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ABSTRACT 



Histories of Blacks, Czechs , Germans A^ews , Mexicans , 
and Poles are provided in this resource guide. The hisV^ies are 
intended as a major background resource to help instruct ronal staff 
members of the 45 school systems in Education Service Center, Region 
II, Corpus Christi, Texais, integrate ethnic heritage studies 
materials into classroom instruction. The history of each group 
begins with a brief description of contributions, customs, and facts^ 
A detailed narrative, which often quotes primary source ntaterials, 
follows. The section on Black history contains a'list of important 
dates. The sections on Blacks, Czechs, cind Jews, in addition to 
describing the general histories of these groups, also discuss their 
histories an^i experiences in Texas. Also included in the guide are a 
calendar of ethnic holidays and a bibliography of additional resource 
materials. (RM) ^ 
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Preface 



This publication has b^n^i developed tt» serve as* a major resource for 
desiqninq staff devclot^ment activities for the instructional staff members 
of the f(^rty-f ! ve\chc)ol systems in Educatioh Service Center, Region M who 
partieipcite in the Ethnic Herit.iqe Studies Laboratory. -The Laboratory pro- 
vide-, s^aff development to improve i nsl rue t i erwi 1 statf niembers' comt>e tenc i es 
to intec;fate t-thnic fier-i tnqe studies i;'eteric)ls into classroom instruction. 
LciboratiMy activitie> also iriVA>]v(^ I'^'r^t ^ i s f c CMiinmn*' ty groups in developing 
commun i t y- based activities to prninnti^ cultura^i awart^ness and appreciation 
for the var.io:js etiinie fjroups within the communities of South Texas. 

W<' are indebted to the members of the project's Advisory Council for 
r he ( r fv.lpful suggestions and their assistance in identifying resource per- 
sons for ()ersonal infervicws*. We owe a debt of gratitude to the many indi- 
viduals representing the Mexican, Black, Czech, Polish, German, and Jewish 
p()pii 1 a 1. ion gf(^ups who gave their time and assistance in developing the con- 
tent ^or'this publication. 

^ We a^ (- indebted also to members of t he- Educa t i on Service Center staff 
who provided the support services for this project. Special acknowledgement 
is du ^ J> E 1 If-rr H.-^cknann and Nancy Vitale for their editorial assistance; 
and to Bobf)i<^ Crowe, Nc^ncy Hill, and Peqqy Stiefel fr^r their perseverance in 
prcpc7ri/ij t }ie fnanuscript for printing. • ' 

I CM . i s r . b1e r , P i r ec t (^r 

Ethnic Heritage Studie. Laboratory 



I nt roduct ion 



The old man took to M i chae 1 ^ i mmed i a te I7 . Michael liked his grand- 
father because he \^as the 'only adult he knew who was close to his own size. 
He thought Moshe looked like the dwarfs in his book, but when he said so 
Dory S3id, /'Michael, you must never say that to your grandpa. It would 
hurt his feel ings." 

Moshe tried to talk to Charles too, but the younger boy was less gre- 
garious. He preferred to stay in his room and build block skyscrapers. 

Often in the afternoon, Moshe and Michael went fishing together. 
Moshe had a folding chair and sometimes he took along a Yiddish newspaper. 
Today he sat quietly on the end of the dock, his pants rolled to his knees, 
his feet dangling in the cool water. Occasionally small fish would swim 
between his leg., rippling the water, and Moshe would smile at them. 

"Are t[u'y biting?" Moshe askevd Michael. 

"The bai t ' s no good . " 

Moshe nodded. He looked 1 fUo the lake again. 
"GrafiJpa, why are your feet purple?" 

Moshe looked at the boy and then at his feet. He felt embarrassed, as 
though a dark secret had be^n discovered. He pulled his feet from the 
water and started putting on his socks. "Maybe when I was your age 1 
didn't have shoes that fit," he said. "Maybe wh^n I was twelve years old 
I went to work carrying heavy bags of potatoes, so maybe my feet ain't so 
beautiful, but so what?" 

. ."But why Grandpa? 'why didn't you have shoes? Didn't your daddy buy 
you shoes?" 

Moshe looked at the boy standing at his side. His eyes were so large 
they seemed to demand an answer. YeJ: what could h^ say? How could he tell 
his grandson about a place on the other side of the world where people 
^poke a language 4ie couldn't understand? How could he tell Michael about 
his boyhood on the r^hteH What could this small boy on a dock on a lake in 
Madison, Wisconsin, possibly know about pogroms', about his uncle who was 
killed or his sister who was raped? What did poverty and prejudice have to 
do With hir,i? There was nothing Moshe could say. 

"He was punishing me," Moshe said at last. "Because I was a bad boy. 
Now, if you don't hurry home right how, I'll tell your mother you were a 
bad boy. Then when you're my age .you' 1 1 have purple feet too." 

But Michael just laughed. "You wouldn't tell. Grandpa." 

Moshe smiled. "You're right," he said. "I wouldn't tell." He took 
a last look at the fish, picked up his chair and took the boy by the hand. 
Moshe stooped and unrolled his pants legs. Then he stood erect and 
breathed deeply . He felt giddy and held Michael's shoulder for support. He 
had the sudden feeling he was not alone, but that his father was holding 
his shoulder and his grandfather his father's, back to the beginning of 
time. And he was glad he had come to Wisconsin to see Benjy and meet his 
grandsons and form the latest link in the endless chain. He looked down 
and smiled again. "It's late," he said. "Let's get home for supper." ^ 



trum Playi ng F rom Memory by David Milofsky. Reprinted with permission from 
Simon anrl Schuster. 



Heri tagC- separa t^*^ and binds together. It is common and unique. 
Heriiaqe instills |m uie and fulfills the human need to be a part of 
soinethinq continuous. It teaches and directs, provides vision and a 
sense? of balance. 

While holdinq a people toqether, heritage isolates them. The shared 
ux^'tr ion. t»s set them ap.i'-t from others and c r ea te •d i s t i nc t attitudes and 
viewpcip^s. Heritage molds self-image witli its leqacie^s and examples. It 
tells us wfat we were and can guide our aspirations while affording others 
perspective on our identity. 

Heritage can be ignored and it can disappear, regardless of how deeply 
it is embedded. Some would applaud the loss: ethnic pride can be divisive 
and prejudicial. Self-esteem and dignity can be interpreted as arrogance 
and superiority The pride of one group is often enhanced by shaming 
another 

In spit'^ of assimilation, the preservation of ethnic identity has 
endured within most groups. For some, it may be a search for the comfort 
that traditions can provide, or the (^elebration of their survival. The 
melting pot theory has not been discarded, but some of its ingredients are 
p'^ovinq slow/ to dissolve. 

The nrmrishment of ethnic identity may become important only to 
certain peopU^ at particular times. Sociologists recently noted that 
etrifiic avM r -^s i ^'tirKK^'^t a'nonq those f-ir rcmr)ved fro-n the accents and 




customs of their immigrant forbears: the affluent and educated Americans 
who can afford the 'extravagance of ethnicity. 

Although ethnic heritage studies would tend to underscore the 
differences between groups, a comparison of their histories emphasizes 
s ' mi ] ar i t i es . life elicits universal res^ponses to human needs and culture 
shapes c^ur exper i i^nces , [)ut it ma^* be that 'we are alike in more ways than 
we are d j f ferent . ^ 

The jmportante o\ c onimeinDra t i no (ur ethnic fieri tjge is great and the 
nUturifKj ot our individiial t o( t ^ shou 1 d ^orit i nut' . What we are separately, 
however, v i 1 1 ncvei surpass wfiat we can be together The pride we maintain 
in ours. .js must be egual to the respect we learn for others. 



Margaret Wead 
Fall, 1981 





Ethni c Hoi idays 



Janua ry 



1 - Mew Yt^dr. The Anerican celebration follows the German 
LJ>toin of welcoming in (he new year with noisemakers to 
scar c of f i 1 sp i r I t ^ ^ 

15 ' M<irtin Lutfit r Kimj'b Birthday. Black 

17'- Feast v)r St. Antlh^ny. Mexican. Prtb are taken to church 

to be b 1 e^s(.'J 



February - Black Mi.'Dry Month 



March 

4 



2 Groundhog Day. In Germany, where the custom originated, 

it was the badqer v^ho would or wouldn't see his shadow. 

ice there we f no badgers in America, the groundhog 
was bubs t i tuted . 

6 - Mexican Constitution Day. 

]k - Frederick Douglas' Birthday. Black. 

24 - Mey : can FKu;, Day . 



2 - Texas Independence Day. 

"pring ~ Passover. Jewish. This feast is celebrated on the U^^dP 
of IMisan, Jewish calendar. It commemorates the passing 
over of the angel of death sent by God to kill the first* 
born sonsjof Egyptians. In their flight out of Egypt, 
the Jews had no time to wait for bread to rise and so 
ate unleavened bread. Thus, the traditional food of 
this eight-day feast is nhifr,oh. 

- Easter. Christian. The traditions of Easter, celebrat- 
ing Christ's rise from the dead, have been contributed by 
numerous qroiips. Most ar<^ symbol ic'^of spring and rebirth. 
T\)( £aster Bunny is from Germany, egg decoration is an 
'Sg . E.j'.f .'rn [uropean custom. Ham is considered the tradi- 
tio.D-l food, a custom started by the English in opposi- 
^ \ ^'f^f^ t.o the Jewish practice of abstaining from all pork. 



> 



July 

' Polish NciticMMl [)av. 

Sep tembe r 

1 5 ~ HeXi can I ndcprr^dcnce D<) / . 



So pt ember - OctC)b( 



Oc tob( 



December 



s'^ ha->h.incih, J<wJsh New Ye<n . lh( first d<jy of Tishri 
■ '> t^i'^ ^t-u'l of the nevj yt u ofi the Jewish calendar, which 
include* lunir .is well .^s solar ea 1 c u 1 j t i ons . Generally, 

^^3/ ends/begins .U sun-Ji)wn. Tfu' lltwish calendar i 
^761 vea. ahead of the Gre^^oriari, so 1981 was also 37^3. 

Vwfi. r.ip()ur. Jev;*'.h Tfi^, the Day of Atonement, eonies 
teri (My. , i f 1 1; r R. ha-Shanah no the tenth of Tishri 
It » (ids tft Hiqh fi iy Djvs .>t;st r ^at i on with prayers and 
faainj, followed hy a t -.j ( anrl celebration. 



11 - f ilaoki Day Polish. In honor of General Casimir Pulaski, 
<i fol*; vyho brrvcd in the American Revolution and died m 
wyounds received at the seige of Savan^Mh. ^ 



1^ " [^'^^ ^ sad.js. Mexican. For nine days, this paoeant re- 
enacts the journey of Mary and Joseph to Btthleh<ini and 
^ tfieir sc^arch for lodging. Las Patores, an elaborate 
morality play, is part of the pageant. 

?3 - Christmas. Christian. Tfie celebration of t.he birth of 
Jesus Christ. The word comes from the contraction of 
'Christ's Mass;' the shortened form, 'Xmas,' incorporates 
the Greek letter Chi - X - which meant Christ. Christmas 
traditions, like those for Easter, have been borrowed and 
revised from old customs all over the world. The Christ- 
mos tree was first brought indoors and decorated with 
candlts by Martin Luther in Germany in 160^. In the early 
'I800s, Americans instituted the custom and the first trees 
were sold in New York City. 

In Mexico, they tell the story of a poor girl who had no 
gift for the Christ Child. She brought Him sorie plain 
flowers that turned red and beautiful when presented to 
the I'-fant. When Jc-el Poinsett was American Amba^.sador to 

>^ ' ' ■ . be bri,uqht the flowers to frit^n(^ in the States, 
''ie/ cailrd them Poinsetlias. 
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In Czechoslovakia, Christmds is 'Vjnoce,' in Mexico, 
'Navidod , ' and in Poland, 'Bozc Narod/enic ' 

28 - All Fool's Day. Mexican. Anything] borrowed on this day 
doesn't have to be returned. 

(datf varies) - Hcjnukkah. Jewish. '"Over 2,000 yeaf s ago, Syrian forces 
took Jerusalem and desecrated the temple. Soon after, 
Jfw'i sh fo rces rou ted the Syrians. Within, the tempi e , 
f he oil su(>pl y for the 1 amps was nea rl y gone , but God 
(jranted a miracle and the supply lasted for eight days, 
tontj enough to rededicate the temple and celebrate the 
victory. Hanukkah, the Festival of Light, is on the 25th 
of Kislev and commemorc) t t^s the v 1 ct o ry . The rk'H(^}\ih , a 
candleabra with nine branches, is used and a candle is 
^ lit each n i gja t . By the 2nd of Tcvt^t, all nine are lit. 

One of Ihe legends o t" Hcmukkah Lonnects it to the Winter 
solstice ind the kindling of fire. The custom of giving 
gifts, especi<illy to children and students, signifies 
the spreading of joy anci I iqht 
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Contributions, Qustoms, Facts, Etc. 




Black: Words attributed to blacks in general are usually from 
()articular countries in /Africa. For example, hanma is 
a West African word, while (jumbo is from the Angolan 
>L;ornl>o . In Gull ah, nyami means to eat; we changed the 
meaning and the word to 'y^m. ' Our 'banjo* was intro- 
duced by the Kimbundu, who called it mbiinya . The Wolof 
y ^ had the word Jr,h<j for misbehaving and ushd i t .when re-_^ 

ft^rrjng to bars and brothels. In Americas the pronun* 
ciatScn was altered and eveQtually any place that had' 
^ mus i c was cal 1 ed a ' j uke j o i n t . ' ^ ^ 

The foods identified as black, or 'soul food^ are ^till 
more common in the South than the North. Like Mexican 
foods, they reflect the povt^rty the group was oTice forced 
endure: they ate what no one else considered good, 
hus, fat back was put in beans to add pork flavor when 
no meat could be afforded. It is ironic that the foods 
rved because they were cheap and filling are now 
considered 'in' by some people who will pay well to eat 
as once called 'slave food.' 

Diet can also l?e affected by genetic differences such as 
the lactose intolerance prevalent among most groups. In 
some people, the lactose enzyme matures after infancy, 
allowing the digestion of cow's milk. Among certain 
groups, Jews, b^^l acks , Middle Easterners, Australian 
Aborigines, American Indians and most Asians, the enzyme 
does not mature and cow's milk, as well as its products, 
causes nausea. Sensitivitiy varies, of course, within 
groups and by individuals, and the generations of inter- 
marriage have lessened the intolerance in some groups. 
Still, 70% of the b 1 acks , I nd i ans and Jews in the Un i ted 
States and 80% of the Middle Easterners and Asians show 
definite reactions to milk and milk products. 

^ • The original environment of a racial or ethnic group can 

also dictate physical reactions. For example, black 
Americans are twice as prone to high blood pressure than 
any other group. Doctors believe this is due to a racial 
Characteristic that evolved to enable them to tolerate 
the excessive heat in Africa. Generally, blacks retain 
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Important Dates in ^lack History 



Christopher Columbus arrives. On board one ship was 
Pedro Alonso Nino, a free black. 

First blacks sold as slaves in Jamestown, Virginia. 

The first book of poems written by slave Ph i 1 1 i s Wheat ley 
i s pub 1 i shed . 

Slave Quork Walker won his freedom by 3rguing in court 
that Massachusetts' state constitution declared: ''all 
men are born free ^nd equal 

The United States census reported that there were 697,681 
slaves and 59,538 free blaeks in the country*. Virginia 
had the largest slave population 304,000. 

On January 1, the importation of slaves was made illegal. 
Traffic continued illegally. 

The American Colonization Society decided that the solu- 
tion to the slave problem- was to send all Africans home 
to Africa. About 12,000 blacks made i t to a settlement 
in Liberia t>ut most felt nd tie with the 'homeland;' the 
cultural heritage had not been reinforced.. 

The last slave revolt before the Civil War led by Nat 
Turner resulted in the deaths of 70 whites and 55- blacks, 
including Turner. 

f 

The Dred Scott Decision. In Missouri, a court ruled that 
slave Scott, being property, could no^ sue for freedoft^; 
his rights as a citizen were denied. Eventually, a man 
bought him and set him free. 

The^raid on Harpers Ferrx, West Virginia. White'Aboli- 
tionist John Brown, intending to establish a repubtic-in 
the Appalacians and declare war on the South, raided the 
Arsenal with 5 blacks and l6 whites. Brown was captured 
and hanged. 

Emancipation Proclamation issued byPresident Lincoln 
freed slaves residing in the states fighting against the 
Union, not all states. Official word did not reach Texas 
until June 19, the date thAt is still celebrated as 
'June ' teenth . ' 



i 



1873 Jo^in H^nry, a cons triK:t ion worker on the Big Bend Tunnel 
i n Vi r*g i n ia , d i es . , 



* 1882 - 

^ the 'Jim Crow' railroad car' laws i n^Tennessee . 



'Separate but equal' becomes law th^enactment of 



1893 Dr. Daniel Hale Williams, a l^lack physician, performed 
the first successful heart operatioa; in Chicago. 

. 1895 T^ie first black to receive a Ph.D. from Harvard!, W. E. 
B. DuBois, graduated. 

1896 "~ Ragtime music ifs born in the "Midwest. 

Plessy vs Ferguson. The U^S. Supreme Court upholds^ the 
' separate 'but equaP ruling and applies it to all public 
facilities, including schools. 

1909 The North Pole i s . c(i scovered by Commander Perry's black 
assistant, Matthew Henspn. 

The National Negro Committee, later to be called the 
National Association for; the Advancement of Colored 
People, is founded. 

1931 The Scottsboro Boys case established the right of blacks 

to serve on juries; the defendants, however, were found 
guilty. Years later, they were released and vindicated. 

1936 Jesse Owens won k gold medals\|n track at the Olympics 
held in Berl in. 

19^0 The first black to win an Academy Award, is Hattie McDaniel 
for he r;^ role as Mammy in Gone Wi th the Wi nd . 

19^7 Jackie Robinson becomes the first black to play National 
League baseba 1 1 . 

1952--- For the first time in 71 years^^ "^there wer^^^o reported 
lynchings in America. ' 

1953 Brown vs. Topeka. The Supreme Court reversed the 'separate 
but equal' ruling and ordered the integration of all pub- 
lic faci 1 i ties. 

195?) Rosa Parks rode the bus in Atlanta, and refused to give 

her seat to a white ma'n. She was arrested. The incident 
, is considered the 'beginning of the civil rights move.ment. 

i960 The first 'sit-in,' at fhe Wo&t^vv(or th ' s lunch counter in 

Charlotte, North CaroMna, to pro>e^s^t the policy of serv- 
ing blacks only if they remained stanJii^. 
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1964 President Lyndon Johnson signed the Civil Rights Act which 

prohibited d i scr i mi na 1 1 on on the basis of sex, race*, or ' 
rel igion. * • ' 

1979 Former slave Charlie Smith, age 137, died. 
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Because their history is one of inflicted immigration, slavery 
and control, it is difficult to trace American blacks to any specific 
location in Africa. ln*addition, because their lives were* so totally 
changed by capture and enslavcnent, their African traditions a^d Ian- 
guages were severely altered within one generation. The culture that 
did evolve is uniquely theirs and uniquely American. 

In ^'le early years of North American sett 1 efrient , labor was ^ne 
by indentured servants, usually white.- In the early 1600s, the impor- 
tation'of blacks from, Africa began. 



The ^ first Afro-Arnericana known to have been imported into 
tyijlifih North America were the famed score of ^negars^ 
brought by a Dutch ship to Virginia in 1619, The nameless 
Dutch pri^Ki'eer had seized a Spanish vessel whose cargo in- 
'hid^d /oitom'oj Isabella^ Pedro and seventeen other Africans 
/'> -ojj for claVery in the Spanii^h West Tnd-^s:, Six years 
Ldt- r, Antonio and Isabella gave birth to a son^ the first 
Afro-American bom in the United States^ and christened him 
William Tucker after a local planter, 

Thrre is evidence that^ until the 1660s ^ the black immi- 
jranii^ enjoyed a status not unlike that of white indentured 
servants. The exact process by which this 'temporary' slav- 
ery became hereditary^ the badge of which was dark skin^ is 
still unclear, (1) 



Many historians believe that use of black labor was a decision based 
on economjcs. Indentured servants bought their freedom and their numbers 



s.i I <i as the ^jocial and economic situations in Europe improved, easing 



I 



the need to emigrate. "...the planters had to find another source of per- 
manent, dependable labor who would increase, not eat into, their profi^ts." (2) 

When the Europeans began the slave trade, they did not keep accurate 
records and failed to note any substantial differences between the peoples 
they captured. Becau e of political conditions, most slavers concentrated 
their activities in the present-day countries of Senegal, Angola, Nigeria, 



ana, Gambia and Sierra Leone. A few raided the east coast country of 
Mozambique. In America, slave buyers began gradually to detect differences 
in t:rmf)ernmen t and stamina and started requesting slaves from particular 
regions. Angola, Senegal and Gambia. 

Hist.rl^is and anthropologists have noted that many of the African 
societies . *om which Amer i ca ^s > 1 a vcs came also practiced slavery. 

.lyi,) L>r [:tayi!^!y El^in.) roLnt(\I out thi^ uni ^jucricnr^ 7" tl.r 
r>lji^(^j\ of Ghi^h tJiif i^y^'iiru'd in p(U'fr. of thr Wi\): inJi^r- 
North Ani'v'oa. F'vrJ of ally it iO(is the only nii\' rdar- 
'r?/ rih-p opootcd ayi! mai>ifiiiyiO(l or> 0 purely (lapl talie t i o 
oyitoyvrie>o: Tho Lv\jo^i}oalo oult inatioyi of acjvi oul tural ^ 
r>Uiplcs lik^^'i^ijiir and ootto>i wac^ built on slaeory - indcrJ, 
oruild not h>: ' cxi^sted ijithout it. Most clave ijocieties 

■ ^ tnoir bondc>men to aid and abet a functi oning syn- 

* ieually as a luxury for the wealthy, but not a founda- 
tion for creating wealth for^an entire class and rejion, (^) 

In addition, in most slave societies there are specific rights af- 
forded them; they are considered peop 1 e , - a 1 be i t low class. In the United^ 
*X 5'ates, however, they were classified as chattel, property, and had no 
rignts as human beings. 



Ay / f'''i*>m ^y'ial L ader no doubt ascumed he, was selling his 

''>2 iy:^ ) a eysrem whos^^ workings were framiliar to him; 
r>* .••'•'.>r'o a shi'h' T his oj'J'sf riyig well might rrarry 
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into, or he nrjn- d an hciv oJ\ the farifi ly that held kin, (4) 



This was not the sy<^>tem that existed in America. 

Tit early y. ir-. of slavery in America did not include stringent codes 
and Taws Primitive conlitions required fhat all worl-' together - landowner, 
black sljve an: v;fn le indentured servants. Because of their reliance on 
their slaves, owners cou'd not afford to rp;,;rtvii them to tany great extent; 
they could not afford to lose the help. As economic conditions bettered, 
^however, laws were passed to alleviate racist fears and to control the in- 
termirjifig of t races. !n t l660s, laws were passed in Virginia and 
Maryl- > king the words 'Mave" and "black" synonymous and establishing 
Lhe h^,h controls associated with t^^e institution of slavery. 

Afv' ^in MS a slave fny> life, the eh' Id 0/ a slave 
mofhe.r was a slavey and mcwriarje or scmal relations bet-wcen 
wh and black were illegal. These were the .judreial bases 
of the Slave Codes ev(mtually dynwn up by every colony and 
reconstituted by the slcn^e states after the AmeHcan Hevolu- ; 
tion. Slaves were personal property, or chattel, literhlhj 
a possessi^i^n. A slave, for instance, could be ^rented^ to a 
neighbor for cash, rmch as if he were- a wheelbarrow or wagon, 
in most st<:\^s, if a white man was convicted of raping a 
^'^^^ ^^tjj^c iYman, his crime ^as trespass; of course if she 
wer^ his own slave, her^rape was no crime at all. (b) 

Slaves were needed to work the lands; it was purely and strongly an 
ecofon.ic issi^e. Plantation owners and farmers had tried using Indian labor 
but effop^--Kad failed: Indians knew the land and could easily escape and 
<urvive alone. Not only were blacks unfamiliar with the environment, their 
harsh life in Africa may have helped instill a certain stoicism that al- 
low^^d then to survive in spite of sufferin^l,^ This attitude was never under- 
tood by Europeans or Americans who interpreted )i t as docile acceptance. 
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Modern theories suggw-C that the Africans adjusted more easily because 
of their complex social structures and culture. They were initially more 
agricultural than the Indians and this may have helped them"N«^ke the transi 
tion to the planter society. 

African societies differed in phi^losophy and life style, but were basi 
cally tribal, at least in origin. Therefore, the individual was less impor 
tant than the group and the survi/al of the clan mattered more than one's 
own life. The size of the group was important and growth mandatory. Since 
women often outnumbered the men, due to hunting accidents, polygamy was en- 
courciqed . 

Children were raised by the 'extended family' - aunts, uncles, grand- 
parents - and the concepts of kinship and descendeiH'cy^ere learned at an 
early age. 

The separation forced on blacks by slavery was devastating. The Afri- 
cans had an unsophisticated world view since few had ever ventured far from 
their v^illage. Considering their limited experiences with those not of 
their clan and the close family ties, the fact that the majority did sur- 
vive - unlike the suicide-prone Biafrans - underscores their remarkable en- 
durance . 

Once settled on American plantations, the blacks were encouraged to 
acculturate. Owners probal^y feared their alien, tribal roots and wanted 
them to be less threatening'. As a result, owners eventually allowed mis- 
sionar*ies to Christianize the slaves, although permission was denied a 
first from fear of manumission. 

Initially, blacks fought acculturation by clinging to certain 




traditional concepts such as the measurements of time and d i s^ance^. ^^Tke 
the American Indians, blacks had no artificial ways of measuring, i.e., no 
clocks or miles. Distance was measured by how long it took to arrive at a 
given location and might be indicated by the positions of the sun or moon. 
It could be an e>ttNremel y precise and accurate system or a relative one - 
events began when e\/eryone arrived, not at a particular moment. This atti- 
tude tended to irritate th^^t i me- i s -money ' beliefs of white owners who de- 
cided that the blacks were innately lazy. 

Among themselves, blacks retained ethnic identities since they under- 
stood and respected the various social distinctions that members of differ- 
ent tribes honored. 

Anytime there is a meeting of cultures, regardi ess of the role each 
assumes, acculturation occurs on both sides. The plantation owners gained 
knowledge from their black slaves, particularly in the areas of cattle 
raising and the growing of rice. The blacks brought a great deal of knowl- 
edge from Africa and while the environments were dissimilar, their experi- 
ence with various aspects of agriculture was more extensive than that of 
American planters. 

It is difficult to pinpoint which African traditions endured or were 
adapted to fit into the planter society. It appears that certain African 
work patterns did survive because of the agricultural bent of both experi- 
ences. In Africa, the role of women centered around maintaining the home - 
cooking, sewing, etc, Wo!men also worked the fields but only insofar as 
such labor did not interfere with child care. As was typical of agfrarian 
societies, the women tended gardens, milked cows, churned butter and did 
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the weaving and spinning. Many of these duties translated to the southern 
plantations but field work superseded them all in importance. 

'!n >' rhvh2tnj^ black Domen had to leave ihcir ncu^-born chil- 
di\.^i uridcv thi' care of a ^gi^anny^ during the day. And they 
L>!t^n PC li nqui rJj^ : ennfrol of the family garden in men, 
largely aa a i\'jult of api}ining and weaving dutitj that con- 
e.urh'd GO many * 'honing and winiei^ hour:':, rlave m^ n ftdloWi'd, \ 
the tradiiioK.- of their fort^fathere in their J^iohingj 
hunting^ looodu^ ^i^k lyig .:>id } jnket h^eai^ijii lati 'it:*:). 

West Afri^^fir,. in geneeal brouglit with th^m i^ompi' t encies and 
knowledge tliut si aveowyiers readily ijxp loi ted. Certain 
tribes werr fcmiliiiv with riite.^ '*ottnn arid indigo (mltiva- 
lion. Many black women had haa exp^.rieyice spinni^ig thready 
'ihx}^)ing eloth, awt jewing ^*lrthes. Moreover, shjoes often 
used te.chiiquLs ana\ tools liand'.d ih^^wn from tiieir and'stors — 
in 'h. mr fhoa'of^y^jjnt i yig y hf-eirjg, and lonndiyig rice, for ex- 
U'] . Whitu.> fr^'queniiy eorm nti n the aLnlitg of^lave 
u^'A/i' n to balanoe i ravy and unwieldlu Ined'- on the^J^^^s, ccn 
Afriein tr.iit, {C) * 



In some locales, blacks interacted with Indians and the two groups 
^ound they had things in common. Their tribal backgrounds provided them 
with similar philosophies, clan structure and kinship ties. From the Indi- 
ans, blacks learned to make medicine from local plants and how to use thft 
land to survive. Slave owners saw the danger in this association and en- 
rouraqed trouble between the groups by rewarding Indians who returned run- 
'^lWc^/ slaves and by conscripting blacks to fight insurrections. 

From the beginning, there had been free blacks but their numbers were 
small and situations grim, generally. Th^re were 488,000 free blacks na-^ 
tionwide in i860, most of whom lived in northern cities. (7) Free blacks 
rjnswered to no master and were allowed to own property. In fact, a few had 
successful businesses and, ironically, owned slaves. 

In the South, free blacks were considered a threat - slave owners 
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feared they would ledd revolutions.- but a few manaqed to advance even 
there. 



' ■ ' ''J'/Ji^' ^iO'r>t fascinaiincj fprr [^c\jpoer^ in f^'r South was 
y!h\xm Ft I, >' Johni\cy) Ndtchcz, Mir.i; i.^u^Lppi , ,Ai)r.c qarcer 
r.' become hioV7i ft'om a diary he kept from llu-'l^ >mti I hirt 

free bLiekr^ .^-lo eunu : r! leer^ ae ef Jolweon loas no 

'■s'^'angey to c\ij>: I il : r,m. ur,ed nL<e $1 o-dc ^ I ar- z-daij prof- 

ttr^ from a karbenruj pndov f ^ am.ree an ecta^e .\^y^fh $[^5,000, 
^^^\!hr}i bj</r^ eeil yrr I ^ut ru.) iMorei^, made ' e d e, to 
Whites, and fio'e'ruse 1 a farm — <^hrin^ened HcD\teevabble — 
h^heve he '^i <nt.rd with hie loje. Foe amueement , he attended 
the theatr}^, v// -yv r,:t in 'he eo/ored Irpy^ and the 

Idn'}^: dri^ •>:^; .ji'n ,>ut the ques- 

t 'en but he ^>j.: on the best of temir. with ill the prominent 
i -iders of th.' ^\mmm' tu . Lik^ many cf the tiny minority of 
^ ' ' '^:.s vho a *h:<'/^^-iflnatr>^!,i! ii!c?eriu^ and prrcyfi'je in Americay 

; \<nd. it I'fjji ^ t ' re/.atr !o t \u'ke. bmea^h him — he 
e^^Kfesr>rd that ^ho eo'iUi not bv'ny l:imrelf tr at'md 'darky 
dcr'<'-\t .md p i^'t ' (8 ' 

By the antebellum period of the early Nineteenth Century, slavery had 
created an economic stability. Codes against blacks were strengthened and 
severe punishments inf 1 icted/foT^ttempts at running away. The Underground 
R^3ilroad enabled many blacks to get to the North and to Canada, but- far 
more were thwarted in their attefnpts to escape, especially those from small 
plantations. Although one usually thinks of large plantations with hun- 
dreds of slaves workingWhe house and fields, the average farmer had only a 
few slaves and S^ten they were wc^th more than the land they worked. Many 
planters saw thfem as an investment but their ability to work was of high^ im- 
portance. It is certain that not all planters mistreated their slaves. 
Some, like Thomas iefferson, were appalled by the system but simultaneously 
dependent upon it. The issue was not necessarily brutality but the fact 
that one, human could liter'ally own another. 
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\ :>ome h)or:i^ oitrvr^toci that tht^ir owner's economic* in^l fainter- 
Vjrf .Tffr.^' / thr mor^t ini'nxt^} family tics. Of the 

pvcijncoit tKVi.hKymcr] ,^yi Pier husband's c^qninsiih' Bufrv's Is- 
/-;•_/ diropj':) plant :''rm, Fanny K-nh!c \^^sr}*rt /, 'they 

^< ^ ill cf them a most du'>tinct and pri*fi\^t kn v^/edje of 
'" oaLv' ^ ) fhpiv o\mevs as property, ' and she rmoiled 
their oer^e :i<io:^s p>'<^fes3ion obvieusly intoidoii to delight 
her: 'Mi.\ius, 'h ' u)e no able to 4^ we. nake ''ttle 
n:\jaers fnr ^lassii, ' (9) 

The abol i t ion i -Dt > undcrstoori the economic necessity of labor, but be- 
lieved blacks should be hired. Southerners tended to see their antagonists 
as "Englishmen whose forebeirs shipped slaves, anJ Ne.^ Englanders whose an- 
cestors exterminated Indians wit|n righteous glee and mercilessly flogged re- 
ligious iiisenters, (who) were s e 1 f - r i ght ecjus in their growing humanitarian 
objections to practices which, onc<^ coun ♦ onancei in t ^^e i r regmns, were no 
longer." (lO) The planters were as rigid complex as the abolitionists 

and prone to defined class systems and social orders. 

There were strikiniy o 'ntradictions and ambiguities in the 
planters' oharaef ^-^y^: nob^.^ss^' oblige and incredible brutal- 
ity, paternalism and unrestrained exploitation^ grace and 
. charm and bo^^ish manners^ lavish hospitality and the quick- 
temi'ered anger that made dueling endemic^ and' a chilvaric 
''ole that pi iced white women on a pedestal yet allowed the 
prostitution of black females, (11) 

Recalling Mammy and Prissy, the loyal servants of Gone wi th the Wind , 
the reality of slavery for most twentieth century Americans becomes con- 
fused with the protective, familial clan that defensive slave owners de- 
scribed and claimed to nurture. The institution of slavery was very rarely 
benevolent; typically, it was exceedingly cruel. Slaves^/rose at four in 
the morning, dressed in coarse clothing made "for slaves only" and worked 
in the fields fourteen hours a day. 
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In the c'c't^m belt they plowed fields; dropped sct:d; cxnd 
hoedy p' linncdy sorted .2nd rr^ntrd rot ton. (hi farms in 

Vivginid, rarolin/iy Kenturkijy and Tonficssre ^ women 

h(^ \l tobuO(\ ; laid wpt'rv fenoca; and throshody raked and 
trd wheat... Durina the winter they prrf)med a rmjriad of 
}ii\*rse>arii on nineteenth.-.^, ntunj fams of al I kinds: 
>'^^'xiring roadSy pitohing hai^ buining bmshy and settiyiq up 
. oet and ra'l fcnoi o. (12) 

While their parents worked the fields, children were set to tasks for 
the white owners doing household and farmyard chores: cleaning, washing, 
ironing, babysitting and tenclinq the chickens and cows. As they qrew, chil- 
drrn's/labor was divided by sex. Boys assisted their masters; qirls their 



V 

Marij Woodwcrdy only elevi^n in ^^U>i^, lAis fiiKuhr to <*omb her 
mistress' hairy laoe her corset y and arr.nhje her hoop skirts. 
At the end of toilet Mary wa^s suvpceed to ^You is 

servedy mistress. ' Recalled the former slavOy 'Her lak 
them little words at de last. ' (13) 



If their work was' not performed in an acceptable mamjer, slaves were 
punished by the owner \yr overseer. Because of their economic value, they 
were not usually beaten to death, unless they were to serve as an example 
to others. Maiming, disfigurement and crippling injuries, however, were 
not uncommon. Many whites believed that the slaves were incapabl-e of under- 
standing anything less than a beating; 'others were simply sadistic: "A 
certain method for. whipping pregnant slaves was used throughout the South 
*they were made lo lie face down in a specially dUg depression in the 
ground. 

Because some slaves were able to defend themselves, they would be left 
alone, regardless of their transgression; the fear of retaliation was 
strong. Often, weaker slaves would be substituted even though innocent of 
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any misconduct. This practice insured a high degree of control over the 
slaves and the ct^nstant threat increased productivity. It also created a 
cohesion within the slave community. They helped each other avoid punish- 
ment by feigninq ignorance or by assisting weaker members in producing 
their required quotas. (15) 

In spite of the arduous work done by slaves, they did not eat well. 
"The standard weekly ration for most slaves was 3.5 to 4.0 pounds of salt 
pork and a peck of corn for the young male adult, with women, children and 
older adults receiving smaller portions." (l6) The inadequate diet and lack 
of nect^ssary vitamins and nutrients resulted in disease and high infant mor 
tality rate. The physical and emotional stress placed on slaves created a 
life expectancy rate of 32.6 years for males and 33.6 for females. (17) 

Although pregnancy was encour>aged by the slave owner - any child born 
of a woman he owned was automatically his property - and eugenics w3s Drac* 
ticed by some owners, a new mother was rarely allowed much time away from 
the fields. The strenuous work soon after delivery often resihl ted in perma- 
nent injury, even death. 

In spite of the dismal conditions, the black family of the antebellum 
era was unified and usua 1 1 v i ncot^pora ted the extended family concept into 
the slave society. Record«%?nd i cate that most children Hved in two-parent 
households and that "fewer than one in four families wer^e without a male 
parent;" the ".female family heads were mostly age 40 or older, suggesting 
that many were widows^" (l8) 

Maintaining the family may have also served to furnish a sense of or- 
der in the slaves' harsh lives. By extension, the roles assumed by 
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husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, may have "provided a weapon for 
joint resistance to dehuman i zat ion . " (19) ^ 

In the l840s, the cotton industry began spreading throughout the South, 
to Texas, Louisiana and Alabama, as agriculture began declining in the East. 
Although smuggling continued slave trading had officially ended in 1809, 
and the worth of those alrea(?5' here increased. (20) When a planter died or 
went bankrupt, his slaves were sold and transported to other regions. This 
had a devastating effect on the slave family and further destroyed the self- 
imaqe of th^ father. Often on the plantation, a male earned a position of 
authority and responsibility, recognized by the owner in order to maintain 
discipline. The slaves were sometimes able" to assert themselves in certain 
^jjj^^ ^^'^ -enabled them to feel that they were prf^tecting and providing 
for their families. When the economic attention shifted and these s-laves 
were forced to migrate, the men lost their hard-earned standing within the 
community. In addition, the migration broke families up as children, moth- 
ers and fathers were sold to ^ifferent planters. 

Even though families were separated, family names were remembered and 
passed on. Kinship, although difficult to reinforce under the circum- 
stances, remained an important part of the culture. Chi.ldren whose parents 
had died or been sold^i/ere absorbed into the community and orphans were 
rare. It is believed that the custom, common throughout the South, of call-' 
ing unrelated elders "aunt" and "uncle" originated within the slave culture. 

Plantation life had allowed other cultural elements to evolve: reli- 
gion, music and folk stories were the strongest. With the migration, many 
of these elements became dispersed throughout the South and Southwest and 

♦ 
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were adapted to the different regions. The people had only these things to 
sustain them. Their reputation for acceptance increased, while in reality 
the bhicks had no choice but to acfcept what they had to and change what 
they could. Until emancipation, they had virtually f\o opportunity to 
change their situation. 

The total oppression enforced by slavery worked in insidious ways to 
create severe problems within the^society. Men could offer no resistance, 
voice no protest as their wives were raped and/or forced into sexual rela- 
tionships with their white masters. The women, threatened with the whip or 
having their husbands and children sold away from them, were allowed no al- 
ternative to acquiescence. The helplessness that slaves felt, the frustra- 
tion in having no recourse to such treatment, was often vented inward to 
the family or group since they could not lash out against their oppressors, 
Rendered powerless by a person or group they could not oppose, the victims 
of ten-^ turned on the weaker members of their own group. It was not a con- 
scious choice but a human reaction to the impotence caused by oppression. 
The traditional role for men, that of protector and provider, was more vul- 
nerable to oppression because that role was eliminated or, at least, severe- 
ly reduced in importance. Women, however, were usually allowed to continue 
in their traditional roles to a greater extent and, therefore, withstood 
certain aspects of tyranny. At the same time, women often became the vic- 
tims of the mens'' rage and frustration because they were seen as weaker and, 
in the case of rape, men often felt the woman bore "ultimate responsibility 
for his humiliation." (2l) All severely oppressed groups have suffered this 
ordeal; black slaves were no exception. The oppression that permeated 



every part of slave life left deep scars in the culture that some histori- 

\ 

ans believe have not yet healed. 

Because physical revolt was ultimately pointless, psychological revolt 
was used as a form of escape. This could mean suicide or self-mutilation, 
which rendered a slave unable to work, '.'malingering..., and calculated stu- 
pidity or incompetence..." (22) Childlike naivete was cleverly used to ma- 
nipulate a master into believing his slaves incapable of learning anything 
or working a^g^nst hirtK This was not the case, but such behavior came to 
condition blacks to specific responses to whites and conditioned whites to 
expect only certain abilities from blacks. 

During the Civil War, the possibility of freedom began to have an ef- 

■ 

feet on the attitudes of slaves,. Freedom had always been their dream - 
blacks fought in the American Revplution for promises of liberty, but the 
pledges were usually revoked and their service ignored. Slaves who escaped 
in the confusion of the war and free blacks fought for the Union; blacks 
were also conscripted into the Confederate Army. 

When emancipation finally came, it caused problems. To older people 
who had always been slaves, the prospect of freedom was at once frightening 
and excitirtg. In their old age, they were sometimes granted privileges as 
'family retainers.' Freedom meant they would have* to start over in a new 
place. For people of advanced age, such a situation was often overwhelming. 
As a result, there were some slaves who stayed on with their masters.' For 

a few, living conditions improved and -they received salaries for their work. 

> 

They Jived out their lives knowing they were free to be where they chose to 
be. 

21 
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There were those who wanted to leave but couldn't, as in the case of 
Rosaline Rogers, the mother of fourteen children: "I was given my choice 
of staying on the same plantation, working on shares, or taking my family 
away, letting them out (to work in return) for their food and clothes, I 
decided to^ay on that way; I could have my children with me/' (23) 



left as soon as they could, "In every region that Federal forces moved 
through fn the last three years of the war, vast numbers of slaves bespoke 
their sentiments toward slavery with their feet: they simply walked off, 
to a precarious future as campfol 1 owers in the train of promised freedom." {2k) 
Many fled north, to the protection of the Union Army refugee camps where 
they encountered situations as bad as what they had left. Still, they en- 
dured and had the reality of freedom to sustain them. The importance of 
that is best seen in the incident of a woman from Louisiana who carried J^er 
dead baby - "shot by her pursuing master" - to a Union camp "to be buried, 
as she said, free," (25) 



Most freed blacks set out on their own to find family members and 
build a new life. In Texas, groups banded together and 'establ i shed black 
towns, 'Examples are Kendleton, in Fort Bend County, settled in 1869 and 
Board House, founded in 1866, (26) Across the country, the first concern of 
freed blacks was obtaining^ land and working it independently. The federal 
government all6cated some conquered lands to former slaves; other land com- 



missions and homestead acts assisted in simi la/ endeavors. In some cases, 
the blacks succeeded; in others, they ended up in positions of servitude 




uncertainties of life off the plantation, most blacks 



akin to slavery. 




work, they were often not paid at 




all or trapped into buv/ i ng- supp 1 i es frprn bosses at prices so exorbitant 

they were in continuous debt. (27) Children were put to work at young ages 

to add to the family income, their chances for education eliminated. 

The only work experience that blacks had was in planting, farming and 

cu 1 1 i vdt i nj^ . ^ The Norih had become more i ndus Lr I a 1 i zed during the Civil War 

and most brack's were not prepared for factory jobs. The South, although 

devastated, was the area that provided the most opportunity for work and so 

most^ blacks remained In that region. The Southern white land owners had 

been economically wiped out by the war; the small farmers, especially,^ 

were hard hit and barely able to survive, much less hire help. The econom- 

4 

ic situation immediately after the war limited the amount of work available 
and the bitterness that many Southerners felt Interfered with their ability 
to work with blacks. Southern pride was strong; the people had been con- 
V'nced their cause was just and the loss of the war delivered serious psy- 
chological damage. Added to that was the total destruct i^nn o/ homes, farms 
and crops. The Yankees had been the enemy but they were gone. 

Th.^ bloodbath of war always spills oi^er onto innocent civil- 
ian populations , But in this case racial animosities exacer- 
bated the bitterness felt by all segments of the Confederate 
population. Black people^ the source of* the white man^s hu- 
miliation^ were naturally the target of his rage, (28) 

Some whites were Incapable of ^seeing blacks as free human beings, re- 
gardless of the law§ passed. Where before blacks had been an economic as- 
s(H , they became suddenly a threat. For many, these years were worse than 
those spent in slavery. Blacks were on their own in an increasingly hos- 
tile society they had never dealt with before. 
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As land owners began rebuilding their farms in the late l860s, they ac 
knowledged the need for laborers. The blacks needed work but realized the 
possibility of clipping back into a bondage system. Gradually, sharecrop- 
ping emerged as the means by which both groups could benefit. 

With the land owner, blacks shared the income from the crop and were 
responsible for working their own parcels, independent of any overseer. Of- 
ten the entire family would be involved in some, aspect of planting, har- 
vesting or picking, but for the first time, the black woman was allowed to 
stay home and tend to the household and children. This caused resentment 
amon I .hites who saw them as 'Mazy", -staying "out of the fields, doing noth- 
ing", while their husbands worked to "support them in idleness." (29) The 
fact that running a household while being supported by their husbands had 
been the lot of white women for generations was ignored. Questions about 
the masculinity of a man who would allow his wife to dominate him circu- 
lated about black men wit hou t any t houg h t of com pa rison to the wh i t e male. 

The opportunity for education presented itself and adnjlts as well as 
children attended school. 

The decision to send a child to school usually entailed con- 



sidevable financial sacrifice^ but it meant that youngsters 
would not grow up to be^ in the words of one womariy Hike 
de mammy y a unknowledge (sic) person. ' Yet schooling could 
estrange children from their parents^ and cause them to re- 
sist the way of life they were destined to follow^ regard- 
less of their educational attainments. A mother expressed a 
mixture of pride and apprenhension when she said of her lit- 
erate daughter^ 'She knows so much^ an' I don't know noth- 
ing. ' (31) 



Parents and grandparents learned to read from their childrei^ or by at- 
tending classes themselves. There was a stronq heliof in education as a 




means of getting ahead and as a way of protecting one's self and family 
against fraud. The sdhool ing provided blacks, however, was often minimal. 
Economics required the help of children in the fields and some people saw 
no need to provide any advanced education to blacks: "They would make more 
desirable citizens if they would stop about the seventh grade." (32) 

Assuming that the situation would be better there, many blacks moved 
to the N^Xfth. There, they found that thei r^l^iberators ' were* as reluctant 
as Southerners to afford them any rights. The influx of blacks^illing to 
work for any wages, threatened the job's of many whites and animosity grew. 
Blacks were perceived as second-class citizens and were tiarred from jobs, 
schools, housing and facilities by a myriad of newly-enacted state laws. 
They were free only in a certain sense of the word. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, most blacks were embedded in poverty, both financial and spiritual, 
and freedom was more a state of mind than a reality. 
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Blanks in Texas 




The f ir5t\M,dck to cjn ivo in what is now Texas was also the first 
known black to arrive in Ar.jerica. Esteban, a Modish slave, was one of the 
survivors of the .Nidrvaez Expedition which wrecked off the coast of Galves- 
ton in 1528. WiLf] hib master, Doranf.es, and two other Spaniards, Castillo 
and Cabeza de Vaca , Esteban traveled throughout (he Southwest for eight 
/ears. I 

At firjt, the Europeans were sl.ives of the Karahkawa who considered 
them weak. Also, the Indians saw them eating theii dead companions after 
the shipwreck. The Indians practiced a ritualistic cannabalism, but eating., 
human flesh for survival was cons idered .,by them to be a contemptuous act. 

The group led a diffiyilt existence a\iong the Indians whom they came ' 
to respect for their sti^nina and endurance. According to legend, the Euro- 
peans were allowed to iWave after they saved the life of a Karankawa lead- 
er's son. Supposedly, tjheir reputation for healing preceded them and they 
//ere welcomed into the caflms^^other tribes throughout the region. In ad- 
dition, Esteban was adept at languages and quickly learned to communicate 
//ith the many tribes they met. 

Eventually, the group made it to Mexico City where Esteban was sold to 
/iceroy Antonio de Mendoza. t^539, Esteban guided an expedition led by 
fray Marcos de Miza in a search for Cibolo and the seven cities of gold. 
'It h^s be^-P said rfiat (he worr! 'cibolo' metins buffalo in one of the Indian 
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languages. Whether this is an example of the relativity of what is deemed 
wealth by a culture, ur the result of a mistranslation is unknown,) 

Esteban's ^uccess with various Indian tribes apparently made him less 
cautious than he should have been. Acting alone he entered a Zuni^pueblo 
after he had been Wcirned not to and was killed. 

During the S^nish conquest of the Southwest, blacks were frequently 
in the troops; in 1791 > twenty-four per cent of the population of Texas 
was' black. There were also slaves - about one hundred in 1793 - but it is 
not i-nown whether they were black, while or Indian. Free blacks, under 
Spanish rub , could work rind I'lve as they chose, althou jh they were barred 
from holding government positions. In truth, few Spaniards were allowed in 
office; it wes a position of privilege. There was intermarriage with Span 
iards and Indians and census records of the mid-1790s show the i nconsrsten- 
c/ of race Resignation: the same man is listed as Spanish in 1790, Mulatto 
in 1792 and Indian in 1793. 

The Spanish, and later the Mexicans, saw a distinction between slavery 
and peonage, opposing the former in theory and depending upon the latter, 
wnrn Mexico won its independence from Spain in l821, the new constitution 
t.' /jhasized the 'Liberty, Equality and Fraternity' of French and to some ex- 
tent, American politics. Gradually, laws against slavery were passed and 
enforced. Some historians point out that enforcement often was due more to 
economics than any sincere effort to eradicate the practice; slavery was 
i jnored when convenient but prosecuted when necessary. 

When Stephen Austin established his colony of Ang 1 o-Amer4 cans in Mexi- 
- in Texas, the issue of slavery created problems: "It (slavery) was a 

^ 
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subject that refused to stay settled, and f i rst^^^nd' last , probably caused 

i 

Austin more anxiety during the early years of thi colony than any other." (33) 

Confusion over slavery and the Mexican attitude toward it did cut down 
on the ^un)ber of white clonists with slaves arriving in Texas from the 
United States. However » in I836, the year Texas declared independence, 
there were^approx inia te 1 y 30,000 Anglos, ^,000 Mexicans and 5,000 black 
slaves in all of Texas. Eleven years later, there were 100,000 whites with 
^0,000 slaves, and in l850, there were 397 free blacks, 58,l6l slaves and 
15^,03^ whites. Most slave::, arrived with planter owners from the South. 
"These biacks were not spread evenly throughout the settled portions of the 
state. The, were confined almost entirely to the eastern plantations; on 
the western froni.er, and south of the (juadalupe River, slaves existed only 
rarely, and then as house or body servants." (3^) 

The army of General Zachary Taylor marched into Corpus Christi in 18^5, 
and the officers brought their slaves. These were probably the first 
blacks since Esteban to arrive in South Texas. The, prox im i t y to Mexico and 
inducements from Mexicans caused many slaves to run for freedom. About 
fiine slaves, along with thirty-seven soldiers, escaped during the army's 
march to the Rio Grande. 

The Nueces County census shows forty-seven slaves in^ l850, and 2l6 in 
i860; each census lists one free black. Prior to experiments with growing 
cottdiQ, slaves were mostly personal servants of wealthy citizens. As the 
cotton industry began to build, field laborers were needed and a newspaper 
article of l859 notedis "One of our largest planters has gone to South Caro- 
lina after a large additional force of Negroes to assist in gathering his 
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crop in his future operations." (33) 

Five .'lonth". 1<Uer, in March of lt|60, another newspaper announced "The 
two Negri belonginq to Colonel H.P. Bee were taken near Rio Grande City, 
about ^ week after tlieir escape, by some Mexicans, and are fTow on their way 
^ this pi ace ... These Necjioes had been recently brought to Corpus Christi 
from^South Carolina, and it seems strangt.' tiMt they sfiould attempt to make 
their way to Mexico, bt^ng entirely ignor^mt of thr geography of this coun- 
try." (36) 

0 

Quite often, ^^exicans wou Ul lie'c the blacks to escape, in keeping with 
the»r (vwn love of freedom. Owners, however, paid well ^for the recapture of 
slaves and times b,^jme nore trying econom i Cd 1 1 y , the rewards took on im- 
portance it a family was r ) survive. 

In spite of the odds, blacks continued tu run away from slavery. It 
is not known how many succeeded, but the plight of two that did not was re- 
corded by an ex-slave in 1929: 

hut they ; / tiamc.l aroimJ .uid hw!]* f'rt uJcr\' h\)}^}i out \mJ 

'^^'j \^'thoiit mt^^r'y r.o 'Jii^ij o nnr Liok to Han<iiiofo ijhoi'o \ 

! 'J 'V'/Y' OilU'jfit iind izri i i\ni (ffiu'y h^iU' f^ut uroun.I flwir' >io.<- J 

liki, hilld animaLn. Wcji)eri^ on tJu i^'uwh .nhl ^'uvJ thorn, i .'vV \ 

Tficre were also instances of freedom being refused, as is seen in this 
s i tua t i on : 



X at Corvur> ''^yii^ti ouyicd hi.^ hilf-br'^hor. Th r.ri!atto 
by'othcr u)ar> oj'foroti a majority by I'Av/* lul Mojfa at a 
month but ho wouLi not aoo-'f^t, X raid tiJ hdn^ '^You iWo ai- 
J't'^'o ar> [ am,'* Tho rlwao o>aidy '')\\-, i hu.h) it o<nd that io 
u)hy / am x ^ '/>/,/ to M''j\\'o,'^ He fvo ;uont ly lOiU' taken to 
Vt>'x/,*f) ba X but hi. alhWjr. '<V'io t^K*^^ . h\u\n* i bitt^ r about 

fh r*rt :f innu . {.]f^i 
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While black i^lcrv'^„^ fled to Mexi(o, peons from t hiM e escapeci to the 
United StJte>. \ mis were not actually owned by their masterb - freedom 
was, in t^-i'ory, attainabh* throu';fi workinc] off ihtMr .k^bt - but t lie syst.em 
was eq-Mted to S|a\«ry by /Jo'-th AMeric<ins who saw the reality of the system, 
ncU tne theor/. Mt'xi-.ui (jover nm 'nt complamed .ib(>'Jt the loss of these 

workers since it was incun imi a fuirdship (^n the fiias t er -c r ed i to r . In twen- 
ty-five years, fior^ ]H^S to 18/3. il was 'stimated that over 2,800 servants 
from half the towns in Coahoila andL Mueyo Leon escaped to Tex<is. Their fam- 
ilies which wt ,t with then oi joined them Kuer , added arjother 2,500. Mex- 
ico '-.tnna^jd lUe unpaia debt^ of tiiese peons at $^00,000. Although Mexi- 
cans argued for the r-^tiirn of the peop! j, t h( , had as much su(;ce5s as the 
North Americans die >r qettinq t\ 'ves rt» turned. , 

The peons were viewed as a threat to slave own(^rs in Texas. A dele- 
\ 

gate to the Texas convention of 18^5 pointed out, **N(nice how often the pe- 
ons of the west have v-oine i fi cind (Mitite(J our neqroes away." (3^3) The Mexi- 
can government promoted tf>e idea that r -jnaway ()eons were, in fact, crinii- 
naib who wr> Id c xnm i t depredations in the United States. The existing ten- 
,iOfj bcL'cen North Americans and Mexicans in South Texab was exacerbal^n] by 
the problem of runaway slaves and peons and led to nuiiitrous skirmishes in 
the region. Texas troops crossed the border at Piedras Negras in 1855», de; 
nanding the return of f uq i t i ve* s 1 aves . They w^e defeated by Mexican 
troops but burned* the city before departing. A foray was planned in early 
i860 from Rio Grande City by Captain E.R. Hord who wrote to the Corpus 
Chr'isti newspaper: "in a few days it is expected that about 500 of us wii\^ 
ss over into Mt^xicc* and demand Cortina rif the authorities, as will 4S 
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dll the neqroe'. " (^0) ThtTc is no rtjconj of the cJctucH ciccomp I I shrnen t of 
this iTiiv.iwr) Trxcis ^^in(HTs cro'.,>'.Hl the borJef <i few weeks Kuer, but no 



evictence )f all ( mnect'', ihr letter to the R^ncjers' .tions. 

Di. to prolilcir ^e^l^ing t hu i r "prop^M'ty", \ slave owners in 

South Texas bt <j<in to look til scH^hor lor help: 

^ ; ' escape of ^layes . ' ^ ' ^f'. 

■irin.i^ •■ :> /> - \ ik^ ' < ■/ / .\ - 

>• ' // - • - •'•//. - ' ^ , > ' / ' < ' " , , 

^r: ^ t'r ./ ' ; . ; - ^ , „ ^' \, . . . 

I" ' i»/ Hexiamyi ^ervants^ l^V 

w 

f^o. ^ irs, Mexuans and blacl^s htir'/ fuji [n'd ecich other in their common 

V / 

search tor fret :orn; upon eoiar-r j p,u i on , tne^lacks in South Texas were sud- 
denly pitted aqainst the Mexicans to compete for tfie few jobs open to them. 
This economic factor combined with racial and cultural difterence. tended 

f \ 

to divide the groups anj^ dilfiis- the impact theyUiciht have heUi collective- 
ly aqainst the discrimination tfie/ faced over the next century. 

The exper I ences" of blacks in South Texas since the Civil War are exem- 
plified be > by the life of Dr. H.J^ Williams and his family. H i maternal 
grandparents were slaves belonging to Miftlin Kenedy. It is run known 
v;here they were born or even if Kenedy was their original owner. Williams 
thinks they may^have ?ome from Virginia, but there is no way of ever being 
certain. His grandfather's name was Henry Reed and he was foreman on 
Kenedy's r^nch. He was killed in a hunting accident - a gun was dropped 
and discharged. His qrandmothor lived until Williams was a baby, but he 
V is never able to ask her about her Mfe. Speaking t^f differences between 



•Javery and the life his parents knew, Williams said, "What they were born 

t 

into v^i.js peril ip', no\ too riuj( bt tter than wfiat they came out of, except 
they h.ui the t r^H-doni to leave, to (jo, t(; cotnc ciiui v.) torth. The manner in 
whi('^ he / had t,. tfcivel was not the nio^t desirdble. Trains were segregat- 
ed, (here were not i .-^y tvjse^ I'unniru) in those days, tajt that's what they 
expected^ that's how »t w«nt*'' 

The first school for [Hack-, in Nueces County was Catholic, opened in 
the late 1 860s , a 'Yotestant school opened soon afltr. The establishment 
nf <i public seh.^ol system in :ht tt J ow i ui yccU"^ resulted in the closing of 
the private institutions. Aichoiujh there were schools for blacks, grades 
did nCi exteno ueyond the Sixth yeur. t\jrents recocjnized the importance of 
an education - the editor of t- he^Nueces V^l Jj3y W^^ noted in 1872, "Col- 

ored parents sfiow najch ^!ea 1 and earnestness in th(? yr'eat work (of education) 
and accordingly inspire their children in this important cause." (^2) Simul- 
taneously, employers and parents saw what work their children could do in 
the cotton fields. Pcjy was <)ivcn on the amount picked and the economic 
need for k cping ch^dren in the fields became greater than the need for 
ktu'pincj them in school. Many black parents, however, saw to it that their 
children stayed in school for all six years regardless of the hardship. At 
the end of that time, they had to send the youngster away to San Antonio, 
Houston or Galveston where black high schools boarded students. Sometimes 
the money was available for further education; often it was not. 

Dr. Williams: "My father, I dori ' t think, had any more than a sixth 
grade education, but he was pretty i ndus t r i oirS"; He w^s able to establish a 
business He was a grocer. He went about the streets selling vegetables 



He also ^^^^am ^^n excellent musiuian and could play .in organ and wind in- 
struments icjt I nc becam(> a 1 c;k her and directed bands." ^ 

Until 1-919, Mr ^Williams owned a buildinq which housed a barber shop, 
cafe cj,id, lipstair>, an auditorium for loc<H and visit mq bands. ^^^^^^^^^ 
in a band - PilI- Wi.^ - U'nose members wore almost ent'rely self-tauqht musi- 
cians. "Not only did i^s*/\)la\' rt'(Mi,^r niirchinq mus-c, th*ry also played > 
j^zz. I think my rathe*' was Probably .3monq the oriqinal ragtime jazz musi- 
cims. I heard h in [^lay m:.,i/ tinu^s." Thr building, auditorium and all, 
\ > lost i.i the storm cjnd "He nevt^r ^ id quite recover from that." 

Thr ' lil/ mt'ved to San Antonio wfuT^. a few year^ later, Mrs.' 
Williams d < ed . The t r son returned to Corpu-s Christi to live with an aunt 
and finisn elementary school. He then rejoined his tcaher in San Antonio 
and was able to attend junior high school. By then, his father was the di- 
rector of a band and worked as a waiter at the St. Anthony Hotel. "IriSiis 
off time, they played gigs, most of the time, he played coronet but some- 
i tmes he played the trumpet or trombone." 

When his 'ion was fourteen, Mr Williams died. The teenager returned 
once again to his aunt in CorpL|j||JjJj)r i s 1 1 the same year that Solomon Coles 
School added grades; "At thaHB^jpT one graduated from the eleventh grade." 

^ Atter finishing high school, W i 1 1 i ams ^at tended a small black college 
Mfi M i ss i ss i pp i . "It was one of the several co 1 1 eg^s ' t ha t was founded, after 
=>lavery by the American Missionary Association, which was then affiliated 
with the Congregational -Church. They came south and not only established 
high schools but colleges for blacks. In Texas,, they established Tillotson 
Colleqe which they later combined wi.th Sam Houston State." 
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^'1 djdn't come directly here after qraduating from college, but I fi- 
'nally came here .iimI tauqht schoo) . At that time, bk^ck teachers received 
twenty per cent lc53 (pay) than white teachers. The pdy scale was not that 
much; Xl>e starting salary for blacks wis $896.00 a yt.Mr ; eighty dollars a 
■lontM tor twelv.^ . ..fr ^.>r whues, it wcjb $l,.^00.00 a year which aver- 
Meu out to one l,i.f.(j; ;j t^loiiars i Kjn||^' 

"During my \ 'n y.^or te.j.hif,-^ r,. - \<jh: - \ (^ot elected president 
of tne Faculty Cli.L.. The sr h; )l u^dchers in DaNas, tl -xjqh the NAACP (Na- 
Lior. .1 '\s<;()C I .] ' 1 uf for r he ^Aavanconv <i or Colorej Peoplej, sued the Dallas 

f 

Indepe ' nt School Dislrict for e.jalizinq the salaries of teachers. It 
WciS taken to the Unit(^d Stales bLiiM-eipe Lour^ and the Court upheM that they 
must pay ail te^J^^rs the same amount. In as much as I was president of 
our Faculty Club, I immediately proposed that we petition the board here. 
'At that time, W. B .^,Rav . . . was president of the board and Marvin Baker was su- 
perintendent of schools. I was spokesman for the group." 

"Actually, at the salary scale they were paying, all they needed was 
uDout $5,000,00 extra dollars and they could equalize everybody's salary; 
Lfien vou not increments of one hundred dollars or $150 a year, based on ten- 
lire." 

"I was married when I came here to teach and we had one child; we had 
another while I was here. I just couldn't see supporting a family (on that 
salary), even witK my wife teaching also. World War II s t a r t e d^^^^^^s in 
pf'oyiess when we came to work here, but I wasn't drafted because I was 
teaching science. 'I liked teaching very much, probably if they were paying 
then what they are paying now, or anything close to it, I would have stayed 



with it. (Instead) I went to medical school." 

"Something that is not very well known ... si nee blacks could not go to 
the U.iivprsity of Texas Medical School, the State of Texas had to pay the 
difference between thu tuition at whatever school the blacks went to out- 
side of. Texas and the University of Texas Medical School. They had to pay 
the person's fare Prom wherev.-r you lived to that (school) and back one 
time - one way going, one wa/ coming. I always used to come home for 
Christmas. That was at my expense; when I got ready to return at the end 
the /ear, then I got my fare aqain; that along with some other things, 
I managed to scuffle my wav through medical school." 

# 

"Black medical schools had certain things that the student had to do - 
things that would never be thought of (in white schools), things to gradu- 
ate... we had to do home deliveries. The doctors would be going out to ar- 
eas where they could not use the hospital, so they would have to learn to 
deliver the babies at home. That's what I had to do when I first came here 

'M was about the fifth black doctor to come to Corpus Christ!. One 
built his own hospital, but he later moved to California. I learned to do 
deliveries and I got to know the people in the radiology association. They 
had a lab... in the Medical Professional Building. I would take whatever, 
lab work I needed done down there and they would mail me the results. 
Black patients were segregated (but) I would send the patient who had to be 
x-rayed down there; I got to know all of them." 

(1952) "I had one patient who had a weird anemia and needed blood. I 
didn't know how to handle that, I took her myself to Memorial; I had to 
tell the intern about her case. Then he called another doctor* and that 



doctor said the woman had had a miscarriage. (The patient's) mother was 
just dissatisfied with where she was, she was out in the hall, and dissatis- 



"I decided I would try. and get some b^ood and give it to her at home. 
I went to the bipod bank at Memorial and they directed me to Dr. Jerome 
Nast. I told him my predicament and he called around to see. (He was told) 
it was only open to the members of the Nueces County Medical Society and 
should be used in hospitals. Then I went'to Spohn and I talked with Sister 
Mary Vincent (Mother Superior and ^Hospital Administrator). She said, 
'Well, bring your patient over here and we'll take care of her. You have 
to call one of the doctors on our staff to see her, but you can go along 
and see her with him. Who would you like to call?' I said, 'Dr. Nast.'" 
"We got her down there. I told them, 'Cross-match the fluid on this 
lady and type her for blood while we wait for Dr. Nast,', which they did." 

"When he came, he looked at her and said, 'Oh my God, she's really 
washed out.' And he was there to see her die." 

"Mother Vincent said, 'I want^you to put in an application for member- 
ship on our staff. Don't worry about being elected to the staff, I'll see 
to that, but you have to have a sponsor in each department. You'll be able 
to do what you want to and what you're able to do, but a sponsor will bt 
free to come by and supervise.' I said, 'Well, that will be all right ^ 
with me.' I f e""! t confident. I didn't have a minute's trouble," ' 

"At that time, my first year here. Dr. Hall had been working with the 
NAACP for a long time, as I had as a school teacher, which most teachers 



fled with the doctors. So she signed out against my advice. I said, 
'She's going to die if she doesn't get some jzJ food .' " 
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didn't do - they were afraid. (By the time I got here) nothing would do, I 
became president of the local branch of the NAApP. We were active in a lot 
of things and my name had appeared in the paper a number of times. Some 
pec^le who didn't know me considered me to be a trouble-maker, which I was 
not." ^'^'^ 

"It took iiie longer to ' ct on staff at Memorial, but 1 persisted. I 
wrote to the board of directors and everybody . ^ F i na 1 1 y , I was accepted 
there. I had come to know just about every doctor in town and was on good 
terms with all of them. Once they came to know me, they didn't have any- 
thin, against me as a do^.or, n telt I was capable. Often, I would call 
them fur consultation on surgery and got to assist the surgeon," 

"When it was put to a vote at Memorial, it was the administrator who 
was the stumbling block. Mother Vincent, as administrator at Spohn, just 
pushed it right on through. But I had a hard time, then I got a little 
shove because I told Mother Vincent about it and she got behind me, too. 
Two or three years later, I applied for membership in County Medical Soci- 
ety because in order to be on staff at either hospital, you have to be a 
member of the Medical Society. Becoming a member, in paying one's dues, 
you automatically become a member of the Texas Medical Society and American 
Medical Association, which blacks could not be a part of then." 

One is elected to the County Medical Society and must win by a two 
V^hirds majority.* "The first time (my name was submitted), I did not get 
elected and the press got wind of it. Some, said it was because 1 was in 
the NAACP and they were putting me up to do that, but that had r^thing to 
do with it. Then Dr. Bernard got elected president of the Medical Society 
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and he asked me to apply again. I did not apply during his term and then 
one day I received a call from Dr. Galbert. He said, 'Hey, can I come 
over to your office for a few minutes?' I said, 'Sure.' He came and said, 
•Look, a lot of us feel mighty bad about what happened to you, not getting 
into the Medical Society. I would like for you to reapply.' So I did and 
Mus time I was overwhelmingly elected. That was in 19^6." 

"Later, I had an operation with another doctor at Spohn and he said, 
'Man, you don't know how many friends you have. There were people who 
hjdn'l been to the Medical Society meeting in years, just like me, but they 
were all there last night. Ihey had a speaker from Dallas and he was 
amazed at the number of people who turned out to hear him speak.' Then 
when they got on to ihe business of the thing, it came to me. There were a 
few dissenters, but when they put it to a vote, I was overwhelmingly 
i lected. After I got in there, when a (black) doctor would make applica- 
tion, on the third reading they just passed ballots around ... not h i ng i^s 
did. It's just a matter of course. Somebody had to break the ice; that 

r 

^Ofnebody happened to be me." 

V 

The achievements of Dr. Williams must be understood in the light of re- 
Jlities of discrimination in South Texas. A great deal has been accom- 
plished by blacks in recent years and the attitudes they had to work 
against indicate the extent of their task. It was not only the racial atti- 
tudes of most whites that held them back, but the animosities held by some 
M Aican-Anierican and by blacks for each other, -as the following excerpts 
trom interviews conducted in the 1930s indicate. 
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A licQvo j(^ttcH picker: 

T think t . < iuicvihl not let the Mex-Loans coPk' in here. It 
makcr> it new. for the Arncriean people to get u)orK. The Next- 
rx:y'e will u\^>*P cheaper md keep the prices doun. They can 
i:r. on next to nothing. A tortilla and a cup l j' coffee 
'\' 'iciyid then for a half-day. We eat meat and bread about 
c Bome as jou-aLl. les^ we could work on less but we 
' ' hk77:^ \' . iXegrd^^s 'and ^\'x?oans mix some if the Ne- 
gro can i..p^.ih .\'uni.f.. /heij CQrue to some of our dances and 
der^uy^ with cV>' ^ uv hull let them. Tht y used to more 

tKm tht (J ic> ? -'^^ti/ cjon^c Lev u.- dmoc with titjir girls 

JO now L.ee ! n^e lOonU let our j'rls douj^: iHth them. 

Thorpe used^ f,^ he Mexioanr. h(^7\,' nt tJn\' farm but they moved 
away. Why'/ Iriey wanted $1.25 for pLoking. We faked for 
$1.00. It '>\is I' ^'d oot^ r. Moy\ Vegroee. would oome down 
h* r't if thi^re uV/v yioi e^. maiuj iVexiouKS a^cd ilu y ouuld get 
1 tter wages, "^key think they er> as good as you-all. Do^ 
I think .>L'': Wi'ily ir..,t is to you-alL iimplyiyig 'if we 
wliy should ^lu: Mexioms be?'} 

W^ make pv/^v good moyey, ch'^ -t ^?.6*''^Tr dayy but the money 
goes away abouu as fast as w^ nuke it. Women gi.i a lot^ and 
whiskey y e^ul ga. . Tfiis hum-h of Negroes does not gamble 
much. Cotton pickuig machiyies? I liecw Ws yiot much of a 
success y but if it is it will be hard on us. l/hat will we 
do? (4Z) 



A group of Mexio^m cotton pickers: 

Negroes and Mexioa>is do yiot mix. It does not look right to 
see Negroes and. Mexicans toge ther. The^' color is different. 
They are I tack and we are white, ft^s all right for Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans to mix. We ape both of the white race 
{tht.se Mt^xicans were very lavc^ly Indian). The yiiggers pick 
more cotton than we but we ^ck cleaner. (44) 



A=> in the days of sl^a^i^ry, blacks were unable to vent the feelings of 
oppression they felt against the whites and so turned their anger upon Mexi- 
cans or other bL/Sks. Because the whites vv/ere in positions of authority, 
the blacks c>^en had to curry their favor, a demeaning posture that eroded 
their self-image. The same thing happened among the Mexican-Americans 

buy because the two grc-ups were competing with each other for jobs, there 
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was little chance for a coalition of the minority groups until the 1960s, 

There were of course, extensive civil riqhts efforts conducted nation- 
ally froi,. the clobe of the Civil War onward. Blacks uvre elected to state 
and federal offices, appointed to posts and gaining positions previously 
closed to them. All these dccomp 1 i shment s , however, dtd not always have an 
•mmediate or significant effect on the average person faced with day-to-day 
survival. Changes were mdndated and legislated but it took years for them 
to bt> felt in smaller cities, especially those in the South. While there 
we,c many whites who assisted the blacks in their quest for equal rights, 
there were many, too, who wanted to keep blacks 'in their place' -- as a 
subservient work force who would do the vvoi st jobs for low wages. These 
whites saw the push for equa 1 s/i ght s as a threat to their own financial se- 
cur.ty and to what they considered the 'proper order' of racial segregation. 
There Is a natural human tendency toward those of one's own race, ethnic back- 
ground etc . , and a suspicion of anyone different. For the sake of our own 
•>elf-imaqe, 'we need to believe that the group we belong to is as good as, if 
not better than, any other group. Jo feel otherwise would be admitting in- 
'ci iority. Many whites convinced themselves that blacks were innately infer- 
ior ,n order to justify using them for their own financial gains and to make 
themselves feel superior. The need to feel superior usually sprang fran feel- 
ings of inadequacy and fear. This attitude goes beyond the natural tendency 
and subjugates anyone seen as a threats Black equality was seen as a threat 
to economic stability since blacks would require minimum wage for work per- 
loimed and would become competitors for land, goods and services. In the 
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aftermath of the Depression, this was frightening, especially to those who 
competed with^rhe blacks for jobs. As a result, organizations such as the 
Ku Klu> Ann found many sympathizers in South Texas where both blacks and 
Me i'.n-/^mericans w.ll I as J.^ws, Germans, Czechs and other Europeans, 
>..d to make , ni.v if '.llow.d' to be considered equal to white Americans. 

There is perhap. no t.^'action so intense as that which occurs :.hen one's 
lifestyle, livelihood and ingrained values are threatened and the fight for 

equality required dedication a„d perserverence. Blacks were not the only 

ones to suffer abuse from discrimination, but they were the first to try to 

char, i<. ( Se s i tuation. y 

Reverend Harold Branch arrived in Corpus Christ! in January, 1956, 
from Austin to begin pastoring at St. John Baptist Church. School integra- 
tfon had started in 1955 and black students now attended' former ly all-white 
schools. Still, according to Reverend Bra^h, -We had something of a dual 
system going on at the time, because we had Solomon Coles Junior/Senior 
High School plus two elementary (schools): Booker Washington and Carver. 
Special lines had been drawn for these children to go to these schools. 
However, any of them in these schools who wanted to go to a formerly all- 
white school could go." 

" As the student population at Solomon Coles began to dwindle, a deci- 
sion was made to make the high school into an elementary and send the stu- . 
dents to other >iigh schools. "Now these students didn't want to go". They 
had been leaders at Solomon Coles, football stars. Coaches in the otfler 
schools wanted these fellows, but the fellows had the pride, the strong his- 
tory, had been state champions a number of times. (They were) student 
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leaders of' school organizations, officers, so the prospect of being pushed 
out to go to these other schools was resented." 

Eventually, Coles became an elementary school and the black students 
went to, Ray, Miller or Carroll High Schools. Although many of the black 
students felt uncomfortable in the predominatly white schools, the excel- 

lence of some in sports enabled them to achieve certain acceptance. In the 
peculiar attitude of the time, students were integrated on the football 
field, but their parents were segregated in the stands. Dr. Williams re- 
called an incident at Buccanner ^ Stad i um : 

"I vjent to the football game one niqht and the person selling tickets 
was asking everyone who went up to the window, 'We have seats in this sec- 
tion, that sect ion. . .where would you like to sit?* When I waTked up to'the 
window, and I had my youngest son with me (the ticket seller) said, 'I've 
got just the ticket for you,' and handed me a ticket. It was in Section A, 
which is on the southwest side of the stadium. I said, 'I don*t want to 
sit in Section A. You've been asking everybody else where they wanted to 
sit and when I walk up here you know where I want to sit.' He said, 
'There's a policeman over there. I'll let him tell you.' I said, 'CalV 
him. It doesn't make any difference to me.' He said, 'Well, I can't sell 
it.' I said, 'Why can't you sell it to me? Mm a citizen. You've got 
blacks on the team.' I stopped traffic fdr a long time, they had to sell 

tickets around me.' Finally I went on and toOk the ticket in Section A and 

» 

sat in Section B." 

"The ne>^t time the school board met, that next week, I appeared before 
t-he school board. I happened to run intd Willie Bonilla and I said, 'Look, 
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I want you to act as my lawyer today.' I told him what I was going to do 
and he said, 'O.K. '" 

"Wher) the time came, I showed them my ticket and said, ' I 'm a citizen 
of Corpus Christi. I'm a taxpayer. I went to Buccan&er Stadium, the team 
is integrated, but ihey wc>uldn't sell me a ticket (for) any place but in 
Section A. That's a violati^on of my constitutional rights. If I go to an- 
other game and tney try to do that, I'm going to sue you and here's my law- 
yer. He knows what I plan to do.' After the meeting was over, one of the 
board memebers said, 'Dr. Williams, we would like for you to stay a little 
whilo after the meeting.' They said, 'We're sorry for what happened. I 
assure you that it won't happen again.' And it didn't." 

Williams acknowledges that the threat to sue was a ploy: "It was just 
a big i)luff I was pulling." Nonetheless, the fact that extreme measures 
had to be threatened, and in some cases carried out, to gain- basic freedoms 
was-an indicator of how d i fficul t progress was to ach i eve^ Very little 'was^ 
given; nearly every gain involved a battle. 

There was some suppprt from the white community; Dr. Williams noted, 
"^he Cal I er-Times has always been a liberal paper. They usually supported 
everything we ever fought for; they would editorialize favorably in our 
behalf." ^ ^ 

By the time Reverend Branch arrived in 1956, the H.E.B. swimming pool 
and lunch counter were integrated: "Th^ first meal I ate in Corpus Christi 
was at a lunch counter at the H.E.B. grocery at Port and Leopard." 

Some changes came about as resiflts of outside pressure and the possi- 
bility of adverse publicity, according to Reverend Branch. "...somewhere 



in the early 1960s, (when) Ben McDonald was mayor, a (school) from Waukegan 
_W;scons>n. brought their band down here for the Buccaneer parade festivities 
The Asso. intedXress picked up on the story of this band coming to Corpus 
^ Christ! .?nd in setX<^q forth the story, it was discovered there was one 
black chiM in thi hrinch..ond the parents were cominq along. Master Host 
' was the now hotel in town in>si they we^^e goinq to stay over there. Of 
course, when they found out they had a black family coming, they called me 
to find a good, colored hom.^ for the family to stay in. So when the Cham- 
ber of Commerce wrote Wisconsin and told them about the arrangement and 
that this Slack family was going to stay in a n^ce, colored home, the whole 
school said, 'if we don't all stay together, we wonU come at all.' This 
was communicated to our ma/or from their mayor. Then McDonald talked to * 
Bruce Collins, who owned the hotel, and said, 'Now, Bruce, you are going 
to have to change your policy. You've got^o let this family stay with the 
rest. We can't have this kind of a scandal and the press and everybody 
picking it up.' So they agreed to let this family live there. Then follow- 
ing that, whenever a convention came to town and there were black delegates, 
^rC ^'^^^^ ^^^^ hotel. But we who lived here couldn't go to the ho- 

tel. If you came from out of town, you could stay, but if you lived here 
you couldn't. This was an actual fact-" 

Generally, it was the possible loss of business, of tourist dollars 
that brought about the more rapid change of policy. For the blacks who 
lived here, the ability to enter any establishment took longer^^tp^-at ta i n . 

The integration of Corpus Christi bowling alleys was a lengthy process 
that Reverend Branch was involved in from the beginning. 
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"When I Ldme to town, I was invited to become d part of the CorpC 

Christ! Baptisi Assoc i at i on . . . and Minister's Union. After our Monday meet- 

f ^^^^ 
in'' ;e would bowl and I could qo t^oJAVers Bowlinq Lane with the minis- 



teri-s group; t h^^y would let me in to bowl with ihem. But when I went back 
to sort of .Sa. , ':n u[), they didn't want to let me bowl by myself. Finally 
they agreed to let nie Th(^n I hnd a ciroup of niini'^tt^rs here in an insti- 

''tute from all over Texas' aruJ I went to tr3ke them. They didn't want them to 
bowl. Finally, after a hiqh level conference, tliey agreed to let them bowl 
because we were all preachers." 

"Then one day, I took one of our youth with me to bowl. Of course 
they wanted to know if he was a preacher. I 'No, he's not.' 'Well, 

you can bowl, but he 9^n ' t . ' When they were adamant, we went to Dr. 
Colson's office (Colson was a strong supporter of equal rights). Jimmy 
Barnard was mayor of Corpus Christi and we held a secret meeting - ten or 
eleven o'clock at night - at his house with the City Counc i 1 . to discubs 
this matter of (an) open accommodations ordinance growing out of this situa- 
tion of bowl i ng . " 

"There was a bowling alley ^t Six Points that opened its doors to 
black teachers and school employees to come in and bowl between five and 
seven one evening, before the leagues began. They couldn't bowl any other 
time, just that time. This bowling alley was blackballed by the Ayers 

chain. They blackballed the Six Points Bowling Alley and forced them> out 

of business. We had quite a rucku^, trying to qet the Ayers chain to open 

up," 

"Buccaneer (Bowl) was owned by people out of state; (it) was the 
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first one to t 1 1 y open up for blapkb to bowl. When Buccaneer first 
opened, we took hub load of our' kids and went out .ind had a bowling party 
The Sfcond time we went to fiavr a party, soriiobi)Jy suw.us driving u[) in the 
bus an' they thfMj.hi wr urr^ rom\nq for a sit-in. We had already sat down 
with tne owners v i . v,., [Umn had t^een openr ^ up. 'LiVAcnne called the-tele 
vision >tation af.d said Lj^||bt. Jofm baptist Cliurefi you th^ was staging a 
sit-in. When the pho t o^^ ra pher s and television stat ic^hs ■ got there, we were 
dll inside bowline). They had heeu .cooped. ju^t didn't let them know; 

vv d I ifi ' t make any fuss." 

Although a few busines.^s ot)ened up to black? without any pressure be- 
' * Nearly all nad to be approachetl X)n c7n ijidividual basis. Rev- 

♦ M t nd Branch e<^ntinued: 

"Now the movies. When 1 came, blacks could only ^o fo a movie that 
WIS located in The Cut and (they) could sit upstairs at the movie at Waco 
and Leo[>ard. We couldn't: c)o tt^ downtown movies." 

"Bruce Collins, the same man who owned'the (Mas t er »Hos t ) hotel, owned 
the movie and we got together and worked out for the movies, to be opened. 

of our churches that Sunday selected certain adults to be in the ini- 
tial group and worked out instructions and everything in case we caught any 
opposition frcjm anyone; how we would act; how we would conduct ourselves. 
At one o'clock, the adults would go and integrate the movies before the 
Udb got out of school." 

When Reverend Elliott Grant came to Corpus Christ i in June of 1962 as 

v/ 

pastor nf St. Matthew's Baptish Church, he joined with Williams and Branch 
in the integration ef fortes. They had accomplished a qreat deal, but 



/ 

^ housing was still closed and tvUicI* were still d i sc'i im i njted .n^imst in 

•hirinq p,d(.tues. FortuncUely, occordiny to Rcveroi.d Grant, "All cff the 
cour t-y kind of qot caught up into this thing of equal ri<|hts, equal facili- 
ti.-. open [lohc f,M- ,11 th._ citi<^trs of the United States and I think 
-that kind of cauqiu o,, he t . . (That) .,ave- us a 1 i M le bit more power- to 



Initially, Revt-rcnd' Gran t worked tc set up an interracial council made 
up of member . ut'th. bla.k, wh i : and Mexican-American communities. -The 
()iirp<)sc wa-. t(j .vork Loijether, pLi^efijlly, Iq achieve the riqhts beinq 
jnt for across the country. 
^ lawsuU a^, insl the, school board, over thu redrawirig of district 

houndar.ies, had "started thinc]<" [;v brin-jiru) the issues of equality into 
the (jpen . 

Reverend. Grint : ''myou really want to know ihi situation in Corpus 
Christ i in 1962:" (local) blacks could not check into hotels, use (any bul 
the H.E.B.) swimminq pools; the golf coUrse was not open; no open housing 
As for getting out. of here (The Cut), buying into the deep southside was a 
thins unheard of." . ^ ' ' * 

Advances were made slowly until the assassination of Dr. Martin Lut^ 
King in April, I968. Throughout the United States, blacks who had 
patiently for the deliverance of the basic rights they deserved as citizens, 
explqded in rage. The death ^of the man who had preached "love as the means 
of achievi^ng equal rights" (^5) and who had become the symbol of .the move- 
ment, made many blacks feel, that nothing further could be ach i eved'w i thou t 
vioJenct'. Reverend Grant remembers the night of Apr i ^ fourth; "There were 
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blacks who were qatherinq on the streets, threatening to burn and destroy 
our city. I got u^. ^uM ni.^hi and stood on the t.treet and dsked them not 
to do that d ;,^ronMsed) that I would take their fight fo the City Council 
<jnd t[.er [)laces, wht^rey r ihe^ w^inted." r 

They wantet. jobs. th^^e wt^re no lo^v open for b\:\^l students in 
^orpu^ Christi at that tini' ffuj^ h<id a 'JvV^lots out o\ the (naval) base, 
t-'t more likely ^\^q]o kids would be the ont^. hired. About that time, we 
,1 .ixty n(;re slot awarded - ir iishinqton for this area. The commander 
• ^Jt "f- v;(<rked with me on ihis and w^- qot blacks moved into jobs, and. Mex 
ican-Amer' well, because yoi] Louhln't discriminate, in opening it ud. 

' - t^i*^ ^'rs» thrust in s'ttinq black kids off the streets and get 
1 I'M wbs ffjr them in ^!,e sumnier " 

Ihc issue of open housing-was approacfied the next yrar. "We had an 
tf>wn hall meeting down at the roliseum in 19.69 for open housing. They 

V (ouncil) were saying we weren ' t 'hav i ng any probl ems , ^but we were. In 

L 

^"i- int.erracial council, we had sofiie Anglo people working with us. We 
":jid have [.Mck^ go when we would see an advertisement for apartments for' 
f !tt houses for sale; we would c^ II up the owner and he wguld say, 

we have an opening.' And once they get there and (the owner) finds 
they are black, they'd say they had just rented it and didn't have any 
' nings. The way we caught them with that was our good Anglo friends 
wr Id go right behind them and ask if they had an apartment for rent. They 
. uld sa/, 'Yes.' That's the way we caught up with that; of course, it 
.MS qu i te j ,f ight ." \^ 

"We had a march on City Hall asking for facilities to bo opentid to 
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blacks. Dr. Williams was leading the fight and we were doing the following. 
I made a statement tf^at maybe we should march on City Hall. I don't be- 
lieve in getting o-ut and screaming unless you have to scream. I think 
there's a time to scream and a time to stop screaming and be able to sit 
down after you get the attention of the powers and see if you can't work out 
, something in the way of negotiation. If you don't love each other, at 
least you can respect each other...! don't think there's a law you can leg- 
islate that can make people love one another, but I think there is a law 
that will make you respect one another. I think this is what we received: 
respect for our stand and our diligence in the fight to eliminate these 
things ." 

"The City Council and the mayor. Jack Blackmon - Ronnie Sizemore was 
on the Council - they had a change of heart. At first they said, when we 
marched, it was hotter inside City Hall than it was on the outside. But we 
did have some Anglo friends who marched with us and "some religious groups. 
We got those things open and we got public facilities open, an ordinance 
for open housing passed through the city. We had a federal ordinance, 
(but) if you didn't have anything on the books locally, it took a long time 
to get. any action from a federal level. We seem to see a different light 
in the city of Corpus Christi." 

"We had a great deal of personal frustration; it took time; it 
didn't happen overnight, you know. The Human Relations Comriittee was set 
up in the city of Corpus Christi from this thrust, but that did not happen 
overnight.'' 

."When I made the statement that maybe we should march on City Hall, 
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ybe we should give them a shot in the arm, (to) let them knov^ we meant 
what we were saying, that i;e were being backed up. That night, the news 
came on; 1 never will forget. The guy (newsman) blew it up strong on Chan- 
nel 10 (KZTV) and had me pointing my finger. You know how they can make 
you look. I had an anonymous call from an Anglo who said, "You black s.o.b. 
If you don't get out of our town before morning we're going to burn you 
out!"* 

•'That was a night of unrest, frustration and fear. I called Dr. 
WiMiams and Mrs. Mattie Flowers, wh() was also working with us. I told 
them, 'Now look, I've had a threat made on my life. I don't want my fami- 
irto know about it.' Dr. Williams assured me, 'Nothing like that has 
ever happeped in Corpus Christi.' I said, 'Well, you don't really know 
what is going to happen, because you got a lot of people now that are sick. 
In case something happens to me, I want you all to investigate it thor- 
oughly and find out what's going on and be sure to protect my family.'" 

"Of course, nothing happened. Still, I didn't know that at the time. 
Every car that passed my house... Twas awake. I lived with that fear for 
about a month before I really began to feel at ease ar^d be comfortable in 
my own house or riding in my car." 

In spite of the strides made toward realizing the civil rights of all. 
Reverend Grant thinks the current situation in Corpus Christi is "not per- 
feet, but we've made a lot of progress. I just don't want to see us retro- 
gress and get into a state of turning the clock back. We still have that 
feeling of 'Blacks are supposed to be in a certain place', and 'Mexican- 
A'^ericans are supposed to be in a certain place' and you stay in your place. 
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Well, I don't know where my place really is, when it comes to that. During 
the time of segregation, I was told that all the time; that's what frustra- 
ted me. I really didn't know where my place was. You get on the bus, you 
rode in the back; you get on the elevator, you ride together; you get on 
the train, you ride up in the front; wherever the danger was, that's where 
you rode. You ride on the front coach of the train in case the engine 
would blow up; yoii^^ be the first one to get scalded. So I really 
didn't know where nj/ pjace was. Finally, I found we all have a place in 
this world, and it'^ not at the back of the bus." 

Reverend Grantl a member of the Corpus Christi Independent School Dis- 
trict Board of Trustees, recalled an exchange he, had with Dr. Dana Williams, 
school super intendent:| "Dr. Wi 1 1 i ams . . . came j^re in 1962. ..and he used to 
say, 'Reverend Grant ^nd I came to Corpus Christi on the same train.' I 
said, 'We may have c|me here on the same train but I'll tell you one thing, 
we weren't riding in |^e same coach. But if we leave here now, we'll be 
riding in the sam^R coach. ^ We'll ^de together.'" 



Current problems fpr South Texas blacks center aroung three major is- 
sues: the diversity ^f the bJack community; the relatively small popula- 5* 
tion; and the at^titudes of non-blacks. 

Dr.- Williams stated, "The discriminations that are made now are more 
subtle; there's a degree of tokenism here. A business hires one black to 
a significant position and points to th6 fact, saying, 'We don't discrimi- 
nate. We have ^^lack. . 
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"Everybody is taken on a basis of merit, they can still discriminate. 
That, to an extent, affects the Mexican-American too, but not to the extent 
that it effects blacks. There are so many of them (Mexicans) ptere and so 
few of us... That's not true everywhere; 50 to a pjace like New Orleans or 
Atlanta. . .you see a lot of blacks in high positions." 

"We have 3 few blacks that are doing well (in Corpus Christi). We 
n't have any who aPe fabulously wealthy. Some are doing well. There are 
^ot enough blacks in Qorpus Christi for there to be too much stratification, 

Pl<)ces where there are large numbers of blacks.. .the society is stratified 

.... ^ 

ju^t ii'^' It is in any other group. You take a Mexican-American, their so- 

\ 

ciety IS stratified, ba.ed upon wealth, profession, on down to labor." 

There is some diversity ^ithin the group, but it is based on experi- 
ences rather than economic differences. In spite of vary i ng * i n t erest s and 
goals, many blacks share common experiences that provide a s^ense of unity. 
As Reverend Branch pointed out, "Some blacks have had experiences (with 
whites) that haven't been altogether com fortable..,! guess they have pres- 
sures, from both sides; within the black community if they are in the 
white community. If you go too far in your relationships, say... you live 
guarded, you live protected, you don't live really open." 

According to Branch and Grant, there are black needs that canno^ be 
met in the white community, especially in the area of religion. 

Religion, traditionally, has played a large role in black cultural 
life. Reverend Grant: "We do have a strong faith in God. I don't think 
that black people could have come thus far without a strong', dynamic faith 
in God and' belief that there is going to be some relief somewhere. I think 
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it's just like the children of Israel, who served under hard task masters 
for a long time and God said, 'Moses, I want you to go tell Pharoah, "Let 
my people go.'" God sends thti prophet or the preacher to the king but nev- 
er the king to the prophet. He did not send Pharoah to Moses, but He sent 
Moses to Pharoa'h; He did not send Ahab to Elija, but He did send Elija to 
Ahcib. We just kind of believe God intervenes in some v.c^y where there is op^|. 
press ion . " 

"There is a little bit of difference in our feeling. When yom^ome in- 
t(^ ) black con(]regat ion, a lot of times you're going to hear 'Ame'ns', going 
to s(^L r t' icing, going to hear screaminc^ out, going to hear all this kind 
uf a th,n.^ That is no guarantee that all of this is a spiritual movement... 

but itdoes carry with it a bit of spirituality. I think the thing that is 

- / - 

so spiritual about it, is when you can come within thesb walls, or any 

^ J 

walls where there is worship going on, and you can leave with the desire to 

serve, to go out and realize that you came out of that same world." 

Reverend Branch concurred: "I guess there's a freedom in friendship 
of the warm association of togetherness." | 

Although the black population of Corpus Christi is small in relati-on 
to the white and Mexican communities, two blaqks, Ed Samples in 19/5 and 
Herbert Hawkins in 1981, have been elected to the City Council. Reverend 
Grant reca 1 1 ed ,u^"When 1 came here it nev^r would have been thought of, it 
never had be/n conceived, in the hearts and minds of Anglos or blacks, that 
a black wo^d be able to be on (the) City Council. That was never con- 
ceived i/ the hearts and minds of black people. With'six or seven per cent 
of the population, how can this be done? Well, I think Corpus Christi 



should be proud of herself, that she has made the kind of progress and has 
given the chance li) the voters of Corpus Christi who have given blacks a 
chance to prove that they can be concerned not only about blacks, but about 
Corpus Christi as a whole. I never thought when I came that I would serve 
on the (CCISD) boarC no way. Now 1 am, Tm there." 

The attitudes that many non-blacks exhibit toward blacks today are 
oased more on ionoranct" tfian purposeful discrimination. Because they were 
separatied for so long, many blacks and whites are still uncomfortable with 
e.ich other, and o; c laboring under false assumptions concerning each other. 
There ]rc indications that many whites fear blacks, perhaps from feelings 
of guilL dbOut the treatment delivered, perhaps 4ue to stereotypical ideas 
some whites still harbor. There are also indications that some blacks are 
aware of these fears and exploit them as a means of defense against a sys- 
tem they feel is still discriminatory. In any case, there is a great deal 
of misunderstanding between the groups. 

Since the 1960s, integration has become less of an issue politically 
and legally. However, Reverend Grant states, "You still have that under- 
cover segregation that you don^t know' is there. You can meet them and they 
are full of smiles, they are very cordial, but if you really dig down deep, 
'scratch where it really itches', you get a reaction." This' is not true of 
all whites, of course^ but the fact that racism is still a reality makes 
blacks wary in the'i r dealings \n\ th whites. 

T+ie one arena in which cultural attitudes are most evident is the 
classroom. Most blacks interviewed stated that educat ion' has the greatest^ 
potential ^or all(lviating problems and, simultaneously, can provide the 
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/i)Ost damaging experiences for the black child. The policy of forced busing 
has served to alienatt^ blacks and whites, although that was never the in- 
tent oi the policy. Reverend Grant explains, I have studied this business 
of bu^ i 1), the mixing of s t uden t s . . . we have violence between students and 
teachers who are forced to work together. We have teachers who do not want 
to teach in the westsKlu schools, particularly in predominatly black 
(schools), where the black or Mexican American student is eighty to ninety 
per cent of the student body. We have Anglo teachers who do not vjanJ. to be 
there. We have Mexican-American teachers who do not want to teach in an 
all-p)dck situat'orT. Thev don't understand i^^e culture of blacks, they're 
not svnipathet i c . They do not know thdt in comiVig f.rom the black neighbor- 
hoods we have a class of blacks who do not have but one parent, nvaybe don't 
have either parent. (They may be) living with a grandmother or an aunt. 
That one parent has to work and that one parent has to^be Mama and Daddy. 
Thus, the black kicjs are left alone at home to get up and go to school. 
Many times they don't go or if they do, they are not properly dressed, not 
properly groomed, their hair is not combed. Many Anglo and Mex i can-Amer i - 
Crin teachers just don't* want to be there." 

"I have foLfnd that you have to deal with the kid on a one-to-one basis. 
You've got to find out what environment that child comes out of,* what prob- 
lems does that child face at home? Those problems he faces at home, or she 
faces at home, are going to come out in the classroom." 

"I don't know too much about Mexican-American children, but since I've 
been working on the school board, I've discovered that there's not very 
much difference. You can't take a child, put him in a situation and say. 
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'You're qoing to act like an Anglo. You're going to conform here and 
you're going to be just like I want;' 

"Then you've got another class of blacks - they have both parents, 
they .ye a home their parents are home owners they act completely 
different. Jl , ire noddle class and color doesn't make any difference. 
They are able to fit into that type of sitUfction. So you've got (to have) 
teachers and princi,kil^> that understand that you're dealjng with a differ- 
ent type of child when you're? dealinq with children who come out of a low 
ecc^nomic class.*' 

"! think the teoch-jr who is ^joing to teach in an integrated situation 
will have to learn th.at this child has , to have some personal attention. - 
Touch a black child \ ' .1 love.-^^^ack is not going to rub off on them. You 
j:ome to the classroom as an Anglo - you can touch them all day long and 
you're going to leave the same color. You're not going to change and 
you're not going to change his color." 

I, 

"Before the busing, we did have black teachers who cared. Maybe the 
black teacher was the only teacher he had, but that teacher put her arms 
<3round that'kid and said, 'I love you. I'm not going to give up on you, 
I'm going to report you to your parents."' 

Busing did have a positive side. The reason for cou rt -orde red busing 
was to provide equal facilities. The Supreme Court found that the separate- 
but-equal facilities guaranteed by an earlier court decision were not, in 
fact, equal. When school districts were slow in providing equal facilities, 
the co'jrt mandated busing students to different schools in order to achieve 
racial balance in student distributions. 
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"The facilities (we had) were han.d-me-down facilities, even the desks. 
The books were book-, that had come from the Southside. They had beJK used 
by Anqlo students that handed thfem down to 'our little black friends', be- 
cau r, 'We're goinc/ to ci.'t a new library for the Southside.'" 

"I think wc'vei learned that all of these things won't create the best 
kind of envi rc:>nn)enj U';i hvjrning in the classroom unless we have egual fa- 
cilities, updated ru r ^^i cu 1 uiii and teaehcrs who are well prepared. Maybe 
b.ick then, black tiMchers did not .l^aVo the t^^hi^at ion and background that 
VMM fnd w;t[i southsiii^-" foachtTs ^K^w \jc have. Now I don't go along with 
the ;d.^^ (that hlacl^ students should have black teachers only). I think 
children 11 learn by voluntary mixinq with blacks and not being forced to 
do so. I think our bia.k kids will learn by voluntary mixing. I feel that 
neighborhood schools will do something for the child - something better 
than being bused out of the area when all the schools are closed in his 
neighborhood." 

"I think two things are going to be pertinent in the black community: 
the church and schools. When you close up the church and the schools in 
the community, you leave nothing for the child to^look up to. You've got 
to have some black teachers in these classes with black students, teachers 
v-^ho have achieved, who have made it in life, who have love and concern for 
the students; who will come back into that area and reach down and bring 
those kids up to the level they have achieved. 1 think that is what educa- 
t ion is a n about . " ' 

"I don't feel an Anglo teacher cannot do this, but that Anglo teacher 
has got to have that lov.e and touch, that concern. The Mex i can -Ame r i can 



teacher is going to have that love for humanity, for children, as they 
reach out to instruct, shape and mold the lives of black kids who are citi- 
zens in this United States as well as anyone else. It can be done. We've 
come a long way. We've n(it some more things to do, thouqh...but we've come 
long way." 
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Contr i but ions , Customs , Facts , Etc . 



Czech: There arc not many Czech words that have been adopted by 
Americans, outside of proper names. In Corpus Christi, 
street names such a*^ Kostoryz, Mokry and Sokol identify 
the section of town first settled by Czech ' i mm i g r a n t s . 
tfwjiisfi did get }\ . ,)t ^ meaning work, from Czechoslovakia. 
There is d [possibility that the word .}i'ioit^ meaning some- 
r one who works hard,. edme from the Czet:h term for a house- ' 

hold bt^rvant 'Ralka,' often attjibuted to the Poles, 
I' r(^ally f r^n the Czech pf7'\7, and nu'ans Fialf, as in 
^/ ^ t ime . 

The Sokol (M'gan i zat i L^ns are an important part of Ameri- 
can Lzt'ch life. They cire dedicated to physical recrea- 
. tion, primarily, although cultural development is en- 

^ coLj r.irjed i n C/tM h , 'l\ ! means f\^ 1 con . 

Tfu first Czech newspaper in the United States was pub- 
lished in Racine, Wisconsin in 1855- ' The first Texas f ^ 
Czt'ch newspaper was started in La Grange in 1879. 

The first American man to become a saint was Czech. 
Bishop Jon Neunyrnr^ born in Bohemia, was canonized by 
Pop" Paul VI in l'J77. 

. - , \ 

We 1 I -known Ame r i r ans of Czech descen t i nc 1 ude actors ' 
Walter Slezak and Jon Vo i gh t , artist Andy Warhol and' ^ 
footbal 1 pi aye r George 81 anda . \ 
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Mofoviaf-, Buf,' hiiaiib, SiU.-.iarib and Slavs are usually referred to as 
Cji-choslovakijfv. al.thouqn ihty cjre di ^lunct qroups\vith boiewhat diverse * 

toric'b. Th. count! y rcfened to a> Czechoslovakia did hot exist as a 
POl it ical unit uiit i ) 19l8 . ^ 

Thr Czechs, . -[>o^.cd of Mor. avians, Silcsians and Bohemians, speak varl- 
"^^^'^ ' ' ^^^^ ^ 'Kunr^<' .lis.iMcJ as iVesL Slavi'., and • a re^, sepa ra t ed 

cjeoqru; i v, 1 1 1 y fvon th«j Slavs by nount^niis 

In t^c sixth CLatiiry n 0 , i he Wlusl ti Slavs settled in the area be- 
tuoen the Danubc> Rivrr and the High Tatr.i, Sudeten and Ore Mountains. This 
group, made up of Czechs and Slqvaks, was ctiintinually overrun by invaders 
until one group, located in Moravia, managed to fight off the'Pr^tnks .^nd 
Avers and establish a Slavic stJto. Its tenuou^ existence disintegra\ed in 
685 and the people were again invaded by various aggressors. 

Because of the repeated invasions upon isolated villages, there wa^ 
virtually no sense of na t i'ona 1 i sm. One local resident of Czech descent 
stated that the people of one village under threat of attack would pay the 
e'nemy to invade another village and leave theirs alone. In regions where 
commerce between towns was unnecessary due to the self-sustaining ability 
of each commufiity, t h i s' prac t i c e was'comnion and a requirement for survival. 
While it strengthened community ties, it also created distrust^and suspicion 
of all outs iders 
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During thib period, Czechb enjoyed very little independence. They 
were ncirly d!u.,vb under d-fo,eign power and' endured a great deal 'of oppres- 
Mun. nieir euliure alone held them together ani while certain elements of 
It UL,. difeeled !)> invader b, the core remained untouched. ^ , 

In llie (li.ith eernury, a loo.sc all-i^nce among the peoples gr^^w into the 
G..'..t Murav,„n £.,,,Me. Although succ. ..ful, the Empire was dependent upon 
tl- qualitfeb of I lie le.dtis, rjtlier than on a coht i ve government. The 
le.jder. did hav._ .t.onq i,„( , lu.v. ver, and i ns t i t ut ed . i mpo r t an t changes. 

0-.., PrincL Rc...tibidv, invited S 1 .,v : e -bpeak i ng ,ni r bb ionar i eb Cyr i, 1 ' 
M.tt.H,,,, to Li.rv. rt l)ib :)eople t, Lhrisnanity i n ^ the mid-80pSo -Wfi^he 
break c ed bt ti., . tht Eastern and Roman Catholic Churcheb, GerLn mis- 

bionari... .W^,rl-^ed Byzantine Lat hoi i c i m<, v.itli Roman in the Morav i-aiUImpi re . ' 

'^"'''^'^''^^ '-""^ bucceeded by Prince Svatopluk and at hib death in 894, * 
the irne of succebbion was in question In the confusion, Magyars invaded 
Slovakia. Because of tn. ..eographic boundaries, the Czechs and Slovaks had 
<3i ways been distinct <|roup.; n,e Magyar control separated them politically 
as v/ell and fror'that time on, their histories differed 

The Czechs in Moravia and Bohemia estabJished an independent state, 
allied with the Germans, This affiliation was mainly political and the 
Czech culture developed independently, borrowing little from the Germans. 
The Slovaks, however, did not enjoy such freedom and developed an identity 
similar to the Magyar, or Hungarian, culture, 

- In Bohemia, the Premyslid line held the throne and its f^ers were re- 
cognized as kings. During their- 400,-year reign, they had alliances with the 
H<J / R<;man Empir.^ which surrounded Bohemia, and centered their capitol at 
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ii i.iue (Prcihj). WiK'M the Premyslid lino of buccesbion ceased, the Luxembourg 
line of Gornuii! 1 ,n.i', abcended to ih^ throne of the Moravian-Bohemian btate," 

i'K'.c'f ChanK's I (]3'46-78), the K;n(|(loni of Bohemia flourisljed. 
■' -'^ ""'y Romcin Emperor, ^.JJr^gue becan<^ the Emp i re ' s "cap i to 1 and 

a .-'(itor >.f cullur >^iul , 1 r,irn i ng , Thc.fir-.t university in Central Europe 
wci e-^t ihl I st_u J tfU're and tho CziLh 'Kinquage was pronoted. After Charles' 
. dt..th, the B.jht'.nin sMte icclined but ndtion-il pride and identity remained. 
Thi-, era of awaron.'.s cnablrd Czechs to strengthen their Cultjire and tradi- 

* ( 

'^^ year, i . ,pw 1 m i c a 1 and rcliqious turmoil, the culture 

s( ''le en(ni |h tc cruiurc. 

Of It-, two re.-jiMT., Mordvui and Bohemia, the latter had the largest 
populatiof^ anJ produceJ nost nf tho leaders It also witnessed most of the 
upheaval. In the early UOOs, John Hus, j Bohemian religious reformer and 
ur^ivurbity professor, f^reached aqainst th.- corruption m the Catholic Church 
and found great support among thci people. In 1 1 5 , he ras burned as a here- 
tic, but his followers oont inucd the cause. War between the Hu:,sites and 
Catholics spread and eventually pit the Czechs against the Germans. 

In 1526, the Turks took over Hungary Because of their proximity, the 
Czecfis assumed they were next and^ elected a Catholic Hapsburg from Slovakia 
to the throne. While this required subjugation to the foreign monarchy, it 
afforded them protecti-on from Turkish invasion. The Catholic rulers gave 
religious freedonr to the Protestant population for a number of years, but 
gradually the Protestant churches were closed. In I6I8, Czech nobles de- 
posed the Hapsburg king and started the Thirty Years' War, Within two years, 
/he Czechs had been defeated at White Mountain and approximately 36, 000 fami- 
lies left the honeland, to avf)id forced conversion to Catholicism. Bohemia, 
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onc-t the center of.f'ow. i, becane a minor province, and the Czechs were forced 

to Mjpprc ss tfu'M L.ltuiL' ond fi'litjion ig favor of Gorman 

By io.!r). tfi.' .ntifr f)oliti(jl structure of Bohemia had ahanqed . The 
/ecfis I. - cMc .u st.^rvi.:nt to thtTGcrmans and Aubtrians appointed by the 

!fui.w(..'c r. ,u,rod to a.lopt the German lanquacje and culture. Having 
^ ^tit-'M, in i uniltJ ..opK-, tl,. (zech, imn thi. oppression with 
J'-^-'t.aJ of bii[)pre^sinci tfuir CLiUure. they nurtured it, develop- 
»ncj a n.a.Mual [), id. tiMt sustainod th(Mi, and kept thci- (radiMons and customs 
il'"" t hroLjqfiout. ytirs I sub|uqcili(;, 

1800., (fi.'i ' ./t M fMif'uiuu' nationalistic itoVcna-nts throughout 
Europt>, ^'.^nculurly mi f.erf,ia> and Frjnce, The Czocfis [relieved they had a 
ciiancr for the r.stitu.f.n of ti)t'tr lands and riqfits The Revolution of 
18/48 v.as bloody and futile. The Hapsburg., with a strong military, crushed 
Mk' r-ubellion and th(^ Austrian/German Emp i r e'^con 1 1 nueJ . 

t 

For many Czechs and Slovak-,, the failure of the Revolution served as ' 
tne iiMpetus for emigration., They wrre frustrated by the lack of opportuni- 
ties and education afforded them, since only the wealthy had any options. 

one immigrant to Texas stated: "In the old country, one was nev<^r able 
to get away from being a cabinet-maker if his father before him had been 
one." (1) This lack of freedom coupled with forced military service insti- 
tuted at the time drove many to emigrate. America, offering the-chance to 
own property and advance socially and economically seemed the only alterna- 
t.ve. Between ]850 and i860, 23,000 Czechs and Slovaks had arrived in the 
United States; by I9OO, the number had increased to 189,363. (2) Although 
the Revolijtion failed, the monarchy did grant peasants the right to emigrate 
.ind, IS tile figures indicate, many availed themselves of the opportunity. 
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The* Czech Iricnn-^ (^f independence did not erid with the Revolution. During 
^o^^ ^ I, til { ,u fv. cmd Slovaks' t enevA.d t fie i r drivx.^ For autonomy and' 

host il it, t.'w<ird the Austfions <md Germans increased, As c3 result, many 
C^^'^ ^ ' ^l()vMK, .re .^rr. 'sted jnd executed' 'as' t TcH tors Nationalist 
It ^-^T.. .lOc^dquai teret! in f\i r ) . . »-^tab!ished ^f council to qain recognition 
fron^ I [v.> liniteil Britain <infl Pu . ; i as an i ruk'pendent Czecho-S I ovak 

1ove-nMenr. On Octot-ei 18, igiH, the Czt'cho-S lovak neclaration of Indcpend- 
< rice w<j^ issued } ro( - t h* Umtid States 

ihr cwnstitutlun Wrj s b.i J mtt ip^... of the iifntt(i Slates and France, 
19?.: .1 liberal and ;i ticx r iMc f>'ri,; of qove ronu'ri ( h.id cjpeated prosf)erity 
^'^^ I ' ''^t.^ ^ounti /. Manv i)eople of (M'rman descent, who did not like \ 

Ifie n< V/ country and resenied t>i i fU} irtvited as a nn r i t y caused tension 

especially in Slcwakij As Hitler (jained more power in German^y, Czechoslovakia 
entered into al.l iances v^ith Yugoslavia, Rumania, Frafic . ..nj the Soviet Union. 

In 1938, the Czechs held [nore political power withifi the country than 
tfu' Slovaks, Althc>uqh the Slavs were offered autonomy with tlie Czechs, they ' 
v/anted independence and appealed to Hitler for assistance, When the country 
was tak^n by the Germans in 1939, t l^e Czechs suffered initially for their re- 
sistance, but the Slovaks, too, were eventually dominated 

In 19^5, the country was reunited but suspicion and distrust remained 
between the Czechs and the Slovaks The two groups had gone through too 
.Tiuch alone and, tn©ugh they were closely related, their histories were too 
divt rse -to allow for total unity. 

At the end of World War II, affiliations vr/ere made with the Communist 
Partv in order to gain its help in reconstructing the government. Eventually, 
tn^' Connunists won control, of the parliament and cabinet and Czechoslovakia 
became r} Commun i s t -b 1 oc country. 



Czechs in Texas 



r^K first C/o. r^. ^iMir,i<nU Ant>rira Wcis Augustine Herrmann who arrived 
in Marvk^nrj tomih- in l6yi. He surveyed the region and won the 

^f)rc3tb^ of Lord B^jitifmrc who row.i.dcd Heriridnn with lj,000 acres in north- 
eastern Maryland, There H-rrndnn built his home, Bch'-^Wa Manor. ^ 

T!u. first Mfnu[) ir.miqrat ion ot Czechs occurred in*1736-37, wnen the 
*iorjvK), Bt.-t.iren (husJtes) 'left Saxcny for Georgia. The sect had suffered 
reliqi.,u ^arsL-cution since the l^th century when the Catholic fla[)sbur9S de- 
feated therr at the Battle of White Mountain, Their settlement in Geof^a 
was temporary; soon they established the colonies of Bethlehem, Nazareth and 
Lititz in Pennsylvania. In Bethlehem, they founded Moravian College for Wo- 
men, the first institute of higher learning for women in the United States. (3) 

Until the Revolution of l8^8, entigration from Czechoslovakia was limited 
to the wealthy and they rarely had any need to leave; prior to I85O, Czech 
inniqrants in America numbered less than 500. (^) Peasant farmers, locked 
into a class structure that limited opportunities, gained certain freedoms 
as a result of the Revolution, but the right to emigrate was, for many, the 
most important. By I9OO, the number of Czech immigrants had risen to ^ 
189,963. (5) • < 

After the newcomers settled in, they wrote home and encouraged others 

to join them. This was, perhaps, the strongest reason to emigrate: family 

4* 

and friends were there and could help in adjusting to a new life. St^mship 
conpanies I i k.c Hitters visited tov/ns and villages extolling the opportunities 
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available in tbc {in i t^n^ States. Czech and Slovak immigration increased every 
year on<l i^y l^io, , 5 1 6 h.id come to America, (6) 

OF M)c C^t'c fi > I iio ,.anie to' Texas, most were from Moravia and Bohemia. 
The tir .]r.)uf3 coming lircctly to Texas arrived in Galvcbton in 1852 and 
m<^v vj ori TO Cwl Sit'' kj ind New Ulm in Austin County. The Reverend Arnost v 
Bergnvjnr^, \j\]0 h.wi tirMCil thuiii to come, w.)^ there to greet them. Eventually, 
thesu tov;ns wei c known as t hi New Bnvifn Settlement (7) 

Within a yt-ar, 32 nort- families airivcd Sincp ni)st of their money had 
^ ^'^-n s()ent on their {. 1 . .jgc, they hired out as tenant farmers. Many settled 
near F:i\ t t ev i 1 I l , original 1' j Gerfnan Lommunity. Although problems existed 
hctweei I . lis anci Germans due to their t.,"xper 1 ences in the homeland, the two 
groups understood each other in terms of language and culture. In the late 
1850s, Czech communities were established at Hostyn, Dubina, and Praha, while 
the German towns of Schulenberg and Halletsville included many Czech families. 

Although nearly all t hd>^ imm i gran t s had b^en farmers, they had to learn 
about American crops and methods o^ cultivation. In addition, they had to 
adjust to a new language and culture. Since they settled in Czech or German 
communities, they had help with their entry into the American way of life, 
but often the town seemed more of an extension of the old country than a new 
land. This proved to be a greater problem later when many of these families 
set of?^ on their own. ^^^^'TT 

Through hard -work and frugality, the Czech immigrants eventually saved 
enough 'money to buy their own farms and soon most of the land surrounding 
the communities was taken. Those who had arrived late wer*^ forced to look 
farther away for land to purchase. 
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I remember that there was a small glass of holy water and a small brush made 
of wheat on the table to use as sprinkler, a tall person dressed in white, 
the f^riest, many people kneeling around, and our father in the casket below 
the big cross which was hanging on the wallo On the trip to the cemetery 
I was sitting by the casket on the wagon and during the lowering of the cas- 
ket I was tryliig to pull our crying mother away so she wouldn't fall in the 
grave. Today I clearly can see it as it was happening now--and these mem- 
ories drive tears in my eyes." 

"School at that time was a two-room divided in four classes and atten- 
dance was only half-days,. There was only one teacher; third and fourth class 
before noon, first and second class in the afternoon, tven at such a short 
time of attendance we progressed very good; after six years we were qualified 
for high school. Many school pupils were exempt; they didn't* have to go to 
school regularly to the age of 1^." 

"In the village of Zeletice was the Parish Church of Sto James (Jakub) . 
There were k mission villages attached to Sto James--Nenkov i ce, Drazuvky, 
Stavesice and Strazovice. Up to I89O the parish was under one priest Fr, 
Albert Vodicka. On Sunday anddays of obligation he celebrated two masses 
and to the missions he walked to teach religion. Our- village Stavesice had 
a Sfnaller church with a cemetery all around it, and it was dedicated to St. 
Florian. On ^th of May, Feast of Sto Florian, there always were services 
and on the fol'lowing Sunday there was a viHage fe£>st--a small one'o Once a 
year the deacon made a visitation to all the parishes examining all the 
children from all the missions in religipn with the help of teachers." 

"In the year l885 was the thousand year jubileum of St. Mathod's death, 
one of the first Slavic Apostles, and to Velchrad came processions of the 



faithful from the wlu^ilc state of Moravia, Fr. Vodicka led the procession 
from our villj'i- . All the pro(.esbions met at Buchloyice near Velchrad. 
From ther, ,u nii.hl, in procession of 5,000, young bride-maids dressed in 
white anu li(]hted candles, four or six abreast. Behind the cross and the 
bricV-mauis were morct:inq y )unq boys, older men and all elder people, pray- 
•nq fosatv wan smqinq jnd fnusic from several bands. Everything was very 
beautiful. We smj I I kids with empty stomachs, not to mention not having any 
.'TK^ney, became orphans. Between the hitjh crowds of people the Sisters finally 
t(.ufK} u<. just before noon the next day. What really saved us was that one 
farnt ^ in Bu^hhwice had about 30 sacks ot pears in untied sacks standing by 
^ wall. yithoat crying we ia^^^ed until morning. Then some uncle from 

Zeletice treated us ..ith a piece of c^^ke jncJ grandma Nechwalska, mother of 
Joseph and Martin Hlavinka, gave us a piece of smoked ham and a piece of 
bread and after that we were more satisfied." 

"When our father died in 18/8, three of us--sister Agnes 12, brother 
Josepn 10 eind me, U years were all c^f school age." 

"It was too much weight for my mother to supervise the estate with minor 
ehildrcn. To avoid hiring help she leased all the farmland, keeping only 
enough that she could farm with us small children. The land was leased for 
a period of timt when brother Joseph became 16 years. Then in 1888 the con- 
tract ran out and brother Joseph with help of mother supervised the still 
intact estate until- 1892 when he married and took over half of the estate, - 
the other half was left to me to supervise. In 1893 the youngest sister 
Agnes married Frank Uiktorin and I with mother ran the estate until 1895 
^hen I was taken into the army^. ^Jntil my discharge from army in 1897 my 

*)rh.>r vyith the he 1 [) of my brother and bro t he r- i n - 1 dv; ran the farming of the 

I 

'•st.jte. That Sc'im,' ^^^r I married Frances Polrr, also of Stavesice." 
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"After I (iriltod, I was .isMgnod to the 11th Company of the dragoons 

in the City o' kr.ju nor Vifim.i on the D.inubc Rivur I must tell you 

sorneth^, , fron nnliiar/ lif,..-H agree with the gyp^y i.ho s.sid, 'ItS beouti- 
ful wh. you hH>k ,L from ctop of d willow trfe.' After we were .jssigned 
to .,n,|M. bqudJio,,,, n Se.qcant of Poli.l, .ince.try introduced himself to us, 
"^-'^•^""■^1 ' ' ' /iH,r ev<iyCI)in.| Lo, le ^ me '( .jnythin() wrongs you. 

' ''t--i .ilMiJt two we.k,, our ey. s opened. After nujht 

feedin<, thtr. o.i . selxiolin,, (.., . !„■ first fioor, Wew.r.. i,, t.A, lines, older 
f"<""-'i b,-l,,ru!, u, youiu, tn./, o.n' ,„to , o!,m M, ,uuI another friend. 

'^^'y^'^' "■• .iMd list. ■, d to wh.it 'hev o. re tedchinc, the older 

V ' • '"^ 1^ ■•"'I- " -> u,, lo you if the re. ruits are .,ood 

dra.ioons. >yoc, i,.,. 'o heal IIk ,. o!, „o,, . r'l t,eat you. t know what 

kind all recruit , <,re. They a K, , , s ,omp;.,,n ..f their MWncjs di appearing and 
they tl..mselv^s t)ur y it soiiewliere and then dini't knovy .An-rc And they, bay 
th. older onpb are steal mci anel that I will not judge. 

"It .y.is a sad look into tl,, future With beat,r„i it was not so bad, 
only one was wry raw, Others didn't hurt anyone, but stole in full measure, 
Wittu, „ month , ui trunks were yetting lighter. Everytlung was disappearing; 
what we brought, and also, what we got from the army: clotfics brushes, belts, 
< fc. As long as money lasted from home, I kept on buying and replacing the 
,t(Hen (j>K.ds. Then a friend told me, 'I am poor and have everything. When 
you see somethinci. is mis.incj, keep your mouth shut, and take where you can 
r mj it.' After we trained ourselves, everything went well. Otheiwiie, every- 
th^r ) wer.t well, training on horses was easy. There w.is little walkuHi and 
with sworci and ^.irbuu-, it was not difficult. Most attention was given to 
''''"'I- f"i tiv. w^ k, wi I'ulf /itfi.'Ut giuis, A K'w rideis (lal their 

/ 
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^Mjrs <iftc'r tw(. ot It.r.t' pionthN Bv lliriMmds only tfif worst riJiTs v^ere 



nic ny o 1 dt r '.o U! i tM 1 tMVc^ for Ch r i s tf-ia s ho 1 i (jays Even 
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^h^' ' ' ^ '^^'^^ W<'^^(1 ritl* r . \ji^rr tohi tfu'y could .jrt ^8 hours K^vr but 

ttu wcru fiofno. I vai 1 o .iskt'd if 1 .v/dfHrd to qo hoiiir I thouqfit how lonq 
<^^J'^ ' ^ ^luc I ht ' M ui (rip for'r 16 hiuif ■ The sorqoant answered, 

'^^ ' v^'" ^^^^ ■ ] 1 ' i_ fn; Chi . .tHMs -iway frc^i^i home 

but It w«> jovful. i* wa. .1 ^ ■.tii<r la ( Jay (mM^,. i in . {i,i<r. eve. Then 
'■• ' v;-r, cj Lii! 'MM. ; t e cMhi i h' - • I • ,q i n^j " 

■ '^'tiua i!H f. >i,i('!k'; f ■ e',, (li foi [ui'V> fht'n tfieit wa > a rich 

' upper \ .L,o:,q,M • auMnas. Ui^fv oui aii^^rtends were 

'•'^^'fiM. 'LhcMv.iM cve.-thnu) -.as . i , L i f ^ w.^. peacelul except one ' 

.olditr (K .erteu anj l ui sai-qe v. as vi i y up ,er and iiujd. But evei>th{nq went 
^^^''l' Sd.to'of the outburst f i the oid man (sarqe) didn't hotlier us as wr 
II ]ot u >ed to hi I, and t ii,,e v;as passinq b\ . Ihv st^cond Christiiia. was ap- 
iM'oa f. m(j {]u i y . " 

"Once ue vtnt ot. hordes t(^ V i erin j (tfi(^ enfJr^^'^ (afiital) to put on biq 
par<id. . her. wen to be three Eiapcror. firesent: Austii-^n, fienuan and Russian, 
rher wa^ going to be an inspection of the sohJiers. A !>](} rain i-utned ito 
/\11 trirte dr(;ve by u., not over 13 to ^0 yards away, so I qot to st e i 1 t firee 
of tf>ese heads-of-stat e t rom a very shm t distance Th<]t Russian Dzar was 
rea 1 ' y a b i q man , 

"Once late in the tall \ye were sent on <i teleqraphic rt^^uest or order to 
MovS' Zum^y Castle m Sh.^cjkiK There was a hccjted election takinq place be- 
• /veen a Ca t n() 1 i e -.indidaie, Pau! Kovae , and a mason, Istvan Kraus, Beinq in 
I h*. .e rwir(«, I ^aw >tf fM owti x e> KriusV ](d>t)vist <iiid hnw fu [ni)k out his 



billfold <ind huvifi*) votes» As the story qoes, ho st)ent over 35 thousand 

c rowns «Hul Kr u . ^vwii . " 

"N' • .fcrmts r i ved ; not Slovc]kb iujt mostly industrial workers from 

^ '^^v. rotr'jit) didn't <i,-f)eci I tr^ t fir old man and in t\;u months, 

nu* Li (Sen, 'C i w<v/ Ihe old man from anqiM \v<} tijrninq almost black, 
^'•'^ (^^^^ ■ t<)ko.| (h' anqei nn i, . n-jr to h|, , f)e canceled our leave, 

and .uchaservuk iitK I tusja, i.^mI. '^trtruf us all (jotonour 

kn^^e . .ifd i)c ci(ied h for a if h.- . , lo i i,r . ir i fi {.mI. I ex- 

' • ' d . 'cr y t h ■ J ; , - , M,. I 2 '^i ' ^ I , .iiM ' in a h. r t o put in jn 

UM'' -ci! oi- I r^jii lor ii, J, n.) Sh .,ia s( » Mid c^ot a^Lt.urance th<)t 

> ' ; i y I ; I p 11. • P t,n 1 , I i"Mi id , . i ^ d Al I Lfi<3t the old man 's 

'MJtrnirc , ss did,>*t hr-th^M iM, !d^)/, | rrtnrnrd tho military 

f^^H' *ind put on i' \ju iinox|u . .dl/ tn.- <h1 ,n nid ,i vor^ fi-iendly fare- 
/L- II and atidLti, 'Go \]o\uc and b.' n.-rry,'" 

"Thr year |88B wi (W t-/ .iioothl / h^it ]8H^i , ( r t'ad.'d . ith b.j<i fortaiu-s. 
I ilI- -f^ocket <]n[ ny t)iMfMM .ilfi I jj .k- .iinunt nf fioney, I lost <j 
ft^.'. in M.I ^ tfie h-a^.n burned dovn \jitfi <j in - y ;Ma(d i i lu^ und iu'ds for stock 

"1 t l\ n fMn(] s(.mtVne eitfier car(M*'>.ly o\ i n t . ( a • ona I 1 y threw a monkey 
.r-Mch into the thrashina machine. No un- Lver knew how it liaf^pened. We 
.ilso lost our horst^s, and then hoq cholera broke out. A head-on crash of our 
v;a()On with a drunken driver of a flour vjaqon and a carriage or buqgy was fol- 
lowed by .lany slee^)less niqfUs," 

"For answering at the Control Asstmbly i^yith tfie vyorJ 'zde' (present) in- 
>f I' f German Mner/ I ^'itli i> ' ther ^ WcJs <ir.reste(J and jailed at ^he unmerci- 
ful ()i infariious ShpilMw rq pLdei il P-r if.-nti.jiy m Brno. This Czech word 

' ' > recilly <] lu^)f^ ,t a.,ii. ,[ i ..>M(,u M - ir I 'i,]n.i.,,' t r eedo: ■ \^yh i ch 
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w.ib won by Sldvjc r t^if-; >en't d t i after m^^wiy ytiars of 'touqh fiqhti^ In 'the 

pjrliamonr in l88|^ But, in l89;^|Pe to the pressure of the Germans, it wbs 

|aqa^^^M^,.i led This capbed a stronff rrfusal from alPrhe Slavs > One Very 

' > (>' lest'^by thr nan>e of ./Id ink'. laisied a moutninc) flag w i ( h these 

v/nilb: MiistiT.^ ill Austria died.' S>Mice it UH^ t fie lirst prcUe^tLhe pOt 

' ^^'^^ r he<jr--50"n ly > in i.nl '^t'rc)te^t> \; iiK)untinc]. Newspapers brouVh^.mi^ 

of uidt*ni/u) pro^"'. flovakia, Croatis, LLir;ini.*, anil aUo in Poland, 

P'- I. le wt're oh i cc M firjV.ind l.^* pr(3nK)!e ^; i every rha'rUr Llicy qot' , they used the 

f 

^'fi ic-t»'ni' instiiad o^ fh i-rnidn 'In-r^i Cour.uje bcqan to build and th^ ' 
Ausf^K^e Governru- ' took dra^;tu s-.eps DeLe^iiber 6 the Military Court brought 
out Lfu- \.rlict urr us. We v^ere tailed it that time, v]^ . Otmar Dnfek from 
^Kyjov, Jt.hn and Peten Muchuras from Shard ir, (VarnKi 0. Peter Pekorek from 
Svatobarie, father of Yosef Polcar, ccnisin of niv wif<^ from Stavctsicc, 
H/iK'n- Ka 1 i voda ; accountant r-f Kyjov Hospital," » " 

"The Prosecutor Col"Of>el Trnka of German Co. 91, a traitor of Czechs, 
was askinq for Kalivi^da an L^itf^-me r1(^<uh pena 1 t / by hanqing for answerinq 
Qzech ''Zde' in^re-id of German 'hier' and for i.inginq the Slavfc hymn 'Hey 
^ ' He asked life foi Diifek, ant> foi tlu> rest of us 5 years in prison • 
'at Shpillberq. The President of the Court was a Czech patriot ond he was 
.jskinq,6 months for Ka)ivoda/ 3 months for Dufek and 3 weeks for th^rest of 
us The mil'i'tar/ jury, of course' all Ge rf>ian\ ^gave a verdict of KaliVoda )8 
'iTont'tis, Dufek a year,^nd t hti rcs^t of us, 6^ion t fis. 'at £?hfj T i 1 be rg . ' In answer 

'to ihi'^; Slavic, repre^entat ives refused la v^te *2jB m i1 1 i on x rown ^ for the 

^ ' ' ^ ' 

'Military if the Pien wcro not released from Shpillberg.. 'This opposition 

draq.ied on for. 5 months unriNorie re[)resent at i ve for Poland, Goluchovsky, 
■ \v/e Ihe one vote uece>sary fot the bill to' pass. Durinq fj^rs time we^ere 



under invest i()<it ion n . Shpillberg Federal Pen i tent iary 'but it wasn't so'bad. 
Relatives anA.d icn>i^ had free access to us and patriots didn't fail uso Our" 
^ ^ive^ ui-re buppu, t.d with money and they were not forbidden to-bripg ub food 
and eviM beer <3ii>l wine," 

"Atter relod.e t roiT) Shpillberq, I sl.jrted ih the fall of 1900 a large 
brick plant ent.ipri' int-. v;hich over k years 1 put 8,000 crowns, mine and 
borrowed. The ent m pr i ^e' d i dn ' t pay orf due to my inexperience and other 
obstdcleb. The thouglit of the possibility that 1 might have to labor on my 
ofi.M ov^ined properly for someone else simply horrified and tor t ured - me . " 

"M.ui'in Hldvirtka, brother of my hrotherr in-1 aw, moved to America a few 
Vear^ i..l.,re, about 1893, and settled at East Ber^iard, .Texas, y^hen I was 
serving time at Shpillberg for using the word 'zde', he wrote to. me. 'Don't 
you^haye 'enough? What are yoiu waiting for? Here in America we have freedom.' 
I .^I'swered him, 'I am coming to you,' but at- ho.iie I d Kin ' t tel 1 anyone except 
the nearest of kin. I didn't even say as much as goodby to anyone." 

."On the Austro-Hungary ^and German boundary at Bohumin railroad station 
a policeman stopped me and prevented my getting on a German train„ Jubt tKen ' 
another train came and- I got away from him,. I didn't have any sleep and was 
cc^ld and so I. fell asleep soon in the coupe. A traveler came on with several 
satchelso He obseCvqc) me fois|g|R/h i 1 e , then asked: 'Where are you going?' 'To 
visit my sick brother.' .He smiled and said: 'You are going to* America but. 
this way you yvil F not get there.' I ke.pt on denying^it as best I knew .how " 
H||^satd, Friend, .1 Crossed the ocean three times there- and back and I can ' ^ ' 
und<-rstand travelers. Everybody can -tel 1 your intentions on you.,' He intro- 
'duced himself al Stephen Novace"k,a -traveling salesman or agent. But I . cTon ' t 
remember now what he C^as "seH inq." 




fler a good breakfast, 



hen he took me into town 



"He <.iid he ,i year and a half on the road. 'If you want to come 
tne, I liv,^ . , ,i,,vc'c and tomorrow. I will get you safely Across the 
border in Ratibor to Germany.' | believed him and openly told him why I was 
leaving, even thdt a policeman stopped ,m', It was n but neither one of 
us sl>^pt. He w.v, t. 1-1 inj nie how to act and what. to watch for on^^JoUri 

He tilked ^oberl/ orul f rably about America and add.'d.^here is future i(n 

Amer ira. "' 

"With this kind of -serious talk we came his lh>H-> early ,n the rtorning 
• ^v: chil.ren 1 .oned lili-i very.warnil 

they fixfed oedb for ub and wt> blept until dinner \ 

to look around anj warned . 'Where there a/c no^luc caps (police) there 
/ou must move very slowly, keep pla> inq up and down with your cane and they 
'ill pay nu attention to'you. And you will not have .,ny luggage or bags.' 
We returned to his home and it was 'time to leave. These people wouldn't take 
anything for my stay and trouble so I offered him a ''bund 1 e of clothes, working 
suit and tv;o changes of clothes so it wouldn't be in my way. He took it and" 
said he would give it^to his workers We went to Rotibor where he exchanged 
nv Austrian money for German Marks and gave me a letter to. his friend in 
Leipsig with h i^s card. 'Don't worry,' he said, 'My name is known fr^m L.ipfiq 
to feerlin.' He waited untTt-+4ie^^tra^i n came; we shook hands. 'Have a happy 
trip and lots of luck in America, "' 

■ "F^urther traveling vyentalmost without any d i f f i cl7^^<es. There were 
fyw C'iue Caps (German Police) and then only on large ra i I roak sta t ions , but 
'•.ravelers were not bothered. In Leipsiq, all of a sudden, a ri\t i c- 1 ook i ng^ 
Tiqure showed up and was running up and down in every coach as i f\ e was look- 
for someone," 
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"In Oer I ! cfiarnjcd trams and I didn*t see him anymore. When I got to 
Brenen one vf > irr'i. (the steamship company) agents picked me up at the 
station ..nd bruucjht me to Misslcr's office. There I discovered that I was 
short .v. ut 6 or fijrks to pay for a voyage to Galveston, I couldn^t ask 
stn.nger^ to helf) me onl by paying jhe difference. So I decided to get to 
Arr.oriyan shore jiiywdy [)(.bSrblc whi,h was un .in Cc-^M^hip which went to 
Baj.^i5?e: T>Q^_^-m.^n I n.)Li fi od my wife i,id Mothei uUcn I was I hdd 

V Marks'lefr and :>f-*<r^;j- .inys tiampling around hft-men I finally got a 
:mp l)>-<(nbor 7, UO^ . The v(^a.,f had very stormy weather, and I lost my 
last Mon. . Soneoiie fiust li,ive '.tjleii it or I may have icfst it, I don't know. 
I report jd .it to tfie Ca^.taiti, but tfir nioncv was not returned. After 1/ days 
our ^hip arrived in Baltimore on Ciirist.Ms I've, December 2^th. Before all 
the emigrants were quest toned .und released it v>yas k:00 in the morning. For 
some of the emigrants their friends were waiting ar\d tal ing them to their 
•^omes in this promised land. ' Some were held up and their relatives were 
notified by telegramSc I. put in my report that I was going to Martin Hlavinka, 
an uncle, and tbit he was standing good for me and had work for me. And he 
V'M. so good that he sent me money for train fare and also some spending money 
wi th i t, " 

"I was taken to the Southern Pacific Railroad Statior) from the port and 
qot a ticket over a meter long. From this ticket every conductor tore off a 
piece. After three days of travel, I was on Texas soil, somewhere in Lorjgview.' 
Between Baltimore and St. Louis, Missouri, some German was asking where I came 
fron. When he f i na 1 1 >y^nder stood from Austria, he wanted to honor his country- 
He cat off a big chunk of Chewing tobacco and handed it to me. It was 
weet and \ found out it was tobatco. My mouth was full, but I was afraidVto 



man 
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^•uallow 1., nnd ;i w li no place to spit it out. My face began to expand 
anJ tin.-.lly th.. • pii)l,-<i out ..i spittoon from under th>- beat. That was a 
hell of . k^kI Kihodi for mv ami I never did try it .njdin " 

ti''i<-^ '■ to VMM ,T lonq thiKj for another train in lartjer rail 

stj! lOMs like. L-fr k, T.A ,, IsHn.i, and others, but ti.^ lonqest was Longview. 

On Jmuary /.th, i jO'.. . i r-wrM,,., vo, / K,,,:. .Mti..., r„on, and there I saw my 
first rieciroes who uer.' shouCA.-ui jnd'wh.opi , it .ij, f,o„i b-OO p ,,1. to 'cOO 
a.m. --and I v/as scared to death. That was firs. ,,„| .mfoiqet tabl e night 
o: ■ 'as. In fbuston, with six F'ol-sh young niyn , we go( from the Pacific 
Station iM the Central L- -pot , an.l wc I our.l a place lo sleep, Then I had a 
sbav a",i . qoo<l bath, 0 good ii;ea I la a rctaurant, and I had a feeling that: 
I was at hoMo, froni Houston, I got to Ea- ! oeinar.! iust before noon." 

"Frank Vasek brought me to Hlavinkas i.aer^ I .t^ytd t\;o or three weeks 
before the/ found work for me on a rice farm in Taitoii to, Frank Gurecky I 
notified n family ,>ijj^ mother where I- w,is- On tfre 5th of Febrirary I started 
on ny job for ten dollar, a month up to September, and durmg thrashing rice 
the pay was $1 50 a day. At that time I sent for my wife and there were now 
two children, Marie and Joseph." 

"My father-in-law sold the brick plant and farm. After paying debt-, he 
deposited over 6,000 crowns for us besides 4,000 crov/ns for my mother's re- 
tirement. With my wife and two children that year, in December, I905, to 
Galveston came my brother- in-law Viktorin, sister and I he 1 r childrer and 
brother-in-law and sister Josef Hlavinl-a with children„" 

"Work in the rice field was something new for me. Preparing the land 
ind planting, bringing wood for reserve, keeping up the steam boiler, irri- 
'|)Mng and thrashing, Kor wood I cut down trees in woods about 5 miles away 
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tr> )uno ond Jn i , i\ by myself. Mustang Creek cut through Gurecky's farm 
ond froM tficM,' , .r v/.s distributed by cjhjIs to rice fields." 

"R^ ' nrin^ tho,, c^inaL. i/<r> ftlavc« job. Canals [lad to be deepened 
^'''^ ' ' ^"^'^^ sii^wels Down deeper, it was not dirt hut mud 

MiXMi with root , uu' t,.,:. It C(,uldh't be picked up with .hovel, nor fork, 
^'-^^^^^ ^' ^ ^'^^'^ pKi/rd ,„ ,uncr ,nd n.,de riud in,a 6 tr^ot 

iii i ifi summer. Tni.'. i;iorn n , mI f, ^<,«r wtt ,umI o[1 " 

"I w,. prep<ir^ru, f,-,r,n un v i!„ rMniru} y. since mv familv was* 
^' ' ^^"1^^^'^" • rv;m -iv .>vin.,, 1 buu.jht fn\ Sbh 00 a pair of broken- 

• '1 txJi fii.'an Brahi.kJii Bulls, and with tt^.n, | was farmiiui to 50 acres for 8 
.'car.. first year, I CM)pped (;n Mrs. u i . i e Vacek's farm, a widow of Vincent 
Vact,;., fhu puc^ple tfiere were -Do^tly (jood -hea r t cd to beginners They gave 
many things and offered to loan egqip.nent arid offered credit Josef Valigura, 
t.^r example, almost forc-d to buy ajcultivator on cr.di'f for $18^00. I 
used it from 1 906 t(» 19:3 and .old it to John Pi leek fur $15,00 jt East Bernard." 

-^'In Faiton everybod/ was . ly friend. Iqnace Kahanek, Naisei^, Lichnovsky 
families, Antm and Josef Valigura, Josef Dluhcis, Gurecky, Felix Stavinoha, 
B.drich Michna, and many others. My wife, thou(|h, was lonely arid missed the 
relatives who were all settled around Last Berrtard and Hunger ford--H 1 av i nkas 
'ind' Viktor ins. So in November of iy06, we were moving to East Bernard." ^ 

"There was not too much land to be plowed and by Christmas plcwing was 
finished. It was too early, for planting, so I vvfas helping to break land 
^ncadow) on the new farm of Uncle Martin Ulavinka. That year, the boll wee- 
vils were very bad especially near woods- From that tract by the woods we " 
picked very little cotton. On another t i act , due to too much rain, the cot- * 
t...' v.-as grown up in ve(r^tation hit madf' rmc h more pi r acre t^tVan the field by 
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^'^J- u 'po.it 111 Lnr(jf)c, I t^r^ucjlU 60 dcres for 

< " '^ci ! y fd r b t hf c r ops 



» l^'>'''lh, ti.ijr up ii)r It. And the following yc<ir, 

^' • Tfi<jl e\ir, 1 h'.uqht l^O jLTcs of prdirie land 

f)r._,ir, t(^r tv70 moM^ y^Mrs I renlinq. in 1909, 

'■'^ ' y ^ rj.jK' of LotUMi, I Ik, fo]lo',yii)j yco r was .i very 

' '< ' 5 I > >p U a n u ■ ic>rK / 

) , 00') . A t L e f ( \ ' I ) i , . !,u »Vi (1 ^ M 1 ^ M I 

're ilc,:U- ^Oln. , uof . > (,M>ekinM it around 

*'" ^'^-'^ ' ^^"^ '"'^'^ i ^^^^ ' (..Ml IV the bt<)te of Oregon. 

' ^-OLj.itr/ (rui . ir Ir^ ..Mil. toiiJ Me M I founcJ a place ni 

0-.,ion t( rie.v/ould 'tw.v f'y I l.'u.Jil p.upeil. tl<eie .uuJ put up 

. row nu,r.- , ,ihen I ,joL Ln.i: j J t -p,. i - ; l , J 0 1,1 i.Mn Sonir didn't hold 

1Mb WfM-d <jfid we blayei .utinq in b-.st Bern.Md, [)uL it .uvs eatinq ny health, 
Ju.t the qypsy i u to bOmeone he was anqr y at, '! don't wi.h vou anythfny 
.-r^e than a bad neiqhbor.' Foi three iiiore vedr^ I had to haqqle with then. 
In v/et yreif., wa 1 1 r danu]c,.,*J my c'-(.^ , a ncMrjhi.r stopped up the drain of 
'.Iter on hi^ Inn.H, With the help n[ icfin Vashicek, the e(^unty built a drain- 
'^'^^'N --h d^^ined the .r-jt. r from i,iy Kwid. Attei (hat, the envy of my 
.'jfjfibors didn't affect me." ' 

. *'r[iat '.ame ye,,r ny cotisin Temas Stanek houcjfit a farm near Robstuun, 1/ 
''ties west of Corpus Chi i^ti in Nueces C(.unty He wrote^. mc to come c.nd help 

to build buildings (^n his new place.' and rrinq some cotton pic*kers< Four 
m{ us went. Crops were trcmend^ous, tfic counti/-:.i^ and (juaMty of the land 
. V, ve^ry appealing l<) me. 1 wrote my wife about \i 

"In t.;) weeks I qot news that bp UfU i 1 no-zX^e f^romi^onq cotton cro/, 
t(. h^av, rains^ trlr,^; (^heded) all t Uxi--h^ i f oKt, cHuI is g row i ncj*f il d . 
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.! fel Mk- crvi.M, LPt: -Dp wcj . Ill I :,iM-.u; ! -wc ufi 1 y iiiado four bales. In 1923 

I ./»*fU t< o.-rfv M) r ti.t' tountrv for proper { y to buy. After the 

"^^nj t with ,iv "iTr ihi i)cirt of th,' counlrv, u*^^ k1<>J to soil our 

^^^^H'^ ' i ■ ■ Last :M,,iMrcl in PujD,! -n , boL<juse .ir-iind Corpus Christ 

* ' ^^■'^ ^ si,i.i! / ,..1 ,n<Tc W.J . a sh >rr K].^ of dr inf-i , otcr,and 1 1 .;as ' 

'^•ce-,ary to ]>aul it ho , r;.)t.'r .tiiM,,- M(.>iin,< Rf)hsr.an tht^ ..'ell water 

•1. QMoJ eDough to J; ir,k, so , mK-<! :)t,.,)tirv d round 'Rob -> town , 

f 

\ -M'i' af^ cu]r.c'iK>fit wiLh c.Lalt^ a , i iha( I'M > ^lu. out of 275 acre tract, 

' 0 ! - «. ^^^,\ Antwn Clni f> . .ho I i d th> p..>[^<rl^, tfu ^ jiance of 125 dcres 

Mi>':naci. w, , h th- uiKi. ' .1 >iKi WK] th V. ( iuv (..al es to te ^feop 1 e) 
^'iM sell m/ farm. The/ came ind ^o h i i .ja rv t'-i thoas.'^fui o'oMaib; fiiij. Ihe 

-fpr..ct wa'. written up tnat I'l.t tni/ifii r[i . j 2/S jrro.. That I refused 
>i.id thL contract v/as torn up, I solJ oy foru t^ ^ Jon i Kon.icka and 'then bought 
I Me ] >rj acres according to th ^ oricjinal agre<,n^nt." 

"Short ly ^before Christn.as Eve in 1923, ne and fam.';/ vere l/au/inci t<i^t 
.^'raa^d. Rc)ilroad or 'boxc<3r I lojoed besides furnituie, tarr, e^^f;ment c:nd 
stock with 5 thousand square feoL of lur,h-rMa dry weaJhet, '\\ started to 
rain. The ra-ilruad oqen^prom i sedjj^ha t he will q i ve me aood service an3' he 
certainly held tro his proi^^. It was oL\/iou-- I bat th. car '."yas heavMy over- 
loaded the 50,000 pound limit, but it wasn't wei^^lK^d any\^;lif re. I paid 80 
dollars plus $5.00 for one ex..hafi(je When we got to Robstown, it was pouring 

> .n ram, so we brcJu^nt c^n 1 y the nece-^itie' to the new h(;nie and the rest of 
• t s^o<ed inla cotton .(^ed hou^e of a gin company close t.i the raiT tracks. * 
/Wter it ^yr^s possible to t (>ut, bro,ijqht fehe e)ther stuff. "4 

^'It was tfie middle' ot Februco/ b^Moie Lould get (nio the field. In 
' ' b^''60 arres ready to Weii-i. \ '-as favor-. bK , so a good' 

' ^ . V- 'S Tfo r V'^s t . 'd . > t , iTu ag w < I b'\ t i f i ii n-] wen t" \ ' I 1/ ' 
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"Ill Q,,i,,erc..j G|, b.il.s .,r ccaror> Monev fron thib I invested to 

' .■inr>, ,,u) ...lu.pn.unr. In 1930 I estimated that the 

^^"'^ *' '■' ' 'i.. i^^'i It -.tilted lo t.iin o, siMply pourcd--v;ater flooded" 

' * w,,L..t , On 1,„ -lyino land th.; fruit (t;(.il',) 

" ■•-'iin.l L-.Uwi „p t,, id ,o 12 feet hiqh We onU 

■ I"'' M' Out ,b.- . salv.^ncd .'2 Ixiles 

-I colLon ^„.ce r. t^c.U: i r, i - -v, i Ic n > , ' s ,,ro .,.er i t y . Itroclly 

w.s h.ni for ,v.,/b.dy, , e ,,u , up to n,uch 25 

'H'. u hund.eci t,-; rickmq , ^ lu.ky tn.,! I ,,ot money f;-on, savinqs.fnr 

uLi^...tnt i.ri.Ui.J' „■„ • cuuld p,,, ny oo I i ga t i ons . " 
l'33i due t.. late pi .pjra t , on ol l.ipd, crop^ were not encourdginq, 
or rcitnerla f lop , , ci c was no Mu:,ev i' , nr.-t p.iy.ii.ni^ or tuxes. At that 
t.nie.^nklin^D Roosevelt ueramc p,e..|.-n. and th,;,,,. heqan to. turn for the 

I got d federal L.,-an and with tair tr,.,-,. ^,,.,,1 favorably. To 

this day I remerU.e, witi, .;n.,t K'.y I ua; carrying home the refea,e i, l^i^ 

♦ 

lifter i.a/inq the last i n s t a I I („. r. ; on ,n> debt on the fann. Fron, there on it 
was easy or cinrto vork with gnod health and the l,el,, of children who were 
on t n. i r ovyn , " 

V 

"Conditions had improved so much that in 1937 it wa-, possibleMo thor- 
oughly repair the run-down dwelling When in 1938, our youngest daughter 
-jUd^ried, we were left alone„ I still farmed with some'hired help off and 
, on. VAfter five" years of marriage, our youngest daughter became a widow. We 

4 ' ■ ; ^ - " ■ . „ - 

t.<ok her to us. Her firm wa",. sold ond I was renting my farm to my 'so.V Josef . ' - 
Wti.r, she gained stionc.er health and children (all boy,) were growin., up and 
th .y w;ere <ihl< L,, L,.]^>, she bought our fari^in November, 1956, I gave up 



j|] r.> we live iMth my v;ifc in rotrrotment not in town 

• 'Ut \n r) niv. . f! u., »i, re on t ho f.Uhi.*' (9) 

In I .lo, S' hi' V l-')\i()ryz jMirchcj^-ed 1 ^ acres of the pld Rabb Ranch ' 
^^'''^^ ' ' - lIi; >( I [|.' ^.Lil (1 i V i clod it, n, tried it BohtTii<in Colo(iy Lands and 
'^^ • cj'L.iti^i' I M^. rjjch .pc-j})or across t[ie HiMtrd States in the fall 

^''^"^t ^'^"'f, ■ f.. lilies trh'j t[)^ri ,-nd by TJ 1 2 , 'o-^toryz h^d f)urchased 
ci'M»l:i^r 2,200 aciL • for fur- r.^ ,tov . • I o, < s , ■ ( It iifuh'or liovj r.iany Czechs 
n(jved in; some lonjtu.u' roM u.m ^ > K i ) the rodimut^ i « e> never the thriving 
^^^^^ ^' tory^ [>l).,i L Still, the .jre.i rMnie to la identified a^ Czech and, 
in r3jf^ t^^e nd^^ii, e; t LathoiiL Chure't ioeated on Kostoryz Street wa^ 
elianc). d St, B.Mniare to bts, Cyrtl and Methodius tp honor of the first 

-n i i< nar I es in'Lohe.^'ia. With ^hat r^deduation the wishes of Bishop Ledvina 
were fulfilled. In bj22, he had written, "T intend to make (a parish) ex- 
clusively Bohemian, and not conibinc it with a German cop()re^vU i on " (10) 

When the Czechs moved s(AJth, they heqan to experience difficulties [pre- 
viously averted. In the Czech and Gen. ;an communities, the need for Encjlish 
was ninimal; cbii \^'cn went to schools in wliich lesion-, were taught in the 
Luropcan languc^ges as well as English. The children learned some English 
but conversed in their "home language" mote readily and easily, The sch(K:ls 
they transferred to in ^?>rpus Christi and Robstown taught English only and 
tne/ had to learn quickly, 

j The head of the household, most often the father, wc^rked frequently with 

Store owners^ grain dealers, bounty agents and other conihiunity people who 

. T.kt only English^ 'He needod-the language, Ljsed it often and was riotivated 

to lear-i it His vyife, however, stayed on rlie farm, isolated to some degree 
^^^^ 

• <' ' t for Saturday ^/r-it-^ to tc .yn Sfie did not ne« d Eiiv.-lish to survive the 
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way i.cr !h, DcUkI ,in ■ .mldren d i ^1 . 0,, ; t,. S.i t urd.iy t r i - , . lirr family trans- 
lated for .^r mJ K- r .ocidl life cMcrcd .iroiind them afid other Czech wives 
in the artd. While sho was, in a sensf^ cut off from Cue mainstream of 
Anieriof li-. r .^laiion ,ii>tainpd Czf^uh troditioiv. and customs within 

The iliildren, -tt-n born in ih. hnirn Sl.ites lii ^,.,lk;nM little Fnqlish, 
itt.'Piod s>Jiool i.'iti 'i^-n-Czorn [.rers Tli,- ti:i. iti^i, t,. w.)S ditfi- 

f 

cult jnd ihcy were ..ften made fun of for their docents and ,v.,ruinr i j t i oris . 
M.in, C/ccli children suffered from name-calling and ethnic slui-. Such treat- 
mjnt mad- mem emf,arrasscd about their lanquaqe, accents ond any other 
accoulermf^n^ that set them apart from the majority. 

in tim^', the children le^^rned English, adopted V.iei ic an cnsloms, dress ' 
and idfom. and the differences gradually diminished. Xi^. ir parents, however, 
continued as before: their fathers spoke only enough English to survive in 
their businesses; their mothers sooke virtually none. The customs practirod 
pn the home and the language spoken there were Czech and while the children 
honored the traditions, they were simultaneously embarrassed by them, Many 
of If..' children wanted to be like their "American" f. \cni]s and they wanted 
their homes to be alike also. When t*iey realized that their friends did not 
eat ^\'/'2rh.r> or s.uvii i foreign language-, rh^y felt i>n.' (Mnfor t .^bl e about in- 
viting t ht^fT to t hf • hon""^^s 

Due mainly to ,f hp ridtcul.^ tiie/ ex.u-r icnr.^d for I'^ing different, many 
Czech children grevy away from their traditions They concentrated on being 
"Ameri^can" and excluded the old world customs. This l:(.ok» r) 1 ace gradually, 
bit t\v eruJ result was the same: niany t rid it ions we'-^ K),t 
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The d i sap}H\ji ,uico of customs is as i rn.w i t d b 1 o j s iL ib unfortunate. 
Ofti-n traditio, , :rv hu i 1 t on need <)iid customs evolve out of habit, when the 
need Ms ,.)ne oi m<. ^ i t i n t er r uot ed , they end. The immnMrirUs adjusted to 
their ,v.)y uf i i f. n, j new cuuntry anJ d i scov.u e-d ihat many of old 

'^^.v we., no iv.fuv- - > ^>|^r opr i a i e , us.'^ul (^^ pfictie.-l. 

'ie./ .ithniL » >tK I .( Jo(, . n^i icA, tit^-ver, <ind nurtured cultural ries, 
Fne Calhoik uuhc!,, ^ j.n ^ h,SMn ->f .uttuie i r, Cjeeii slovaki.j .is 
well Amc>-ira, v as equal!, iM^ortdiiL i iu L/l-cI- -i Texas . The - . u 

L<Ulu^ifc UnioH o^ T. x<js, was ori>]in.iMy founded as an 
insurance orcjaf) i /ot jofi .n p-ue i over the hiqh Ini.ic.t rates being charged 
Texcis r.) oers b;, noi-niern companies In addition to providing insurance and 
loans, K j T e[)courajes lur ^ .j y i ^e u lanqujge and culture end provides 
assistance to tfie needy. 

'^^W, ^'^'J^^n'- ^i-/:' ' .o /ro.^ ? . . < uv-Slavo-M Bene- 

volent Order of the Stale o^ lexis, is a fraternal insurance r)r . jam zu li ( -n 
with lod'p;^ throughout the state Tl^^ S P J,S.To has built retirement homes 
and supports' tne study of Czech lanqu'i.jc through scholarships jt tlie Jniver- 
-ity of fexas an^j'at Fexas A & M, (ll) 

''-^'/, meaning fah.c^n, is a Czech youth organization that emptiasizes 
[)h/sical training, such cjs sports and gymnastics, and Czech culture. [stab- 
lished in Prague in 1862, Sokol Halls began appearing in Texas in I 908 

All these organizations serve to strengthen the Czech heritage. While 
Many of their members may never have been to Czec hos' 1 ova k i a , the ties with 
the homeland are still ^>trong As witfi^other groups, Czechs have no desire 
to I I v't an/where r^ut A/icrica, i)ut wish to retciin their legacies. Tnose wrao 
nave visit-^d Moravii 'm" [loheinia ott^n returfi with storie. of the beauty of 
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^ »v )c , .J M r \M . 1 ♦ ; (ui t tit v i 1 1 u' . ^ t (i i s h i f t }i t n 
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^' ^^^^ • ^^lJn^lnu on m'^'^'^i ^ '-^ i^n ^^nd le<winn his brotfj.^r 

»hert_- on iht f am i I > propert/ M/ nK^J.-r m uiri > chiM i^yi»!i ) wfdov.t . 

-liothcii , i>o ihey brou-ght her nuUher wilfi thcMn she d'dn'- liki it <>/cr if)rr»> 
She w.i. poor and 'had to i./ork in a sucjuf fdctorv. Fli- r, , nd .ollicr o' nr/ Jndd^ 
"as Cfying nnd my pKXh^r'' hiolh(r ^aid, 'Dot/t .ry- W^' ' r - -jny^^ a l^i 
' W*>'.(' ooinr, ;o hav(_tL hr; ici M^an ]i i h. r. ' ' Wh^-n loUs cci,.ip, 

t t"iey were ooor pcoplj^!,^ 

"Tliev c ante to nalveston an^ traveled on -)/ tti*" t^, Wiilianison ToHrWy. 
n t h^v uoloadt^d sonewhci-e in a de[)v»L, m / qrandmot hr r said, 'Oh, 

'^^'»h;' In [hose days, you Ji/n'r have towns, just a station. When v;e f i i^t 
c f. here (to Robstown), t hen!;^^}^ notfn nq but a sign' The t ra i n *s t opp(>d 



^ ^'r^^ if you wanted' to (ji'l.off." 

"They unlcjadcd. A FfH^^nd^jyj^ from the sanu viMaqc .vas already 

^ re and w.,. qoin- Lo thr i ur> My qrand'i.f>rher qot out and :>aid, 'Is 

' ''^ what Anerica i * Sf, had h-r first siuhr--it was norhinq but frairie. 
e ha - Cwfsv f-om <i ^/illaq.-, I i ) I : - u .''<,urMrv, -n.i this v^a s norhinq hut 
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• ^'^^ ' ' ' 1'''^ 'if^^i fMiiird Mm (I uff in f)t , WcKjon to Holland, 

' ^ ^^''^ • <i)^j;fu'i d LottiH) I ly Cjf cifidnun her , 

' I^JvK S.H.I \\\ wj. .jHnq to pick cotton, 

' ' ' U"\f.'i:'r V , Dj jciy wd^. pick- 

' " ' " ' ' ^ i ' V , M , . ,< , , If .McAt y. ar t hev 

■ ' ^ ^' ' ' ^ ' « - .1 . , , ! I I., r . , J u.ufJ / would 

' ' — ^ ' 'M . ^ Mir <li(1n'i j ike 

' ^ ■ / ^ ' - - ' ■ 1 ; -u! .1 ),i ,fio ;m > She 

' '"^"'^ ' ' ^i'^ 'f' I- ^'V(f.lH>Jv, muI (.rondmother stood 

- ^ " " -''^ ^ .n > , . . , I, UK,*' J . 01 cours'e, 
would L.,. Su.u- .,r the tejLh. ; . i e prelt, , leun , I <,Me.s t lu^y didn't really 

^^^^ ^- W.- t,uj hjL wv .oeldi.'i .Mul .K.. ! behind or we were 

Kju.jhed aL. After ^vc l^arn.d, it w.. , .ill r u)ht jnd ev- .ylhinq wo. fin^.'* 

"'^''^^ ^^^^ ^^^'f^' ..M'el^...' ,v '.il vew., rh' c]o: ddjiinod. And when 
the Wcir [.r-iku c-;. in Euiope, the/ - . ,1,,: they w, re I, rc My brother wds« 
''''^ 'f'Ot-qM^ tw,Ntc.n, }..■ .nliM.. w, U.,,MWMr I. it eixK^d bt for. ht, was 

read, tu ficjht. Muther Wd'. always qiad fi- Wds hei-. ! didn't hav( any- 
^^"^'^ 'i' tfter'V. SIk '>aid, 'Ir's f.etdoi. h^re,' and sne was l^appy Sht 
liv. d L(j he eigfity-^ix .(^^rs arid stie lived with us a ye.i r in this house. My 
ddcio/ died kind yoiin.., ^Mxu/-nine II. ■ vould alwa'ys^ialk when he qot a 
clidiice, and Mother would sd/, 'Behdvc' Whdlfver it /s , it's for our own good 
rind we ^lave i t ()ood " ' 

In.. , ipres..o,^> held h^ n( n-C/ec fi , fhe "Bol.c i ar. s , " as ^they were 
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iMLd, varied. i., '^!iL ^l^ilri^'J^/', i Villi' VI j ^ ^lutlir-i Tuylor relates 
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interviews held with ranchers, farmers and merchants of Nueces County.. 'The-.' 
opinions expr ni, ed ^ ind icate the range of attitudes held in the .1930s. 



Or-r, of i^ie ^'H^'t ('Oiq^^tcnt and obscivkxnt Tcxm ^y':>'rr}c>\^ .Jormentcd 
the d'fj .'n(\\--'l\'^ :cc%' the Arrtt.rKtvm and hhi' t^ohcmian cvid 
^ :man fxymcrc^ in ti;r rounty; he commended the invspcroii^^* ^ 

d 'crsif\\}iio}\y (vvi ae'ded^ '-'^ thom'^co'id (Bohcrnuc': and Gevmm) 
j\. rievr he f^^e hc.^Jt thf>!j /'>r thie C<\mty. It to tnw; 

the Ame2*ijan fax'rne^ oper^d tO€>mru(*ri tu^e Li ijwn ' (13) 

~ We pvcfcv Mexleans to Bohemiayu^ ; then (the r^ehrmiana) Dork thcLp 
wo-ncn; thnij l^n'b edu.jiiteJJieiv nhildi^'n, Jheif eve pvotty\jood 
fovmeve h^t Ihey .tik^ '^Ir.nloh and not proov(?rA'>ini' and'no advan- 
ie/e to tJie rofw^ 'ifpj Thry '.i? 7 / vpi^fe hard :md y-ay out tkeiv 
,iejd^ but th<^.ve 'e ne pony' eonLaet with then!, ^ Thry-nevev 
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T'^K- Mexi::a.i.:? Trey .i'/?'^; • n->'^ ih e'^f7'h\^^ so hani, 7md l)c 
eJzpeat rtwe of tjie Lohcr^-'arin The [i. menu an ':aJ ^^entarier, of 
al oilLzatiar. beh:)^.d him The il ^\ x'eae.) u\ heee an-^ of 
the Low alasa..,o 

A t/}X>fes& zonal man of distimjid^jhed, i^out^ia^i eaie^ -tx^ i\mxiL'kedcf 9 

I owi in favor of ras^d^'ituuj 'inrif.jAitim of ^BoheikSj, ' but not 
Me.xrioan3\ The Mecria.v^ m-i^^ei-. a fair 'to m-iddlimj jood aitf::ien 
ayid doea7tH try to aBmrrj' Uite. The Bohimk h^iznts "--o intevrum^y 
• with the whit-r,^ Yets^ they'm whiie, but theij^rt- not otir kind 
of white. <15) > ' ' 

* /. ' 

Outsiders oftea grouped Czechs with Germans but differences were real- 
ft J 
ized within the two groups. Mark Majeck,- a second-generat ion/ Amer i san of 

Czech descent, noted in an interview that his father Wis Czech, but hj s mother 

.was German. Whi'le her father was a landowner from Violet, the Majecks were 

tenant farmers and relatively poore '*My grandfather did not like my mother 

going out with my dad, who was Czecho My grandfather called hi'm 'A.red- 

headed Bohemian^' ||it.come hell or high water, she was going to marry him^ 

So she did. It ivas v^ry hard on her; I can't remember .all the things, but I 
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know my grandfather was ugly' to her,- My aunt also married a Czech, but they 

u 



were well-off. I think mofcey probably had a lot to do with it. 'and their 



Standing in the coniniiin 1 ty /I* * 

'*Af tcr- the fir^t child '^ame and Daddy was there and showed that he was 

a good father, it didnr't botfier my grandfather anymore." 

Mark MajectJs up^bringinq provided hini with a strong sense of his Czech 
k • * ^ < * 

heritage even though tbe Czech communiry in South Texas ib comparatively 

♦ , ; ^ ~ * ' * 

vnalK His paternal grandparents had immigrated in 1913 from Moravia and 

\ 

after landing in Galveston^ they moved Wo Cameron; In the first years they 

lost childrenvto ilfness led a me.in Existence before moving to Corpus 

\ 

Christ I. There, they P'^f^d cotton d.7d Mr. Majeck v/orked iji a lumber yard 
for 50 cents a day. He a't^o played the accord ian for parties and weddings ' 
'and taught his children tto;:play. "They were all very musically inclined, 
ar>d the older' they got, t.fie more mus'rc they p/a^d.* If ihey could get any- 
tHing, it was a musical i.^s'trument. They had a band and eventually my father 
joined. He was the younge^tto All iriy uncles .played in the band and. when 
they were down here f rortf;,Cameron , my aunts played Czqch i:itisic„ My grand- 
JTiother wVote a song about^Cameron , Everything centered* a roun^ mus ic , but 
they played by ear, not Jt^^y^noteS ' ^ - 

When Mark was a chi^W^^ music wab still an important part of every Czech 
gathering., "About the oaf^y thing that kept us 'together were the dances'. That 
is.the to my heVitage^ and probably any Czech background: the dances, 

0 » V 

Wc learned to dance _ befope^we learned Lo walk. The polka and waltz, we knew 
those. And the music itsej^f^ they sinq in Czecho * My grandparents would be 
there and Everything was in C^eehn*' ' . 
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"We'd go to festivals and we vjould see the traditional dances and the 
costumes, but ..ir as we were concerfned,, it was the niusico Now 1 wouldn't 
take my kid^ to '<3 Country and Western dance, but'to a pnlka dance or a Majeck 
Dance ds we called ihoni, I would of course, t/e'd- fake a blanket and arcTund 
$ ten CM- eleven oMo-|.-, we'd'ell fall <3slec-p on top of ihe table„ And we'd 
sleepi That's \\o\-> :iCCu=tonied we were to the niubico We could sleep while 
everyone else was dancing. And every placi- we went,, wr went as a famil/. 
That's another key for the C^ech people -- the families. Everything centers 
aroui^d the 'fami ly."' " ' 

As .a childf Mark 1 .arned Czech phrase^ in-order to converge with his) 
grandparectb who spoke Engl i sK. ha 1 1 iru] 1 y Overall, his parents v^ere adamant 
that he speak English, and Mark called that o "tragedy," When he entered the 
University of Texas, he enrolled" in Czech |-a'nguage class is: After graduation 
. in 1975, he went to Czechoslcjvakia to continue language ind culture courses^ 
In addition, he looked up his family's history in Berno, Moravia. "I didn't 
have enough material about what parish they had lived in before the Austro- 
, Hungarian Empire^ But I found books and books of Majecks. That was a comilion 
^ name. I, thought, 'My Godl -A common ^name over there and here you can't find 
'any!' The next time I go, I will have more information c,nd be able Lo look 
them up." ' • ^ 

The pride of heritage that many Czechs hold is not unique to that ethnic 
group, but the longevity of -certain customs .and the retention of tfie language 
is unusual. As was pointed out in the section on Mexicans, the retention of 
language is related to the steady arrival of immigrants who r6 i nforce' con- 
tinued usage. .When the flow stops, the use of the language fades. This has 
not been tr>e of tWv C;_t'ch5o l;n Texas alone, there are 90.000 Czechs who 



still converse in the language; (l6) Nation-wide, the 1970 census figures 
shovt 450^000 Ai.icrl^-^ns had been raised in home's where Czech was, the primary 
language.' but only 70,000 of them were immigrants; 150^000 w^re ^econd gener- 
ation. . * ' ^ { 

Theie ib no .>torul i ng red<>on for the tenacity of the Czech lanfjuage 
and the desire n,an • i.zerh people have for bning identified r^s A^nerican Czechs, 
Perhaps it is a result of me >cars of suppression in Europe and the effort 
required to maintain thr culture under the (fermans and ^ust r ians . Wl>atever 
the reason, the- Czechs have intensified the cuUuial bonds through an aware- 
ness of Their- her itagee . There is a conscious effort to retain and pass down 
th^ legarv ,jnd their ethnic identity remains strong in^sp^te•of total accOl- 
turation. ^ 

• The fojiowing yjns exerpted from A Histo ry of th^J^l^ch-Moravjah CathoTic 
Communit lis , translated by Rev.. V. A. Svrcek ^197^^ from a 1934 CzecH pub- 
lication. Thjir^ntax shows an essentially I i teraT^rans I at ion which reflects 
the st;ructure of the original languac^e, - i 

, ;Agua Dulce, ^Texaii 

Some 15 miles west of Robstown in J im W^l 1 s bounty is the' sprawl ing vil- 
lage of Agua Dulce. The country , about is somewhat\ flat and rolling, fertile 
soil. One of the first Czech peop1e*here was J. C«\ Mrazok. His ingenuity 
and perseverance met with great success. Today, with his brother Thomas he 
owns shares in twcr large and nx^dern cotton ginso Heite he ^owns an automobile 

business and another in another locality with ar partner, -^n 1-913, more Czech, 

\ ^ / 

peopPe arrived,, Bartholomew Zurovec, who di^ed only a Ifev, years ago, ar)d his 

3ons, Isidor and Frank are still here^ In 1915, arrived J. Zapalac; iri 1^21, 

Frank J, ProcKazka, in 1922, Karel Spicafe^and Ludwig Zuk7v«, In 1923, John 
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Sablatura,/Anton ill Lrniis, arrd' M. Lt>vqk.„ In 1925^ ccime Vaclav Podest; in 1928, 
Peter Repka, j..>.C:)h Kabpar, o,M Bcl'iiuiil Bubi^nlk*.-, In Ti^jl, Alois Raska, his 

brother r^aul arjd Frank Krkoska ; in 1932, ibs^pfi .^dlpm, Vine Staslny, and 

, • ' \ " i'' ' 

Esterak. In 193^. came Ludw;'.j Mikuloc. Al 1 Hhe^e peoole attended church in 

\ { ' 

Corpub Christ.!, some 3< niitCo avvoy- When a chujch wab later built in Robstown, 
they attended ihe^e' jome Jiine lattr, thojqii the numb^T of families, was still 
rather small, tht / deeded lo build a churclj of their uir/On Mr, J. C. Mrazek . 
donated the necessary land. fl-i^jfTTst nuv Ling fpr l.hdt purpose was held the 
first Spnday jn January, ]'J'ik, c^l led ^b^J|^J|||^ Sdblaturo. At' this meeting"*, 
Patiier f J. Kasper, pr^stor the Cz-^uh parish bS.-C\rill ^.Methodius Church- 
in Conpuv f.hr i si i, v/as also prescru^' soii.i. p.ir ibhioners, at this meeting, places! 
down r^aij^y cash moneys and others made vw.m'v ot:netou^> du nation pledges, C, 
Mrazek, \john 'Sabhjtura and Karel Spicak u'ti^- electcd^o petition the Most Re- 



verend Bi\hop Ledvina of Corpus Christ i for permission to form this parish 
and erect a xhurche This permission was graciously granted by the Most Re- 
verend Bishopc Mr, rW, Bo EbflUr,-.and Stanley Procha'zkij were elected in addi- 
tion to, three above mentioned 'Lo constitute the Bu^ilding ComnT^ttee-, They 
collected some $1,200 and obstruct ion on tfic: new church began JanuJfy^SO, 
193^r. The church was blessed April 15, 193^, by Msgr.J. J. Lannon, dele- 
gated by the Bishop to bless the churcho Tha|Church was ded'icated to Stp 



Ih^jj^r 
cffcee 



Francis,, in memory of Mrs, Frances Mrazek, creceased wife of Mr. J. C. Mrazeko 
On th'is occasion's new bell was biassed also. First Mass in this new church 
Was celebrated by Father F« Jr.KaSper, who then fof soiree time alternated with 
Father Jiri (George) Scecina, pastor of Robstown, The first Baptism in the 
parish records is Jarol im -Peter", ^irst-born son of Peter Podesto Some 30 
souls beioiLa to this pai fsha 
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. The rh.urch building cost abour $3,60d'LH a^j^iLlon to the manual Jabor - 
• and hauling of buildinq materials donated by the zea I ou s ' parTs'h i on e r s , At 
■present, 'the par i sK- i s free of debt and some more landrj propert^y was ac- 
quired for a rectory and school. The Altar Society of St. Frances donated 
all thie necessary Irnens and vestments the church. 

On October 21, 1934, a branch of the K.JoTo wa<; ornanized with the help, 
of A. J. Kallus, pre*5ident ^nd Wo J. Janecka, secretary of the supreme office 
and Pauline Peter, secretary of the K,JoZ.T., being present'. At this, time 
Mr. and Mrs. Karelv and Emilie Spicak were awarded a Cross of-Me^tt for hav- 
ing gJven four sons and five daughters to these two societies. ^ 

Farming around Agua Dulce is carried on a large scale^ Mostlof the 
l^nd is, owned by people living in town arrd cities and the lands arte leased 
out. Of tKe Czech people, Antonin Ermis owns some 350 acres; his neighbor 
Joseph Stuchly owns 300 acres, and to this day his wife Mrs. Winn iel Stuchly 



Is a very active member of the commun i ty^ and t^he parish. ' | 

. In 1928, a seminarian, Henry Psencik had been teaching catechism during 
summer vac*atTon timec Presently, Father Henry Psencik is in (nez, Texas. 

At the beginning of 1939, a new Cathol ic Hall was greeted. Atl manual 
labor was donated by the par i sh lonerSo John Sablatura supervised the work. 
The builder was 1. B. Vrana from Robstowh. \ 

C 

V\I Ice, Texas 

Alice is a little village situated some 11 miles west of Agua Dulce, / 
seat of Jim Wells County. The first Czech people came here in I913. They \ 
were K4ement A« Peter and Jan Yureko They settled on Scott Ranch ahd in ti^e 
thQy moved away. At one time Mrs. Paf/l ina Peter, daughter of Marie (Jan) ' 
Yurek was the .head secretary of K.Jo^oT. and lived for a long number of years 
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in Y©alcu«. Her motVier, Hrs, »Urie Yur«K, h«d for a nuMbcr of years been the 
iuprene |>r«sia*n^of K-J.Z;T. then livif^ In Sh Infer. 

In 1915 cam^ John A. Jloban, who boi^ht 80 *cr€« nf latUd, sellii^^ this 
Ut»r, and instead bought a sniall 25-acrp tract,' Later in that same •year- 
came Josef S«veik who also bousht an 80-acre far»»u A^time-went on, he bought- 
more and more tarSdand after 20 yeara t ime he owned 330 acres of land and a 
very beautiful home. About in I937, he ^,old out crtMyihing and moved out to^ 
Runnels Co/unty where he owned, in Miles, Texnsj a cotton gin. John Janca 
also bought somo unculti voted land, now own e% by their sons. Later two sin- 
gle men came, they .were Imil an<^ Arnost Hajek. They, however, after a year's ' 
stay,XTl?^ved away. Both Of th« H^eit* moved to Shiner where 'they acquired a 
meat processing business. The same ye^ir a tornado dt",troyed the Catholic 
Church, Father Canales was the paster then„ 

After the destruction of the church, services were hel<i in the rectory. 
About four times a year Father Joseph Klobouk came her^ from Corpus Xhrist i 
to say Mass and administer i.dcrament5 t£> the Czech people. In I917, the ' * 
church was rebuilt and Father Klobouk \ms transferred io Needvilje^ Texas, 
bat no Czech priest came to serve the Czech peopleo ' i * 

In 1917, Thomas Jaresh arrlve<f*^in Alice, in 1921,^ Vilem Schoj^k, and J, 
. Kalcak, who ownqrf a restaurant, in 1922, Josef K^inec, and in 1923, Ludwig > 
Olsovsky, who died in 1936. In 1936, a branch of K.J.Z.T. was founded with 
eleven members,' 

Beevil 1e, Texas 

Beeville, seat of Bee County, is situated in a sprawling rolling prairie 
country some 48 miles from Corpus Christi oif the San Antonio-Corpus Christi 
Highway. There is nothing known about the beginnings of this city until the 
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year 1885 when the San Anton lo-Aransas Pass Railroad was built. Today there 

are about 6,000 c i t i^ens here. The first Czech Moravian s-ettler was a. shoe- 

maker, Mr Slavicek whose son now lives in BrewnsviHe, Texas, l-n 1889 bro^ 

thers Stc}hen and V.:5lentine Kubalo settled hereo In the; former days ValerVtlne 

Ijelped to ^rive cattle through here from Wharton to Live Oak Couat i es* when^ - 

he heard that It wa^ possible to acquire landed properties here as much as 

they wished, for merely paying the expenseii of a deed and ownership papers. 

This part of the country-was noted for lack of Kilns. After Mr^ Kubala 

came Jan Barton, August Gallia, Frank Hrcek, -Peter Blazi and some few more ' 

families. In a very short time settled around Seville and Olmus some kO 

famines, Cathol ir and Czechc Due to a two yeai di aught and failure of crops, 

W)st of the Czech families moved. out and only seven families, remained. A 

. J* 

year later Valent ine 'Kubala moved out also. But after two years he returned 
and bought several hundred acres of land near the towr.. Uhfer Stephen moved 
in, he at once b^ght a very large "tract o*f land and kept bLing Tiiore. He 
cleared the land and leased out what he could'. Later he bought a^ small tract " 
of land near the city built a nice home and planted a beautiful orchard, .He 
died in I938 at the age of Bk years. His younger brother Val^nt^ne lived 
also near the city in retirement. All of h\s children wpii-.wc;)! taken care 
of. . \ • , 

In 1B96 a church was built in Beeville and the. church at Olmus was 
closed. In 1933 a hew church was built in Beeville "^nd dedicated to St; 

Joseph. ^ 

« 

In 1889 a school was built together with a hdne for the teaching sisters 
of Incarnate WordiOf San Antonio. They^are^ teaching 'here 10 the present day. 
There are an average of 65 children in attendance* 
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In 1900 came Peter iiikeska and opened a food business. Later he mar- 

ried a daughter of Stephen Kubala, now livitiq in ret ift^mento At the 'same . 

time co'ne a jfeweler and watchmaker Karel .Swab from «Sh j /ier , Texas, He . is 

still ct:ciaged in that for him prosperous businesSo Hi^ brother, if\. Swab, 

manages a well rimning hotel, the '*Kohler,c'* Mr, SJadek owns a store with 

school supplie^i and cold di inks near the ^>choolo vJohn Ned&alek is mail 

*^ 

carrier. Jindrich (Her\ry) Mikesko owns a laundry, Or^ak is a/^uilding con- 
* * y"*^ • 

tractor. Ed Kubala is a butcher dnd Joseph Matejok works m a department 
store. Out on a farm \he find Karel Peter.' son of the ijnmort^l and well 
known Karel Peter, the accountant for many -years of the K.J J/ Also in the 
conwnunity lived Vincent and Lrdmila Sugarek and mother, ai well as Alberjt 
Alfons and Vi'leni Kubala, 

Corpus Christi," Texas 

The City of Corpus Christi, seat of Nueces County, has a popu/ation of 
about 35i^OOO without suburbs* The city was a port a 1 iK^^d^^jn^J^O' though 
only for 5majler vessel traffic. But since 1929 the port has been improved 
to the amount of several million dollars so that now evtn large boats can 
enter. Since then the city has grown by leaps and bounds. Today we^^^fi^^ a 
number of skyscrapers dotting the skyline. In 1929 oil was found in the vh 
cinity and today seven producing wells dot the fields. 

In 1912 Corpus .Chr ist i became a Diocesan See with the Most Reverend 
Nusbaum as the first resident Bishop. ,He presided until I9I8. 

Mr-c S. L. Kostohryz moved here from Wilber, Nebraska. He boyght some 
8,000 acres of land about 7 miles from the city<, He divided this into 80 



acre farms and set out for the North for prospect iN^ebuyers« Mr. Kostohryz 
f 

can be considtre* as the^ founder of the Czech population hereabouts. 
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In 1^ Joseph OujecdsK/ and his brother- 1 n-laMf John B^jandejrsky from 
Bryan visited hfcre. Hr, Bran4ej«lcy WU' abTe to speak Gorman flyently and 
gained- the faith of Mr Frank Krei.b and many other Ger ma a people, settled 
here. Through this friendly allic-^npe he bought }at^ f6r about $12.00 an 
acre. In July^ 1506 he ...ovcd hi-re permanently and built a small house for^' 
himself and'sUrte4 farming his laruL It v«S. a disappointment for hfm how 
few Czech famil ies follov/ed him here, Thara were hare -at this iio»/^ois 
Cech, Mr. Hajny, a widowed eJdarl^ mn^ lf{ autumn o^ that /ear Frank 
*Kocurek,came from Ellinge^, Adolph Rotian from Yorktown, Tre^ Polasek and 
Mr. Zezula from Graoger mvI Jacob Kobl izek from Cameron. Also Mr. Kruka 
dnd his son, immijgrant C«echs froin Poland a/tcl Math«w Ro2»./pal now living 
in St, Paul , Texas, 

The German CathoJ ics of this community had planned to build a chur^li 
• but the Czech people did not go for the idea mainly because the Ciech people 
from the North wanted the church for the Czech peoplp only. This was prir\- 
cipally an idea of Kr. firandajsky himself. Thus the fierman latholi/rs built 

a church tor t^icmselves with a rectory. They dedicated the panish to St. 
« 

Janifaca, The land w^s'donated by Frank Kress, The firsi pastor was father 
Ferdinand Gaebe.1 , the only German priest in the diocese. * He had been for 
some 20 years an assistant at the Irish Catholic Church in Cbrpus Christi. 
Father fiaebel served also* for tlie C/e.ch people and very frequently said Holy 
Mass In the- home of Mr, BrandejsKy so that the 4i:ech people could avail them- 
selves of the graces of the Sacraments of the Church. The first Czech marri- 
age performed by Father Gaebel was that of John Janosec/anJ Miss Andela 

< 

Brandejsky, daughter of John Brandejsky, in whose honic the marriage was per- 
formed A second marriage in the community also performed! *f>y fatfier Gaebel 



John Mjlchar, Alois Wolf, Frai>^ 
J^^nosec ?r., Joe Ermis, Karel Bdtrak, 



was in the S;. 3onii1i^e Catholic Church, that of Karcl Kosarek and -a second 
daughter' of :J'ohn Bran^jsty* After a one year stay in this community Father 
Gaebcl loSt^fii.^ life in 3 fire of unknown' or ig in du.iroylng the, rectory. 

In 1913 Pother Jo'seph Kloboul ^came to thi<> pari-h and he labored here 
until July, 19.18^' Ourin^i his stay a new rectory Wro-, built end thruuflh his 
efforts the Geniian and Czech pcopl^c shook hands and became one parish with 
27 families. Then came the families, of 
Malchar, Alois Motal, Anton Fritz, John 
Kaspar Zdansky, John Wolf, and Andrew P6^pech, Durin^] Father Klobouk's time, 
the K.J.T. and K.J.Z. T. Societies were' organized in January; I91A. • 

In 191^ came the family of Rudolph Polasek, and \i year later Lto Netek, 
Fabian Pavelkn, Vince Brtzna and Frank Slezinger all of them from Corn Hill 
i nf W i 1 1 i amson ' County* 

In 1916 a Gul f htirrlcane badly damaged the church ainl it was then moved 
to a new location ahd repaired. In its former location they built a parish 
hall which Jaterwas remodeled igto a school o The years of 1916-17 were very 
difficult years foi^^Father Klobduk and his parishioners because of the dam- 
ages by the hurricane and 'a severe drougjit. The year 1916 w0s really a total 
crop loss. The following year was. not too muc4i btittcr. Father Joseph Klobouk 
left in 19iB^d there was no resident priest urjt i 1 1922. . 



M**- 'Sp^I Folda-can be given much cVedit for th( then fast growth of 
this comm^a^V He bought the Kostohry2 Ranch, cleared the land,'bui*t a 
number of sxna I f" houses and leased or sold to the Czech people as much as they 
wished. He died in I923. His 'son Lamar Folda toolc over the management of 
these properties follbwing his father^s fdea with great success."^ In 1918 
came Rudolph Taichman, John S^erek, and ^vs^wV. Krnavka, The families of . 
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•Stcfj.jwik, Chasak, Mybner and Inter, about in 1922 came Ludwig Mokry-, Karel ' 
Batek, Joacob Nemec <ind others! In thc'dbsence of a pri.-st, the parish was 
visited by Father Kuratko and L. P, Netar'duSo Theso pr ^tV hdd taught cate- 
chism and said Mabs in the Irish church. The closed recUory was rented for 

'$10 a month to A!qi. ^V>^ ^j, * ' 

At the departure of' Fattier* Klobouk there was a pari -h debt of $700 %o 
Alois Motal and J. Yurek .made roupds of ihu Czc<M .^p6 Gc.rian parishioners and 
collected the amount to craSc r.hie debt. 



In 1920 the Most Reveren^d B ishop, Emcnanuel Ledvina bs came, D i shop of - the 
Corpus Christ! Diocdse. He had tho* church repaired inj^52l at a cost of 
$5,000 and in 1922 Father Prank Cerny wa:, ^^ppointed pastor. He stayeH here^ 
^ year during which time the. parish grew up to 35 familu;^. Then came Father 
F. E. Walsh, Irish by birth. During hi's time statues of Ss. Cyril) and 
'Methodius were bought and the parish was named Ss. Cyj:iil G Methodius Church, 
After Father Walsh came FaUher Henry Richard, German by birtho In 1926 
came Father Joseph Leben. .During his administration the na'rish made wonder- 
ful strides forward, the church t/as remodeled and. enlarged and decorated/ 
Father Reh^r, conducted a very s>jccessful mission. Fathet Lebcn celebrated 
here his.Silver JubTlee of ordination. By this time the parish numbered some 
65 families. Father Leben then took sick and died in tt)e North in 1929. 

father F. J. *Kasper took ouer the pastorship. Thoiigh not of Czech -birth, 

* ♦ * 

he speaks the Czech- language fluently. The, pitrish at this t.i me founts some 

100 families. A mission by the Benedictine Fathdrs of Chicago was conducted* 
The Altar Society was organized. " ^ 

Mr. Kaspar Zdansky leased one-half acre of land for 50 years to a group 
of people and they built a ha II for the use of the societii!S and the parish^ 
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In ISJS^thte hail waa^rebuilt arvd enlar^ged and vyas dedicated on August 20, 
'^1939. The firsr officers of the Iqdge **^toravan•' vvert President Leo Netak, ' 
. Secretary, Rudolph Pola^^ek, Treasurer, Kaspar SdansK Later were added' 
;^Vtna Brt^zlna, Joseph .Brafidii: jsky, Ludwiq Mokr^ and Jacob Hemec,„ 



in 



'Oo May 8, 193? Kath^r JiMlius Petru celebraKJd ' nis first^Holy Mass 

this parjsho H,^ \N/as' borji_in>1ar jk, foxwi^ ..Hid -jrcw^.i^ in Shiner, Texas. ** 

^ \ • • ^ % ; 

One>^ the^nK)st modern and mdsL knu'^ii cj|C|i , ji, >uut hues tern T6xa$ is, 

^>KIn^;^i i le. It is situa'ted on twe His'ioori P.i3i:ific K,ihrc|fd, Kif>gs\nieC 

has large railroad yords, The cit/ wf^s founcled by a j-lc. Kleberg, in 1904*- 

Bpd Wv iuimed af'ter h?-. wiiH-r-^ s , Lt , .^jcNonl. K who owned over one 

million acres of 1 end on whi^^h ; !m it,/. Is iornftnl. Some four miles to the 

north is the w«ll knov^n ^^.anta •Gert4 ud i s rj 1 e f<<^nrh, -whore Mr. I^inq lived. 

iMcr Mr. Kleberq becoming an heir to thtise vast |.ro|vriies, built fiimse\f 

^ home costing one mi M ion doMarj^N 

The Ch/y was incorpoi rjied in 19 M and bf?raj>ie tho Counry Seat ! j t:^ Court 
•» 

Hou<^e is one of the most 'elaborate in the !:itatc. ^' 



- ^ The first Cathol io churclf wo.-. , hui 1 r in \^0t . The prM^^t Mved .h a small 
. house attached to the rent of the church, John Noval-, wifh his wife (nee M. 



Smykal) came from Hal lettsvf II e, owned a hotel in the city. He boarded the 

priest, Th^e lived also at this time a' Czech, taifor by profession. Two 

brothers named Kubicek., who cpnducted an amusement concession. Mathew Novak 

brothcF- of John Novak acquired in 1909,^160 acres of land. There are pre- 

* • » * 

scntly some 75 Catholic famjliot, of these arc^Czech M6ravian, they are 
scattered here and there. Among these families are, Mrs. Anna Horak; J. L. ^ 
faltejka; Henry Andrews (Jindrich Ondr.ri), arid Juruslcj^ Lukastik. 

' ' ' ^ / . % 



Orange Grove, Texas 

Some kO mWvs northwest of Corpus Christ i, Tex^-s on the main highway 

from Skldmore to th^^io Grande Valley, is the neal li tie village of Orange 

Grovec It is said that the name came from -^he fact th it^ne of the' first 

settlers around th^ year of 1908,had planted some orancjes and lemon 'trees 

around the hou e These had qrpwn v^ry. fast and brought abundant crops of . 

fruit*. Thus the local ity had been spokc^n about. as the place with the Qrange 
' ► -> 

Grove; hence Orang^ Grove, Texas. Tiit- ne^xt ovyner Max chubert, son-in-law 

of Joseph Sigmund; planted some two ac^re-, in oranqes. These trees also did 

very well — but'^vlth th| first frdst, ell the trets f i ozeo Vow the settler 

did Mot rlonl ijidngcb anyu'orr. ^hc^Louri Ms no^^* wonder H;iow^^d^the place 

'get its name since there are no siqi-i- ^nywhoro of nny ordnqe treeSo 

The first set-tiers, Catholics, attended church aV :orpus rhri<;ti or 

Falfurrias, Ifi I913 a church was built at Orange Grovr, and a priest came 

from FaTfurrias or from Alice, Texas« Today the sett len/*nr has some 100 

Cathol Ic .fami I ins about onc-th i rd are C'zo.ch-MoravM.^ns . Later the church was 

enlarged and a priest's home was, bui]t« The first resfMpnt pastor wa? Father 

Fraiik Kasper. He was ai>«ibted by Fathf^r Heliq.ir. Now KaJher J. fi. Hoalman 

is stationed here. 

^ RobstowT!, Texas * . ^ " , 

The vicinity of Robstown, in Nueces. County had been chosen by Czech 
peoplfi to migrate to in the year of'l907. At a time where Robstown is now 
there was a large building that served^or a supply store, restaurant, and 
hotel. The owner was August Kuehn„ Ln. 1907 arrived Tonrr Mrazek from William- 
son County. Later two brothers settled there, Frank and Stanislav Prochazka* 
from Fayette Count y^ John Rektorik from |?avaca. It is not known where did 
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Mr. Oocekal came f.oiiu In I908 ra.nc John Ve.olka from ^ayette, Louis "fiektor Ik 
■ * » ' 

from ^vaca. Ton. Stanek in 1909 from Wi M iamson County Also Joseph Grossman 
/ * and his son-in-.i^w, Mrazek. 

J '911 came Adoloh Berkovbky; Pawl Hafernik; Anthony Zitu; Peter Schanel; 

^ in 1913 Bartholomew Zurovet.^. in I^IS'Joseph HIavinka, An t^iony ' Fr i tz ; J. 
. Fabryge.1. In 1917 Joseph StucKl y y^t 1 1 ed near ,B i shup , Texas and, in 1920 he 
moved to Robstown, Texas. In 1 9(l8 camp. ^ rank [omvcek a,.d John Blahuta. In • 
1920 Rudolph Hrncii. In 1921 I. B-.Vrana; Jafo RM.ror.l-. In 192! Anton. 
Charba; Melichar Prjpcha^ka; Fr.nk Cunda; L. H, jCykala; 1923 Fr. W. Prasifka;' 
•F. J'. Mor«yek; Joseph Mikuiek an<i ,)6hn Kocurek. In .1924 W. J. Roeder- Frank * 
, - Hlavac; John Ermis; Frank Nemoc; John Jurantk; John Hart k. In 1928 RochUs.- 
. , Malfk and. Henry Kol iba. BrotlitTs Adolph>3nd John Marfk and J. F. Malchar. 
ivere^ among the first settlers. 

Just about all of the fir.;t settlers bought uncultivated lands, with 
.heavy underbrush. It was very difficult and heavy work "to clear the lands, 
but the present state o,f the farms shows 'that their efforts have met with 
wonderful succeS',*. A Mr. T. Mfazek had invented a specidi kind of plpw that ' 
proved very useful and is in use even at the present tiino. 

It was in 1923 that Father Joseph Klobouk came to Corpus Christ i and 
visited in Robstown travelling the 25 miles with a team. On his visits he 
'said Holy Mass -in the tjQuse of Fr^an^k Prochazka, For tivo years he came here 
^^once a month.' Then the .par ishioners built a small frame church on the' land 
of Anton Fritz, This church was destroyed by a severe storm August 16, I916.-. 
After that Father Klobouk said Mass in 3 German church at Violet, Texas and 
later in the Mexican church in Robs'tov/no >inJL318 Father Klobouk left Robstown 
and Father John Walsh, an Irish priest *d^me to serv^^^Jje peopl e. In 1922 
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Father Frank Cerny came fPom rffebraska -- he also atttaJed the Rorf)stown church 

and taught the children catechTsni. Within a year he i eCurned to Nebraska, 

where 'Oiprtly after he died. Father J. Walsh retbirne,^ to Corpus Christ! . 

By .the year of 192A conditions h.^d changed fo<- tiie 'better. The people • 

had saved some mo»fey and ,Tiuch travel was by jutoniob i 1 es . In 192') cime Father 

-^Henry Ri^arcTs - at this time an olde-'^Method ist chur.h was bought and was 

dedicated tp St. John NepoJnucenub. In 1^23 Father Jo^>^p^' Uben came lb ■ 
r ■• " ' ' ' " ■ 

Corpus Christi -r a Slovenian missionary-priest. Fathor Leben stayed here 
some i» years, he had taken ill. and was moved to Wisconsin hospital wher6 

t 

after two years he diedv ^ ' i- 

T 

Thereafter came from Corpus Christ i Benedictine F.Ahers: Thomas; Phillip 

,and Joseph. In 1930 at the beginning of the month of October Father. F. J, 

Kasper camf-^o Corpus Christi, though a Hungarian, fte spoke Czech fluently. 

- He came to 'Robs town for the next 3 years. On the 12tli or July, YSik came 

Father Scecina from Indjana, he became the first resident iM>io, i-tv^yh i own 

There are some 57 families in Robstown fn<U>y 33 Cr>?ch. 

In ]S2k the K.J.T, and the K.J.Z.T. societies were organized as al^o the 

Altar Society and the K.D. « (Katolfcky Delni^k-Cathol ic Workman). 

Presently Robstown epunts about 5*000 soulso ,Ther^i is a cotton gin owned 

by W. J.JRoeder^^ RudoTph Mrazek, blacksmi th shop; Frank Fritz owrTs a oarage;- 
« 

». B. Vrana a> building contractor ^nd wiin him t- Loo 'injla ja; Anton Mrazek 

is^a mechanic; F; V. Prasifka real, estate; Frank Michna woVks for Ford Motors, 

Frank Kubala manager of a cotton gin.; Victor Zapalac oilfield worker; G A, 

V . - 

Balzer clothing and grbcery -store. 

By this time the church began to be too small so it was decided to bufld 
a new church building. Ground wJjs broken April, 1937 and the bjilding was 
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dedicated October 17. I937 to the honor of St, John Nep..murenus by the Most 
Reverend Bishop E. B. Levina D.D., LL.D Bi-,hop of Corpus Chi isti, Texas. 

/ 

Skidmore, Tex-ib / 
Thjx little-town of some 1,500 souls is situated cmt pn the opei/ prairie 
between ^beevi lie and Corpus Christi, Texas. There are -ome 30 Czech/ Catholic 
families settled here. A si^icill church was bii 11 1 mi ]8io and dedicated to the 
Immaculate Conception of the B]£^-,..d Virtjin .Mo.t of t ,- :,f.ttl^ri, are German 
The first Czechorrtorav ians to ,h=we moved here were John Miculka, coming from 
' Flatonia and V i ncent^ Doubravd ♦"rn,! Yoakum in 1889. 1 he^.o i 1. i^re i s very 

• * » • 

fertile if there is enough rain. Cotton does very g(X)d Mr. Doubrava bought 
some.300 acres of land for $2,100 00 near the settlement, of- Olmus., He bought 
this frofii Jakiib Vackar, Presently he and lii^ wife, Nee Macha, lives in Skid- 
more, Texas. - Joseph Rusek carnp ^ven before Mi, Mirulka i^u^ok ivas killed by 
a ifiad bull. Later came Peter Blazij. Thomas Marcak; FraM Hrcek <^nd Mr. Faktor 
and later PeteTr and Frank Janca. 

Tjft,» Texas . .- * ' 

The town of Taft, was founded by the brother. of a former president "of | 
(he United States, Charles Taft, It Spreads 01!? on a' fl<3l couiHly sonrte 20 ' 
mijes northeast of Corpus Christie In addition to other business matters 
Charles Taft built a slaughter house "where cattle and hoM^ vvere processed 
for the market. After sonje yea.r-s the° yards closed down. 

The first Catholic Church in Taft was built in 1915 and dedicated to 
the Holy Family. In 1928 a new church building was^ec rod . Th6re were 16. 
Czech Catholic famijies* 

Hr, Svadlenak owns a grocery store; other C/ech Cath( 1 5c famijies settled, 
here; Joseph Dro^d, with his fami 1 /"and his parents, Emef^Ccrvt nU ; John 
Ondrusek and Chvafai o (I7i*^ 

• 
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Contributions, Customs, fFacts, Etc. 



German; Since Engl is^is bayrfT toya large degree on German, ^ 
there are numerous/borrowings. There are also expres- 
sions that have become common in recent years that are 
translations of bnes Fn German. The v^ord "geeundheit is 
obviously a Germaw word but I ts manner of introduction . 
is odd: It was Used in the 19^0 film Plnoobhio and 
gained national Attention. Since then, I t]has become a 
common way of blessing someone after they jineeze. The 
American expression 'so long' is actually h mispronuncia- 
tion of the German so lange^ meaning good-pye. 'Talking 
a blue streak* comes from the German expression meaning 
'to chatter the bIue*from the skies.* 

After language, the greatest German cpRtr/lbution is food: 
pumpernickel bread, zwieback, pretzi^, oeer, sausage 
and potatoe dumplings. Although sauerkraut is a^ German 
, word, the dish 'originated in China. The/ al I -American 
hamburger was based on a steak German ipimi grants \iVit ro- 
r duced* The bun was a result pf runninci out of plates 

, during the sale of the ground beef at the 190^ St f Louis 
Fa i r . . 

' // 

^ . One of the most important contributions ta beef iitoduc- 
tlon was made by the South Texas descendant^ of Gi/man 
immigrants, Robeft Kleb^erg. He developed the Safita 
Gertrudls breed of cattle, noted for their ability to 
withstand heat and produce quality meat. After /t/wenty 
years of crossbreeding, the Santa Gertrudis werf /recog- 
nized as the, first American breed. 

Besides bringing their own foods, the Germans jfnfvented 
new ones when they arrived in America. In San Antonio, 
Immigrant Gebhardt was the inventor. of chili powder, un- 
known to cooks In Mexico, and the first to can chile con 
^arne. The company he founded is so well-known in South 
Texas that few think about the German name on Mexican 
food products. 

/ Throughout Texas, there are yearly celebrations of 
German culture, qsual I^cal led Wurstfests. They are 
on thejOl^oberfest in Germany and feature food, 
bMrjancMnusi c. >The om-pah^-pah bands, endemic in German 
settlements, greatly influenced Mexican musicians who 
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borrowed the beat for their regional music referred to 
as Nortefio. 
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Since 1 683,- German immigrants have been an important segment of the 
United States' population, and their influence on American values. and cul- 
ture was extensive. Conversely, as an ethnic group the Germans are virtu- 
ally invisible today. ^ Their acculturation was due to the early arrival of 
the group and sefctlement patterns which insured their assimilaHon. 

Gernjantown^^25!3iJylvania uas established in I683 by William Penn and 



thirteen Quaker famijies who came to America seel<ing 



3 reJ^ious freedom. Al- 
though these immigrants and their descendants came* t^f^al led the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, they wer*^ actual ly from the PaB'atinate region of southwestern 
Germany. In those yeai's,' the word "Dutch'.'* was given to. all people living 
between the mouth of the Rhine River and Switzerland. (2) 

By 1709, 13,000 more Palatines had arrived in America, driven out of 
Germany by high taxes, ov.erpopulat Ion, the war 0/ Louis XIV, and a severe 
wirffer. (3) • * 

The Immigrants settled and began advertising their need for workers' ?n 
America. Since man'y of the Germans were poor and unable to afford the cost 
of a transatlantic trip, they became "redemptioners." (4) They cquld pay 
for the voyage witWn two weeks of arrival or -"sell themselves Into servitude 
for a fixed period to cover the cost of their passage; four years was a com- 
mon term," (5) 




* "Trie terms Pennsylvania Dutch and Pennsylvania German ara Americanisms; 
Dutch is derived from an older English usage of Deutsch..." (I) 
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While there were a number of groups motivated by the prospect of reli- 
gious freedom, such as the- Mennonites ^nd Baptist bunkers, most of these 
early Germans were Protestant farmerl who came for the possibility of buying 
land. TI.eir religious beliefs tended to direct their settlement: "The 
sectarians settled close tp Philadelphia, while Lutheran and Reformed immi- 
grants who came later carved out farms farther north^nd west.". (6) None- 
theless, nearly. all were farmers and they became noted for their methods. 



Germans enjoyed a reputation as industrious ^ fmig(al, and skilled 
farriers who aared more for their land and livestoak than for 
their oum comfort, but during the aoloniat peHod they were not > 
n- tj- (jbly mora wealthy than other farmers; their discipline and 
mutual aid, however, brought greater than average prosperity to 
the sectarians. (7) 



In the 1700s, German immigrants began mal<ing important contributions to 
the American lifestyle. In 1714, Christopher Dock introduced chalkboards as 
a J^aching aid. In 1733, John Peter Zenger, publisher of the Nevf York Weekly 
Journal newspaper, was sued for libel after criticizing the British governor. 
After showing that he had bnly printed the truth, Zenger waS acquitted. and a 
precedent for freedom of the press was established. (8) 

A schoal^system, proviiiing instruction in German, emerged^ In the mid- 
1700s arid help'fcl to reinforce G^man Identity. These schools, mostly paro- 
chial, provided an alternative to the "charity schools" which taught in 
English. (9) Education was valued and the literacy rate was high: between 
1732 and 1800, there were thirty-eight German newspapers. (10) 

By the time of the American Revolution, there were over 225.00a Germans 
In America, constituting ten percent of the total population. (11) Although 



Immigration virtually halted during the War, assimilation did not and by the 
late 1700s, Germans were using English in their business and church records 
and Anglicizing their names. (12) When the next major wave of German Im- 
migration came in 1825 (13),' the first group had begun moving out of ^the 
Aerman settlements and heading south and west to new regions. 
V The Napoleonic Wars and continuing economic problems caused the second 

wave and by I90O, five mMllon Germans were In the United States.. In his 
unpublished thesis, German Immigration to Texas and their Contribution to 
Architecture . Nestor Infanzon points out that the Industrial Revolution In 
Europe, which eliminated many jobs, was also a cause for emigrating. In some 
German states , however, emfgration was considered a traitorous act and It 
was difficult if not Impossible for people to leave with any capital or goods, 
Selling off everything caused suspicion; arriving with nothing meant years 
of servitude. Nonetheless, emigration was considered the only chanceifor 
success as the problems In Germany increased. 

Overall, German Immigration displayed patterns that were d if fereiv^-^om 
other ethnic gr^ps. While most of the Immigrants were poor farmers, man^^ 
wealthy, professional people also arrived. This was especially true after 
the Napoleonic War when taxes were raised to pay off debts. The wealthy ^hd 
well-educated German Immigrants usually settled in cities and very often be- 
camer influential members of the communFty. Their accul turatjon was usually 
rapid. 

In 1838,. Industry, Texas was founded, the first German settlement In 
the state. Frledrich Ernst planned to establish'a cigar factory, providing 
employment for Immigrants, and advertised abroad, Hfe is con^dered 'The 
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Father of -German Immigration 'in Tepcas*' and oncouracjed many of his countrymen 
to emigrate, (f4) 

One* of those Germans influenced by Ernst's letters and advertisements • 
was Kobcrt Justus Kleberg, a lawyer in Westphalia. With a group*of Immi- 
grants, Kleberg KTl Germany in I83A0 They were shipwrecked near Galveston 
but eventiially m^de it to the Ernst and Fordtran community where Kleberg 
settled on a league of land. The town is today known as Cat Springs, Before 
his death in I888, Kleberg had gained the reputation as a leading rancher, * 
His s6n, Robert Justus, Jr,, married Alice Gertrudis, the daughter of'Capt, 
RJ^hard Kl ng, and^managed King Ranch after the Captain's death. The contrl- 
butions that Kleberg and his son, R. J. Ill, made to the raiyihlng Industry of 
' South Texas are extensivje: the discovery of an artesian belt underlying mucfi 
of the region; the planning of the railroad between Corpus Christl and Browns- 
vllle; the improvement of nat i ve. grasses and; the development of the flrVt 
American breed bf cattle, the Santa Gertrud is, (15) 

/ 

At the turn of ^he century, there was a concerted effort to attract 
settlers to South •Texas, especially farmers. As noted in the section on the 
Czechs, some of the large ^ranches were sold' at tiiat time and subdivided for 
farming. While advertisements continued to be issued abroad, notices were \ 
also placed in American newspapers and attracted Germans who had been In the^ 
States a number of years. In some cases, the ads were directed to partfcu- 
l^r organizations', such .as the Cathol ic CQlOnfrati^rf Soci,ety of America, so 
that they would aid in bringing immigrants. The town of Vattmann In Kidberg 
County was settled in 1908 by land developer Theodore Koch and Rev, Edward 
J, Vattmann through the Catholic org^^^nization; the first family to arrive 
were the Mays from Westphalia, Soon, other German families from Hichlc|an 
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* / 
gr#ted down. The' church was completed by 1909, and dnlil I9I6, plans ex- 

Isted for m^TTTRg Vattmann a commercial center. In that year, however, ^a 

severe hurricane destroyed the entire town. Work began immediate^ on 

another church to be built of bricks made by local residenTs from the sand 

of Baffili Bay^ The c^hurch was deBicated in 1920 and soon the coninunlty h^d ^ 

built a'pVf&chial school. In 1937, the church was redone and stained glass 

.windows from Germany were installed^ The churbh, Qur Lady of ConsoTat lon,- 

still stands In the ^mall. contugnity and, some cla im; napr^ents the tenacity 

and dedication of Soutli Texas GermanSo (I6) \ ' 

Another South Texas^ German community; Violet, was founded In 1910 through 

the efforts of John li/Hg^scher . He had arrived f rom^Westpha Ua In I908 

and purchased land between- Corpus Christ i and Robstoivn/ The original name 

of Land Siding came from landdwner Charlie Land and the platform for train * 

passengers or the rai'l siding. Later, some people called the town "Bush;«»- 

the current n^ame became official in 1920. John Fester, a German storekeeper ' 

and oV/ner of the cotton gin, named the town for his wife, (I7) 

Hoelscher, a Catholic, wanted to attract other German Catholics to the 

area and worked with Rev. Goebel s and Msgr. Peter Verdaguer ^o establish St* 

\^ Anthony Mission. In the ofM910, building on the church and school 

started; the church was c<^P^eted the following year ^t b total Cost of 

, * $655.50. (18) . ' ^ o 

_St. Anthony's Church did not have a resident pastor; Rev. Goebels would 

- travel from St. Bojilface Parish in Corpus Christ'i to celebrate Mass one Sun- 
. ' * * ' 

day a months |ln February, 1911, the rectory at St. Boniface burned and Rev. 

Goebels w*s k[lled. Since that time, the congregation at St. Anthony's has 

been served by visiting priests from Robstown and Corpus Christi. (I9) 
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The Kircher family of Violet is typical of the German-Americans who 
migrated to South Texas in the early IJOOs. Da^id Kircher is the great, 
great grandson- of 'Thomas Schwab who emigrated with Prince Carl of Solms- 
Braunfels.and helped settle New Braunfels, Texas. 

David's mother came to Violet in 1924 with her brother. They. managed ' 
the general store and pSkt office whiph, in later years, were moved to the 
Kircher farm. David has maintained the store and post office as a museum 
and preserved many of the tools, utens>is and items sold there over" the 
^ years. He has ^1 so been instrumental in restoring the original St. Anthony's 
Church. . ^ " ^ 

- "-David's father, John, came to V*iolet when he was seven years old. John's 
mother had asthma and her. doctor had recommende^a coastal climate. The 
family farmed 180 acres of cotton, vegetables and livestocl<. • 
\^ The first years weVe difficult, both economically aod emotionally: 
there were tension^s between Germans and Czechs, jlue, in great part to their 
experiences in Europe (s^e Czechs) j during World War I, there was Suspicion 
of Jocal Germans'and their supposed loyalty to the homeland. Corpus Christian 
Thoeodore ^ller, in his memoirs When the Century and I We re Youru^, (unpub- 
lished), recal led the sent iment during the war years. 

"In 1917 Miss Jean Mateer taught the second .grade at David Hirsh School 
She was probably in her late twenties. At least she was o'ider than preb^^' \ 
Miss Gun ten who had taught my first grade. at Edward Fiirman." '^wt 

"Miss Jean was pretty, 'too. (l wonder if little girls thinit their 
teachers are as pretty as do I iftle boys) . But over-riding all other attri- 
butes and qualifications, MJss J6an had seen the Kaiser." 
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^"'^he U, S. equivalent of a propaganda ministry must have done an ad- 
mirable-job. From the sinking of the Lusitania onward, the Kaiser seems to 
have been on a taiisp .1 to perdition, Thinkincj adults mayxhdve rationalized 

somewhat but Satan h 'ni .elf could in no way have» been more despicable to a 

1 

second grader.** ; 

"Miss Jean had beerj on a tour of Europe. The small wooden, shoes tied 
together and hanging on the west wall oh the S)Choolroom bore tangible wit- 
ness to her visit to ti J land of tulips, windn.MIs and little Dutch boys who 
could save the dikes bv pi ugg i ng' hoi with fingers.** 

"But the Kaiseri She had stood^ right on the curb as he passed in a 
carriage flankgjl by peaked-helmetted uhlans with gleaming lances. She had 
a Rpstcard picture of s,uch a proccbbion which she let us come up two at a 
time to see. Why hadn't she bhot liini then dnd there? asl<ed some child.** 

"I understood her explanation that we were not then at war and couldn't 
know that the Kaiser was, underneath the resplendant uniform*, really a bad 
man. I also, knew that she couM'not have had a gun beside her while watch- 
ing a procession. But I did wonder why the Lord could not have given some 
more likely assassin the powers of foresight.** 

"Miss Jean Mateer had another asset. She was French. At least, my 
parents said her name was a French one untJ that was good enough for me. * 
They may have suggested that some lone Hugenot ancestor of twb hundred years 
before *could fJbssibly have furniijhed the only French genes. To me' she was 
French and therefore somehow, nobl'^." 

' "The next year, 1918, found patriotism even more strong. We were by' 
then In the third grade and Miss Pear] Bauerfein was bur teacher. There 

were patriotic parades in which all school children marched. Military 

r 
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uniforms were common on the streets. Beyond this and the singing of patrl- 
otic songs, there was more ominous evidence of war. Machine gun target 
practice was being conducted within earshot," 

"The machine guns were no more than a quarter of *a mile west of David 
HIrsh School. Their rattle was Incessant for minutes at a time. The tar-* 
gets were on a f5eninsula in Nueces Bay, probably a thousand yards further 
away. We werg^in a west, upstaiVs room of the. building &ut r^ecess time or 
a sneakejj/peek on t>^ way^to the boys room revealed no troops, only the 
targets,'^ \ . ^ 

"I tried to picture Germans crawling about where those tiny squares 
stood on the flat marshy ground. They deserved- every one of those bullets. 
A quarter of a century later .'after a spate of German bullets had cracked 
around me I found myself with a whimsically Ironic thought: it was like 
Nueces Bay but did I deserve one of those slugs?" . ^ 

VAt the front of the rbom, above the blackboard, were pictures of Foch. 
King Albert, Haig and Pershing, I think Woodrpw Wilson was centered above 
them but as a hatless civilian; he made no great Impression on me. In tiroes 
when I had bfetter things to do, I spent many hqurs copying smal 1 scratch- " 
paper minatures of the^ famous military men, I sjient more time with King 
Albert and Marshal Foch; the scrambled eggs around their Caps fascinated 
me," 

^ "If the Kaiser were satan personified, the Germans who followed Tiim v<pr« 

purely beasts. There wa^a wartime film, ^ The Kalser> the Beast of Berlin, 

, — -f ■■ ^ 

which assured us of the fact. What abojjt Germans who w.ere In Corpus?' Emll 

_ * ' _ _ _ ^ ' 

ru^rg- In my grade, was a ffermah." So was Miss PearT"BauerfeTn, fhar*was~ 

something else. Emil was one of the crowd of boys with whom 1* walked hone 
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every day. Everybody said his parents spoke English with a German accent. 
Well, that made no difference. Jhe^^ere really Americans." 

"And Miss Pearl was. the fastest knitter'among all our teachers. Not 
only simple mufflers but real sleeveless sweaters came off her flying needles 
to go on some cold, shivering soldier.'' 

"Besides, Germans were mean, while over-weight, rosy cheeked Miss Pearl 
was one of the happiest grown-ups I knew. She liked everybody and everybody 
liked her. She was nd^ real German." (2Cf) 

As the newcomers sett led in and became part of the community, the pro- 
blems eased. There wa^s no display of animosity toward local Germans during 
World War II. (21) . , " 

In 1882, Frederick and Christiana Poenisch arrived In Texas with their 
children Ernest, Robert, Frank and Lena. The history of the family, written- 
by their descendants Daisy Bowen, Eda llee., Elsie Poenfsch, Chrlstl Peterson 
and Harriet Tillman, "is also ah mtegral part of the history of Corpus 
Chrlsti." (22) Intended as a family chronicle, the history is Indued here 
as an example of one family's celebration of their heritage and to show the 
litles of lif^ encountered by the German Immigrants to South Texa^. 

BEGINNINGS IN AjAeRICA \ ' , • 

Frederick* and Chrlstlina Poenlskh 
The recorlfetruct ion period was endin/g, the barbed wire had Just about 
plosed^e rahge for the great cattle dHves and railroad tracks were begin- 
ning to c>^4-cross the staje when Frederick and Christiana Poenisch and 
their five children; Ernest, Herman, Robert, Frank and Lena came to Tex^s In 
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Frederick rented some land and they settled near Sherman. Their house, 
was a barn-like structure consisting of one I'arge room with dirt floors and 
a hay loft. They slept 'in the loft on haV and feather beds brought with 
them from Germany, An o])i wood-burning stove was used for cooking, as well 
as hearing. Their focKl consisted ijiainly of rabbits and other small game 
they^hort. Corn was-a staple food which was^ground 'for meal and roasted 
for coffee/ ^tol asses was made from a srriall cjrop of suga^ cane. 

Some time later Freder ick bought a tract of land covered with trees and 
. brush. As they cleared the lane by hand, the wood was sold for $t^50 per 
cord. 

The climate was damp and the mosquitos were bad^ The boys all got ma- 
laria. Th§ work had to be clone despite the sickness. Frederick was strict 
with his sone. He sent them out to chop wood. When the chills got too bad, 
they laid in the hot sun. When the chills were gone they went back to chop-, 
ping wood. ^ n ^ 

J For entertainment the boys all lear.ned to play mwslcal instruments* 
They formed a band called the ''Germania Band** and played for concerts i'n 
Sherman and Den i son. 

Early in I889 ,E. Ho Ropes came to' Corpus 'Chr i st i from hiew York. He en- 
visioned the city as a deep water port and begah^some exciting plans. .He 
advertised the warm climate, <he rich black soil and th^ strategic location 
of Corpus Christi-as an ideal place to live. Frederick, who wanted to grow ' 
vegetables in the black soil, p^ably saw the Inviting advertisements and 
after living seven years in Sherman, sold their land for a profit and startfcd 
for Corpus" ChrFsti^ 
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They loaded their horses, cattle and household goods on a railroad car 

t 

and traveled to BeeviHe, which Was the end of the line. 'From Beeville they 
traveled to Corpus Christ-i ^y wagon, driving through the Nueces Bay at low 
^ tide. There was no causeway across the bay at that time.^ 

They arrived on Christmas Day, l889 and were taken to Flour Bluff by a 
real estate agent. They looked at some land; Frederick did not like jthe 
white sandy soil, A very cold norther came and they had to spend the rright' 
in a slaughter house and almost froze. They finally decided on some land in 
the Hoffman Tract, (formerly, Rabb Ranch) which is now Arcadia Village, i 
Portair^, Sou thmoor land and Fa i rvi ew Add i t ions. They paid $3,00 an acr0 for ' 
the land, * ><p 

In the spring, the family cleared the. land for farming and built a new 
home. To make &xtra money while the farm was getting started, the boys dug 
water wells by hand on the Laureles ranch and other farms jn^^ranches in the* 
arefe. y 

The Federal Census la I89O, gave Corpus ChristI a population of ^»,387, 
But this number is estiinated to have doublett.during the Ropes boom; 

Frederick died in 1900 at the age of seventy-six. Frank and Christiana 
lived ^yith Robert until their deaths. Frank died in 1907. Christiana died ' 
in 192^ at the age of 84. ' ' , 

When the Flour Bluff Farm and Garden Tract was put on the market by the 

* ^ "» • 

Texas Land and Caftle Company in 1900, Ernest, Herman and Robert each^oughT^ ^ 
sizeable tracts of land to start their own farms. They paid $5*00 an acre. ! 
Ernest's land was betw€e\Ocean Drive and Alameda, where South Shore Estates 
is nov; located. Robert's lan^K^g s between Alameda and McArdle, in the Aberdeen 
Community. This area is now Parade Place and- the Oso Golf Course. Herman 
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bouqht hi$ land in the Sunshine Community on the Dump Road which is now 
Staples' Street The. Country Club and Country Club Add if ion now stands on 
his farm siteo n 

The Ernest Poenisch Family 
Ernest M, Poenisch was born November 9, 1866, tn Germany and came to 
America with his parents in 1882. They lived in Sherman. They moved to 
Corpus Ghristi in i83y ond built a» home on'Lorfdon Road (now called Ayers 
Street). X. 

Mary Gertrude \Pnarse was born in New Zealand, ianuary 10, 1876. The 
family lived there un\lMary was six. At that time there was a native up- 
rising. The natives burneXUie family's l.arge white, .two-story home so they 
moved to England. The trip fromsJl^w Zealand to England took three months. ^ 

Mary's father the'n came to Amerhsa. He left four of his children 
(Mary, Maud, Agnes, and Martin) in EnglanJk After twp years, he returned 
to England to get Mary and Martjn. By then th^ other, girls had married^and 
didn ^ t want to movCo 

Upon their return to America, the farnily set^^Jed in Brenham, Texas. 
After a few years they again moved, ^hey drove to Ijlorpus Christ i in a wagon, 
coming across Nueces Bay at low tide. Edward^hose i a site on London Road 
near the Poen i sch f^mi 1 y for their home.. \ ^ 

Ernest and Mary married in I898. Their first daughter. Rose, was born 
in 1901, and then' Eda was born in 190j^. 

Ernest purchased a farm of ei^ghty acres on the bayfront for $5.00 an 
acre and several hundred acres of cl eared. Jand for $3.00 an acYe. South 
Stiore t states now stands on IKVs Tahd. " 
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Shortly after the family moved, Ernest was bitten by a rattlesnake. 
Mary left the girU wi th "Ernest ^ s mother, and took him to a doctor s4x mfles 
away. Mary had put Ernest's leg in a bucket of kerosene,, By the time she 
reached .he doctor the kerosene had turned green, but the leg was saved. 

Their son, Ernest, Jr., was born in 1905. 

The family later built a two-^tory home on Ocean\rive and lived there 
until their chi)dren were grown. . 

The Herman Poeniscb Family 
During the time that Frederick Poenisch and his family were moving to 
Corpus Ch^-lrti in I889, Herman answered a want-ad in the German Pi^ee Rress ,^ 
a German la^guace ncwi»paper printed in Texas. The ad was by a Mrs, Warl ick 
of Giddings, who wanted a young man to help with her General Store and farm. 
Herman tool^ the job and went tOvGiddings. There he met Bertha Hesse, Mrs. 
Warlick's niece. Bertha was alsp ne4ping around the house. 

After a year in Giddings, Herman and Bertha were married. They moved 
to Corpus Christi on thei r wedd ing -day. They lived on a small farm four 
mi lets west of the city. Frederick provided a new, two-room house on the 
forty acres of land. They started farming — raising vegetables, cattle, 
hogs and chickens. During the next fourteen years, there were four child- 
ren born to therr: ' Louise, Minnie, Adolph-and Elsie. 

They sold the farm and bought a 640 acre tr^t of land nine miles south 
of Corpus in the Ericinal Farm and Garden tract. Yhis land was purchased 
from the Texas Land and Cattle Co. They paid $5.00 an acre. The family 
moved into a small shed-like building until a large two-story, seven room 
home was compIeted« This home cost $1,800 to build. 
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The family continued to grow. There were four more children bonn: 
Robert (Bob), Herman, Jr., Pauline and Gertrude (Trudi). Herman, Jr. died 
at the an(^ of four from tetanus, Pauline died at the age of one and one-half 
of pneunlonia, ' 

' ' J 

Herman and Bertha worked hard to provide a good home for^their family. 
They continue5r to raise cattle, chickens, hogs and farm products. They sold 
I butter, eggs, meatb, vegetables, grain and cotton. The farm work was first 
^done using horses and muleSo Later, tractors were used. 

The land was cleared of brush and trees for cultivation by a gang of 
war prisoners. They were brought here by the Bohemian Colony and Mr. 
Kostoryz, who was then settling a colony west of Corpus Christi. 

Bertha and Herman had a wagon, surrey, a spring wagon and a buggy 
pulled by horses. They went to town twice a week to deliver their produce 
and to buy groceries and ice. As there was no electricity, they had large 
home-made ice boxes to store their butter, milk, cream and eggs. The ice 
was bought in 100 pound pieces and used in the ice boxes. Kerosene lamps 
provided lighting for the, home urrt i 1 ^carb ide lights were installed. Later, ' 
ihe house was wired for electricity; 

In 1913, Herman purchased his first automobile, a Ford Sedan. The roads 
were graded dirt. When the rains came, they had to use the wagons and buggies, 
as traveling by car was impossible. 

Louise and Minnie attended Northside School in the city until thefamily 
moved to the new home nine milds from the city. Then, along with Adolph, 
^Elsie, Bob and Trudi, they went to the Sunshine Community School, located 

1^0 and one-hdl f mi^es from home.\ — ' — ; ^ 
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Louise, the eldes^t, quit school and helped at home. She later ^rried 
Charles Kreuz and they cstablisfeed a home for themselves, 

Minnie graduated from high school in the city In 1913 and then taught 
school for many years. She married August Meinrath and moved to Beeville 
to I ive. ^ 

^ Adolph helped on the farm after finishing school. In 1928, he married 
Ruth tudwig. ^ i 

^ Elsie helped at home and later became a teacher. 'She taught school for 
four years and then did office work for many years. -She lived a single life 
and helped with her parents as they grew older. * ^ ' 

>j helped on the farm. He graduated from high school and workeH^or 
the Texas Compar(y. He married Ruby Roper in 1925* ^ 

Trudi went to Beeville to finish her high school education. She gradu- 
ated in 1930. She later married Julius Bauch of Goliad, Texas.^"^^ 
Herman and Bertha continued to live on* the farjn. Each hojjday 
Christmas, New Years, Easter, Birthdays and other special events were cele- 
brated together with their children on the farm. \ 

» 

« bertha passed away in September of 19^9 at the age of 78. Herman con- 
tinued to live in the old hpme on the farm until his c^eath in 195^ at the 
age of 85. v . . ' ^ 

The"^ Robert Poenisch Family 
Robert Poenisch tiought a- sizable tract of land for $5.bp an acre in 
Aberdeen Communjity near Alameda and the Oso. It was all' brush and had to be 
cleared of mesquife trees by hand. He^ built a home where Parade, Drive ^noW 
is located. — T h is h o rr ie was destroyed iVi ' 19,01 ^by, a tor n ado. . T t was replaced — " 
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near the same location in 1902. Grandma Poenisch and Fr^nk lived with 
Robert. 

Robert met Edith Ritter, who was. working for Mrs, Richard King, taking 
care of the King children. They were^married in the Pr^byterian Church on 
Upper Broadway. Their wedding was the f ?rst in this new church built in 
1901. They lived in their new home until Edith died of complications at 
t>|i birth of their first child, Daisy Lena. 

In 1906 Grandma, Robert and Frank went back to Germany to visit their 
sister and brother-in-law, Pauline and George Hertting. 

In 1907, the Herttings and their three sons, Paul; George and Felix 
came to Corpus Christ! to live on the farm near the rest of the family. 
They did some farming but^did not like it here, and all except Paul returned 
to Germany, 

After returning from Gerifiany, Robert met Anna Marie Schilling, who was 
aIso«working for MrSo King. Robert and Anna were married on April 2, 1908, 
Their first son, Frederick Robert, was born in 1909, 

They farmed raising cotton, vegeta^bles, milk cows, and chickens. They 
sold butter, cream, vegetables, and chickens to Weil Brothers' Grocery, 
Behman\Brothers* Grocery,, the Nueces Hotel, and to several private. hom^. 

in 1910, Paul Hertting married Marie Schilling, who worked for Mrs/ 
King and, after a year of farming, they moved to San Antonio. Th^y bought ' 
a rooming house, renting rooms and apartments. 

In 1912, Robert and his family moved to San Antonio and lived in Paul's 
rooming house. A second son, Carl Henry, was born in December, 1912. After 
. several months the family returned to the f a rm in Co rp u s Ch risii/^ One o f — 
tbe great occasions was the purchase of a Model T Ford in 1913<, 
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In 1916, Marianne was born. When she was six months old a terrible 
hurricane came^ The family had to leave the house and spend the night in 
the milk hoxjse, as' it had a concrete floor and was safer than the house. 
The storm did a lot, of damage and killed most of the chickens. 

. All of the children went to the one-room Aberdeen School which was lo- 
cated on Airline Road. It was about a mile from home. They usually walked, 
but occasionally rode a donkey to school. 

All the family were Lutherans in Germany. There was no Lutheran Church 
when they came to Corpus Christi, so a few Lutheran families met in a private 
home to organise a church. Grandma Poenisch, Robert and Anna were charter 
members. It was organized in 19II and called the'cermah Evangelical -Congre- 
gation. It is now St. Paul's United Church of Christ. AH of the children 
were confirmed in that Church/ 

In V916, Fred and Daisy went to Edward Furman School in Corpus Christi, 
. riding horseback the six miles. In I918, the family movdd to town so the 
childrenvjcould go to Corpus Christi High School. Robert bL^h't a house at 
1001 Sixth Street. In September, 1919, the great tidal wave Imds-hurr icane 
almost destroyed Carpus Christi. The family moved back to the.farm in 1921, 
and lived there until Robert bought a ranph near Blanco, Texas. Robert and 
Anna later moved into the town of Blanco and lived there until their deaths. 
Robert died in 1955. Anna died in 1972. 

Daisy went to "business college and worked for an insurance company" for 
six years. She married Harry Bowen in '1933. They have three daughters; 
Harriet, Carolyn, and Kathleen. ^ ^ 

Fred worked on the farm. He moved to Blanco to ranch. He married Ruby 
Byers in 19'»8. , 
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Carl fcrmetf/i-> corpus Chr i st i , He nwarried Clara Nesloney in 1936. 
They later moved to o r.^nch in BfancOo Ihry have three children; Carf, ^ 
Jdm,cb on J v?ean. / ' ° 

^ ^riafMic ''^^1^ tiome%jrU i*) her iiarriage to Oscar Koemel in 1939. 

T'^oy fMve cn ..o|., fhelr farm i /loraCed on Woolrldge Road. 

« 

Tl»r Le na P* on i i^TV-Fcim i I y 
ccno Anid ru'CfM,.,^ b)rn to f^rerJerick and Christianna Poenisch on 
Mnrch 2/;., 18/8 i4-',erTany .-rd c^mo to the .i;n-tet( States with her parents and 
ic'fr brothei'i u]h p sh%W£;s ihree /cars oid„ 

inor.fi M^ri rv,Pe.-rse was bum to M,,.t^in nnd Lucy Pearse'dn June 20,, 
I86j ;- N.M, Fcvicuui. H.. .'as cMr m[- f.~,,> - ■ Mren born in -New Zealand and 
sixpLliers u:rn in '.jffcli:, Encjlond" Edmoiid left New Zealand with his par- 

, ents wh.-ii he wd; Uii >.:jr-, old to retun, fu Lngland as a result of a Maori 

-J 

uprir. nc; r-nd buinmj of tiie faiiily home. They left the ranch land on which 
they h;.f' hrmest. ,d(-' y grant from. the 'Virish government for the purVse 
■'^ raibinq she. |> iind c^ltlp i- ti^iri oinny ur] e . to tell his chijdren of his 
wn childn-d -oent with the fi„ ris and could, -in fact, speak some of the 
nat.vt lan.juogf nc came -to the" United Sl.i-eb whea he was nineteen years 
old, with his father ai'd 'cveral- b,rothtrs„ Later, his mother ^and the 

rest ol n\- Fun.ly rdmc ^c- the States. His two eldest sisters remained in 
t'-Jorcl^ ;-• . reri'-rnb:; jd thjt his voyage took ninety days in a sailing ves- 
^el. 

As a young [nan, Ed worked on thr railroad and ranches In the general 

area of Fdnr,, Texas. He was living with his family on a fartp located at the 

^orn-r of'follihir and Thapman R^i^jcf, jV^pHs wfic n' he* met and married Lena Anna 

* 

Po J i;r., wnc iiw.^.r, r,u cir> cnUcirMrvi foi.v. ith her family. They were 

* « ' ' • ' 



married on Oe^c^er 7, 190> in Corpus Christ! and bouciht a forty ajfe tract 
of land op Chapman Ranch Koad, where ^rcaJia VMiucje subdivision Is now lo^ - 
cated. They probably ch^^e inis, location as len<i t> ^either had given her a 
fprty acre^ract on the oMier.side ot the road. Thi land was all in native 
mesquite and chaparral brush, which they cleared out by hand. 'Theyrjjuilt a 
two-room frame housfe on it. Pi, tne farail / grew, 'ho, riouse was built onto. 
Ed and Lena lived there i:ogetht.r until he diea on October 21, 193^. The 
house wa4 surrounded b</ Chinaue' ry trees and a groVc of Mulberry trees, most 
''of which were destroyed in the 1919 hurricane. 

-Ed and iTena made . iving for t nir tcrr.ily by r.^.^nnng and frpm a small 
dairy herd qf Jersey cows, from vvhLch thcty made af.d &old butter. They also 
had many chickens and sold eggs. Tney were abu to puy several more small 
tracts of adjoining .farmland. At f trbi, l:. LK»eci horseb and mules to plow and 
plant. . Later, he bought c small tractoro ' . 'J 

The children remember veers of hardship occavloned by drought and low 
market prices but there- v^/er^ spme ' jood years t(^o» As a family they always 
had, all the nqn^essJ t ies of life and even some of the luxuries as evidenced 
by the purchase of a large Chalners touring car in about 1916. The years 
of enjoyment In It were limited, however^ as Ed ran into the car belonging 
to Jonas Weil*. He came home, put the^c.ir in the CiOiage and went back to 
horse and buggy travel until the i320's wlien the t^am»ly started driving Ford 
automobiles. 

There "Was a large silo for the 'Slor-age of feed on the farm and Ed also 
built a storm cellar is he had a fear of sp:^rms> v^ould get the family up 
and dressed no matter what the time of night if a storm came up. He was 
probably justified in his f^aK'a> the IQId [lurr . kic tiiew down the sMo whil^ 

■ - - L 
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^ijjjf y w>is'in rho storm cellar. The roof of the cellar cavecl in and was 
not.r^ired fo- the 1919 hurricane so he evacuated the family to the pas- 
turfe where they. all spent 'the niqht in <3 small icnnnt house in which hay was 
stoVed. *' . ^ 

Most Simdrv- w-r» ^pent visilinf] with "thr H, folks" and 'flllwTies on 
neighboring an>s.' Tbo. children had mrinv pe'i.s Atwi,ji.s were an important 

« 

part of tfieir : ' ves Ed bin 1 1 a c.art ond harnes-.-d n billy goat to it for 
the children to ride in„ 

Ttie biri hdrr,, the hayloft aro thocntto- ; „ were^fun places to 

play. Th- dug-out tanks 'o hold wii.N'.for tht i.'oci- vere f^n places^to $wim 
and even to take a bath, though pro' .ibly a niuc'dy . ne The children all went 
to school at th';-Alta Vista two-room school hoiisr oca;ed at the corner of 
Gollihar anc Ko',toryir roads where the V/hatabur'ocr now i , Ed was a "trustee" 
for thr school district and for several ./ears ihc f.r i!; boarded ^he two lady 
school' teachers in tjieir home, providing thom with a horse and buggy to go 
the two miles t>- the school ho.!s.>. Most of th-- lirne tf.e children walked, rode 
a horse, and L.t rr oven had bicycles to ride to school. The Alta Vis^ta 
schoolhouse was the r.enter^^ost oi the family's social life.' They attended 
"preaching-" and old fas ■Hf'' box supper^''„. Many' of . th^ young people In 
'the communhy attended social .gather In-js at neiqhborir;g schools. 

Ed and L-na had three children: Annie L^na who- married Lonnie Clark; 
Edmund^who morr1./ri >^mina Kru<:.insky; and Christ jana she/ married Ray Peterson. 
The grandchildren of Ed and L^na from thf^se three children numbered nine. 
There are twenty-three gr<>at-grandchi1dren, and two great^ great grandchildren. 

After Ed died in 1934, Lena continued to f.rni for several years, then 
sold part M . - he 1 arm' to a subdivision d.velcper. Th- - tore down the old' 
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^ Jjouse and used, the luriber to build a '^malier and m6re modern house on Fannin 
Street, whera she -^i i,yed until her death July 9th, I969 

She was very (jenerous and shared her home with numerous Navy couples 
and families duripq World I I when housing was scarreo She spent pfe 
time during her \^u?r years doing handwork, gardening, and raising pets. (23) 

Because of compjtr^e value||^he Anierican and German rarely had any 
extensive cultural corrf 1 icts. fhere were certajn altitudes, however, that 
tended to divide the group^>, at least in the early ^e?ii>. 

...Amvicanr. adTir^d tMe likilU)^ 'lirience^ thHft, and family 
stren.ft't ^ ^ ^^j^Vc t'lu '--ri^iw.: i,-! ni f-ay\li<ixt^.B for 

Amerdcanizfy uCon, but aepLorp.d the cl armi shvpr.a ar}(J cmltuml 

\ r 

On July rj, 1^07, an orticio appeared in the CorpM^-^ fJuisti Hallf^r 
newspaper in whicj?|thc rec?sons for admitting more irnmigranrs, particuUriy 
Europeans, w(fre p;- 



Russian^ the [vislvmn, has as munh ri.jht h^^vi^ as t^ifi native 
bom Arner-i'yi'!, '^mnriJ/^d of covvti^e^ tha^- ilhmyiL, uprighi ^ 

industrious y ^md free fmm contacp^ous dise\ii.(\ a V'\^peatov oj 
loi) and a ^-'V -'^-v^ In u demoin'u t in fn'^^n o^' r^: y-'Y'^nr >7tr .o^Ho' 
many yearv^.^.do you think it would tai^e to plfae [i.)uthwest 
Texas unc ^> / • /.^ if on: lO'dted for ./ ^nnn Aw^H^^a? In ow^ 
opinion it h^auLd yiev<:v be Honcr. Thp. -ypuyig Amevi^acoi of today 
ia not se^-:?.\\': l^lrul of :}yjh, inu-i^i h'r '-m acr-e of ahapan- 

ral brush cm"' a. k Inm to clear it up r-^ady fov the plow and 
wait for h-' : -^i n } He HU gu\: ;a -y th^.^/nj^^rnj ha\ li?tf>^d 
tell you to '^jo chac<: yom^self. ' ^ot he fcv the ax and grub-- 
bing hoe. rr, i ^.^.^^ io tlie , tui-'l^ f'^rt?\.n.^y\^., (25) 



The-opini'^i r \. h in 11 ^ I c 1 c ' vny.rr .p , I ^ rc^Pe;i:ted th(? p.<M.,,i]- 

Ing attitude t'^ •'-•--) r ..y-.^^^j,. . jp f.^^j^^^ Trxis.. There v/ore inslanceb - '^rK^l 
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chiM en being m jdc tiin of for their acronts, but the GcMnan pppulation w^s 
small in this rc.jion rind more often than not local rcsid-nts confused them 
with the t.zechs. 

V^ris.'whore in . c state, th^ German population wos - iVoble^ and influen- 
tial — i the 16G{-., they outnumbered^ Anci T,^s an*d MoxicVi.'s iu San Antonio. (26) 
Tfu^ communities they sotDecK particularly rrcder icKbur , and New Braunfels, 
still i^aintain the Gonian lar?^u^qe ard culture. Locally, however, there Is 
virtually no overt retention -^f ^^^e culn'ro aside fr-'^i thn traditions that 
were ab^or[)cd into the "Amer-^au ,y " ' * 



" ^'nporU:. (27) ' • * " , 



, Gf^-mnn contributions., o- (oca-1 . ;far- ond naf ional i' v^i-. have been ex- 
r^^^ ivf (s-r p.3rje lOOj rhnr Jh-v h.^/r .r,'-/? ni IcVtf^d :o cnn-plt^^pjv and have 
becpmo. »'amonq the least vfsihlf=^ of Amrrir -m pthniv- (]roiips/* (28) indicates 
tie cvr.rf to which Americans of dl^l <MtKjic harkqronntis have made the German \ 
culture part of their own. 



V,*/\ ^^n^t Awj^'irnn veridcntv^ a^yflinj ihiinsclih:s Grwun locre of 

7',^in' KOi'mr. derrocjr^7phi>aLlif nv er^-ynnm: call y , f')r>ly ^ >. r.li(fhtly' 

h^irf/on^ loii)cr menqyLnijrnf^yu-^ inl .jrciti r than avcv',^,^-^, P'^opof- 
'^j: Jur^nevi^ in thciv v<mkc, c.^.^j^fcs ^'u! th<, la/st v/y:ni}iL) of 
yV'rt.^,'^-\jalLy diiUrnr^iiDc C'lhic.i nv i .n^h<rri()i\ (29) 
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In recent ye^i • , durhropolog i -u Miriom J Wellb ha-, studied the degrees 
of assimilation m Ar.'erican uthnic groups and datined an intricate process 
Involyinq public an, privdt>, cultDrd) and snuctiro' o; . iini 1 at ions. Ob- 
serving Germans, PoUs and Mexicdns, Wells di'icovered ncrms that dictated 
public behavior ;h.,: /as dirforc-nt frc^m the.orivaLc or .thnic behavior ex- 
pressed in the home , i 



These stmdai-d:^ noveivi -''c ^.iruiiin,: )/ ^^^^ur rnmi ' u differcnaes 
exhoPtincj bc.T.r^ ^ -y ■ - or^t n: :,.y. " > • ' ' aliMe. Any 

behavtpv uni c^ }i: jlu'ujuI^i ■ r-Jj.^' \; - •)•: rui-'i s of class 

et}miciUj,ai':>niv\n!:\ , v', ^Ji-i k-\loit: , -r^ti .vied. The'- 
only distinotiona .-nie.,. .wz-'^apf t-oi^-'-d for' vni'U" 'jorrr.ent are in- 
diw.dnal diffc^-'ruw o ,:>i ->tu.dLi ^ v „, ;,, per-eonal en- 

.-.dedoor. (30) ( . . 



. The possibilit./ e. S!.s,.thcn, that grjup-S such cs the Germans, n^ile., 
maintaining a non-etlinic identify in public, continue to nurture certain ■ 
ethnic customs in thc> home„ Tiie family- and home, rather than language or 
cuUure, come to be the ethnfc ident i f isrs , The plaurJbility of this theory 
Is supported by tne tendency of local Gef-mans to chronicle their family his- 
tories which reflect not their German culture as much asthb familial cohe- 
slveness. By e^ctension, l he celebration of J^amily achievements honors the 
yaluc that Germans h.ive u^d i ; ional i y pl.^crd o.j home ond heritage. 
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Contributions, Customs, Facts/, Etc, 



Jewish: In addition to the names of holidays that many oon-Jews 
are famj/liar with, such as Yom Klppur, Rosh ha-Shaoah 
and Hanukkah, Hebrew has given to English amerij hallelu- 
jah^ cherub, satan, and sabbath. A Jewish playwright 
from England Is credited with first using' the term 'melt- 
ing pot* to describe the. ethnic confluence in America. 

Many of the traditli^ns in a Jewish wedding are done to 
guarantee good luck ^t^d to^ward off evil. At the end of 
the ceremony, the groom smashes a glass under his foot 
to stare evil spirits away from the festival ties and 
guests shout, 'Mazel Tov' — good luck. The canopy un- 
der which the couple stand's during the ceremony, serves 
to protect them from evil. 

As in most cultures, the passage from childhood to adult 
life is an important Jewish observation. When a boy 
reaches, thirteen, he becomes B*ar Mitzvah — Son of the 
Commandment. After a period of religious training, the 
young man is considered old enough to become a full mem- 
ber of the Jewish community and the Bar Mitzvah cele- 
brates his coming of age. Since there are specific 6b- ^ 
ligations the man now must accept, the ceremony has se- 
- rious connotations, but overall. It Is a joyous occasion 
commemorated with parties and gifts. 

For Jewish girls, the ceremony is Bat or Bas Mitzvah and- 
ean be ceJebrated when she Is twelve years old. The Bat 
Mitzvah is not as common as the Bar and there are parts 
of the ceremonies that differ but increasingly, girls 
are studying and celebrating the formal responsibility 
to their community. 

There is another Jewish custom that some Relieve Is" 
^ meant tovprotect a home from evil — the mezuzah. .The 
mzuzdh Is a parchment within a container that Is fas- 
tened near the front- door; the word means doorpost. On^ 
the parchment is written Deuteronomy 6:^-9 and 11:13-21. 
On the reverse side, the word Shaddai, — * Almighty — is 
lettered* The container, made of wood, stone, metal or 
• ceramic, usually has a small hole through which the word 
can be seen. While there is some tradition of protec"* 
tion associated with the mzuzdh, many Jews today feel 
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it protects them from sinning, rather than any evil 
spi ri ts . 

What often is described as 'Jewish food,' bagels, lox, 
and chopped iiver, for example, usually comes from 
another ethnic group. Bagels are Polish In origin. 
Kosher, definetly Jewish, pertains to the manner in 
which the food is prepared rather than the kind of foodC 
Aside from pork, certain shellfish and birds of prey, \ 
most foods are acceptable. At particular times, for 
holidays, one dish may predominate owing to its symbol- 
ism. Matzoh, meaning unleavened, is the bread baked 
during Passover ^nd represents the food the early Jews 
had to eit as they fled the Syrian attack of Jerusalem, 
They had no time to wait for the bread to rise. 



Like other ethnic groups, Jews suffer from certain dis- 
eases that affedt others very little. Tay-Sachs is one, 
a degenerative disease that results in blindness and 
mental retardation. Dysautonomia, which causes high 
blood pressure and recurring pnuemonia, seems confined 
to those Jews with ancestors from the P^le in Russia. 
Apparently, inbreeding caused the recessive traits to 
dominate and the disease spread. This is the possible 
explanation for most of the 'Jewish diseases.' 



from The Ethnic Almanac 
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It would be presumptuous and inappropriate to attempt to relate the 
history pf the Jewiish people for the last six thousand years. Jt has been 
done elsewhere and very well; to try to repeat such an undertaking for the 
purpose of this project wouldvbe irresponsible. A detailed account of thei 
history in the United States Is difficult due to the diversity of the'^roup 
This section will cover the main causes for Jewish infiriqrat ion to America, 
^ their patterns of settlement and general descriptions of their experiences 
in the United Stdtes. The Jfewi sh, her i tage in South Texas will be shovyn 
through interviews. , / 

The first Jewish immigrants arrived in New Amsterdam in 165^, Origi- 
nally from Spain, the Sephardim (from the Hebrew word for Spain) had been 
migrating since \k^l from Holland to Brazil and finally to America. 

#•* 

These Jews were tradesmen, artisans and profeseumal people; with 
their small number? they found little problem in economic, poli- 
tical and (to some degree) social assimilation to American 
society. ( 1) 

Some early American colonies prohibited the permanent settlement of 
/lon-Chr ist ians, so there were few Jewish immigrants and their influence was 
minor. The inerchant and shipping traAs drew them and by the mid-eighteenth 
century, they had settled in Philadelphia, Charleston and other cities that 
supported these Industries. (2) 

138 1^5 
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Protestant colonists tended to distrust both Jews and Catholics, 
who wele generally no/i-Erfgl i sh. T^^eir-skiMs were recognized, tlowever, arid 
both^_;gfoups proved loyal to the Patriot cause during the Revolutipn. (3) 

As long as theiv numbevs jci^e low and they seerarl to accept 
AmeHcan oalv.T,^ they were iMlaome; hut the tension rermined and 
tJould aai^e yit-ther- clashes' with Lh-i beginning- of layge-saale 
vimigY>ation in the nineteenth aentuVij. (4) 



In 1^48, there were numerous revolutions in Europe. Prior to 'the 
actual collapse of the governments, a wavo' bf Ashkenazim began innigrating. 
The term Ashkenazim is Biblical and refer-, to those Jews ^from the German- 
speakirfg regions of central Europe and Poland. Their language was primarily 
Yiddish, a combination of Middle High German, Hebrew, Aramaic and the host 
country language. Mobt of these Ashkenazim Jews were German by nationality. 

Some were motivated to emigrate by the political unrest, some by the 
economic uncertainty of the time; but most of, these Jews came for the same 
cause that had driven Jews for thousands of year's: the desire to live free 
and in peace. Throughout history, Jews had been blamed for everyth i ng from 
drought to the Black Plague. Where they lived and what jobs they held had 
dlways been controlled. In America, they saw the opportunity to live, work 
and pray without fear of pressures and reprfsals. 

Between- 1840 and I87O, approximately 200,000 Ashkenazim arrived in the 
United States. (5) This relatively small number was quickly absorbed Into 
the mainstre.am. Although they had" once been confined to g.hettos* in Europe, 
their recent experience had been in urban centers where the Enlightenment , 



•* Ghetto, Italian fop 'little city', iM.-y a self-jovcminq .jrea 
within a city whnr'e Jews wcve,)-)y lai), fovced 'to lioe.' 
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and French Revolutionary liberalism held influence. In most countries, Jews 
could not own land ndr" enter certain prafessions," such as medicine, aad the! 
work experience was limited^ Most were merchants or peddlers, selling wares 
from pushcarts. Some were mone-^- lenders or banker? since those were the 
jobs no one wanted.^ They arrived in America during a period of economic 
expansion and their talents were needed.* Althouqh they arrived with very 
Tittle money^ their la^^or and skill allowed tbem to move rather quickly from 
peddl ing 'into the management of small retail businesses. 

The liberal "ph>h,bophy that^had grown out of their heritage of oppres- 
sion was reinforced by the tujchings of the period. ''The Jews, because of 
their problems. the hassles, have a great depth of understanding, they tol- 
erate a Jot.'* (6) The urban environment, both in Europe and,Jn the United 
States, exposed them to current ideas and fastered progressive attitudes. 
Eventually, liberalism affected* thei r religion .and the Reform Jews were -born. 

# . 

This seat ahmdoned^ fop t!ip. most pavt^ Hebrew in the liturgy, 
admitted\)' ryji to aynagogue pews, introduced ovganc nnd choirs, 
renounced dietary taboos, permitted exogamous mrriage (marriage ^ 
with n,m-Jcwo), and rejected Zionism, the Biblical notion of a 
return to the prom sed homeland. As a group of Charleston Reform 
• Jew3 put ity^Hhis country is oxir Palestine, tlyLs city our 
Jerusalem, this house of God our Temple. '^(7) / 

W • 

The Ashkenazim who arrived before the Civil War were, in the main, 

jGermani_,tJje^&h kftha 7 im a rriving b etw e e a-4-9aa-amM^l4 we r e f rom Ed s t e r n. 

Europe. In those years, one and ^ quarter million Jei^sh immigrants came 
to America from Latvia, Rumania, Lithuania, Poland and the Ukraine area of* ^ 
Russia, (8) Compared to earlier waves, this immigration was large and took 
place in a shoVter time. In addition, the tast European Jews were Orthodox: 
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"...they appealed out I and i shI y -backwa rd to their Sephardic and German breth- 
ren 4n America." (9) Most came from rural areas and small towns where 
nineteenth century liberalism was unknown. -Many of the Aien wore Hppah^_^ 
(skullcaps) and paoth (ringlets about the ears now common among certain 
sects). Most were artisans but as many as a quarter million "may have been 
unskilled, jnd almost none were from the profess ional class."' (lO) While 
the earlier immigrants had acculturated rapidly and had "moved into the 
middle class with relative ease," (ll) this grtoup established ethnic neigh- 
borhoods. "The intense ethnic life in these enclaves underscored the 
cultural and class differences between the Americanized Jews and the new- 
comers." (12) 

I * 

Although the Eastern European Jews wer.e victims of religious and ethnic 

persecution, especially in Tsarist Russia, changes in the economic structure 
also played a part in their decision to emigrate. The peasant society had- 
broken down and the population had risen, but in Russia the Jews were con- 
fined to the Pale of Settlement and could not move to cities where Job 
•opportunities existed. (13) The Pale constituted about 20 percent of the 
regions then within the borders of European Russia. All but a priviledged 
f«w were forbidden to live outside the Pale, and within, restrictive laws 
further limited Jews to residence in towns and citTes, 

In many ways, the Jewish immigration was similar to other ethnic groups: 
often_a_sJngle 'family member ^_usuaJ_ly_a. son,,_woul-d-»rr iv»^d w&r^^t-o^Fangc 

passage for relatives. Associations of landsleib - men from the s^me town or 

3.- 

region - were formed and assisted in finding work for immigrants. Such or- 
ganizations were common to most European immigrant groups, especially those 
w.ith largely rural experiences. 
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The'Qrthodox Jews f^om small', towns we/e usAd to a close cbmun i I i f e 
directed, by and large, by the t'abbi.* Social pressures in Europe had weak- ; 
ened the control somewhat, but the traditions of education, chaVfty/a4id ' 
c«ligion were ^t M 1 strong within the "synagogue comn.unity." ^15) In the 
>, United States, ttowever, the ra^Hs duties as arbitrator and oversfeer of civil 
laws were usurped by unions and' government . agenc i eb . Even kar.hmt - the «b- 
servation of dietary laws - had become a matter of personal choice and could 
be superVlsed by a commercial merchant. In Europe, the rabbi as teacher con- 
ducted the hedcT, an eU:menUrv school for boyb H|at ", /.emphas.i zed Reading 
the prayorbook in Hebrew, st-udyiny th.. -Pentalouch, and, for the more advanced, 
studying Biblical commentaries and the IccmI codes." (l6) School iag in ^ 
'Judaism in Amerit,-j was confined to eveninq.- jn/ summer, .is a supplement to 



publ ic educat ion , y 
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The free stute sah'^ol promtsed rrateHal and social r^' t f.,'.meni : 
the heder provided the rrrfydrmim Jewish aontivnity. i'aliental ax-- 
hortationa to the young tu f'.nd 3iicc€r>i: in seauMv hMrld 
heightened the conflict betuern the ivaditionhl nulluvc and the 
American loa^f, (17) 



Unlike other religions, Judaism is not totally dependent upon an actual 
house of worship and minister for services. Lil Racusi^n of the Corpus Christi 
Jewish Community Center describes J\jdaism as a "traveling religion." At the 
'timex)f the Diaspora - .the dispersion of Jews from Palestine - the rabbis 
real ized that there would be no single center .to preserve the reKgi*, They 
worked'for one year to establish the rules^that would guide individuals 
the practice of their religion. Prayers for one and for a minym - ten or 
ndre men over the age of thirteen - were set down to insure tm survival of 
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Judaism-. Al tjiotigh there are formal rituals' afd str ict observances, the * 

strength of Jewishness rests in the individual. The Pentatuech lists six, 

hundred a'Vid thirteen rules and respons i b i 1 i t ies ^ that, provide the structure 

necessary for the completion of religious^ as well as civic, duties. The 
* * ^ • 

•Nearly Jewish settlers followed these tt-a<4 i t i orrs ; the' first Ashk^ndzic con- 
gregatiorl in America wa^p>t founded until l802. (18) ' ' 

The variations possible on the theme of Judaitm resulted in the divi- 
sion of the Jewish communify. 



Jew;^ long reside)it .tn the UnttaU dtrter, ^..iuuwr^-d animdsify to- 
ward thrir bvp.thvcif J'r^m raisteryi The, olrl^^v Amcviam ^ 

J.^ivr.h ectrrmmity^ originally popuLatcd byemLgvanio fro>n the 
Ibey-ian pcnins.ila and ,-cntrai Fnrop, yr.v. d tiw, entmj of the - 
strange- gay Lady orthodox Jews. Amcviean Jcwts worried that with 
^the arrival cy ro^vcligio^.l^^ts frcnn mcjsia, Vohoui, and Rumania * 
the latent anti-Semitism iyi this country would erupt ^ and eoents ' 
proved them to be 'jorreet, Onoe the Eavt turopc^mr arvfi^ed^ ' 
h-owever, the Americanized Jews did everything iheii eould to ^ease ^ ' 
their adjustment to 'thp New Worlds (19) 

I* -** ' 

^- • , ■ 

The differences in ideologies - traditiortal vs. nlodern created move- 
ments *'as different in doctrine and observance as are Catholics and Protes- 
tants ambng Christians." (20) 

By the early 1900s, cities throughout the United States had become 
•'major Jewish centerSo" (21) The^*German Jews'* had migrated to Cincinnati, 
Chicago and San Francisco, while the so-called "Russian Jews" stayed in the 
east,, in New York and Philadelphia. (22) Although America 'did offer more 
opportunities to Jews, ^ tWev^ were still Subjected to d i sc r imi na^dn through 
quota systems, hiring practices and bans against t^heir advancement within ^ 
corporat ion':>. Because j^f discrimination', many Jews started their own busi- 
nesses as soon as they v;ere able to financially. The drive to succeed that 



IS often cited as a stereotype^of thjkgroup has been equated to the will'to 
survive (23) -and to the education so highly valued in Jewish culture. 



Oac*u(>atianal oonoentvation in comu'.vi^p or a hi.jh Ic^k'L of achiei^c 
WiMl in whiteW^r'htr i>vfci\'.ims its iilmor.t <i trndenn^rk of the 
'\merican Je:\' MiLle expLanatiorw fot- thU on^y, -ni rt uson 
the trxidUL'n.'/ rvo^n-cV and high ppi')rif-> fc^ ^ (b.cation.\ r 

..Some obeervetK. ^^u^jiobiJ thii , to a rji\u:auU / mm. ritif qvoup, 
as the Jews h^. r ..^i^-ijbtedhj been, ^^nuc^ition i\'v nied an in-^ 
telle<Jtual Hnvcstn Mt^^' uhi<*h, uni'./' ot^^cr'fomj . f .capital, 
could not d pY^eciate^ov he rr.vi\)pviai {ik) ^ 



Although Jc,;5 -n^iVL^ historipall/ L tn ,jn opprv. sed minority, their edu- 
cational attainments have, ncntr^llv. ro cononi-c i,e I f -swf f ic i rncy . • 
Because, as a qroup, Jews hcjve not bcftn d.-ru ndent Mport so., i^ny for sustenance^, 
non-Jews often fail \o realize the depth of the d iscr imiuat ion directed 
against them.. / , • ' 



F.mploiiment in rrrta '}! c^f^.^f^l i .rniu^ fu-lds, pnvn.tc wiivci\)iUj (vid 
oecoru^ry Gchj/;l) admissionc poUaies^ excylusion froi'i reoovt 
hotels^ choice residsntial diuLmcfc and inniimet'uble social or^ 
ganization^ .rv the major ave^s of di^JcHminatory pyvtct ice, (25) 



r 



.The discrrminat ion compelled America's Jews Lo organize thei> own asso- 
ciations, cfubs and resorts, such as^ the hotels in the Catskill Mount^>LaS/^f 
New.York. This Jed to further accusations of J^wi sh "cl ann i shness*^ and 
created^a ''vicious ci rcle, a sort of sel f -ful f 11 1 ing prophecy, (26) 
While bigoted non-Jews reused to allow Jewiish participation in most areas, 
.they also resented the fact that many Jews were able tojorm their ow« sepa- 
rate social life, and escape 6ome of the discrimination. The 1 es^ prosperous 
Jews, often Ortlpodox, were locked into an ecouDniic ^^stralci that did not allov/ 
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escape. For tl;es<.'. ph/sical abuse and hum i'l iat ion froin "bfreet thugs and 
bullies" (27) was a common occurrence^ Jewish chi'ldren were beaten and the' 
beards of old men were pulled. The Second Jewish Catalog notes that the 
American S.ign Lancjuaqe for the' Deaf has ds the siqn. for 'Jew," the hand 
pulling a beard. Whether the sign cdme about as a result of the harassment 
the J^ish men suHertid is not known, but the Catdjog states: "this sign 
may be anti-Semitic, as the sign for a grabby person is alsomade by a 
pulling motion under the chin." (2j8) ' 

Jheir long history of pt.rsccun.(i ha-J itr.tilj.d.o *lrong. sense of 
family, "amounting almost to pruUxtivt- Ir i ba I i siii. "' (;'<;,. Their experience 
in surviwing throuqh reputed. <it tc/npi ..! prihx.iH,. ;o.„,iit Jews to lake car.>- 
of themselves for few others would l-' ip iheiii, 



The herd inaUncL Jut' scLf-pvcsex-valiun. is iuu dl.i '> iq,<e. to the 
Jews; only more proji.tabtc for them, siyme ii /• f^>\>m^lM ,i * 
safeholdjrom uhu-h to p^-onacd tnvcn'd nsMm'lation. C^) 



i 



r'n spite of the assimilation ot the German Jewi, and qradua4^accul tura- 
tion of those ttom East Europe, ,moit non-Jewish Amrr leans considered the 
Jews 'different.' Their dietary laws, religiou^ observations and rituaU 
seemed mysterious; and their ability to^hiev^ "cultural pluralism" (31) 
in a country that Was .demand ing at least "publ ic confofmity caused suspicion. 
This widespread suspicion permitted both overt and covert discriminatory 

» 

practices to be carried out against^Jew'i sVi Americans. 

By the end of World War J, restrict Tons had served' to decrease Jewish 
immigration but the internal discrimination increased. The Ku Klux Klan con- 
centrated ' i bs yeno# on Jt.>vs, blacks and "^Cat^hr ,1 i cs- wh 11 e . i nd i'vidua I s Jtke 



Henry Ford and Father Charles Coughl in in the 1939s led ant i -Semi t ic cam- 
paigns. 

Fathfr Coucjhlin, a Roman Catholic priest in Detroit, promoted the 
stereotyping of Jews as Communist agitators and "by I938 he was justifying 
the Nazi persecution of Jews as a defense aqa inst Communism." (32) Even- 
tually, the federal yovernment asked the De'troit archbishop to "silenre the 
b-fgoted priest bec.iuse his ravincjs were detrimental to rhe war effort." (33) 
Within the Jewish community, the issue ^f Zionism wds impeding the col- 
lective effort that may have Gounterc.r r.^d tNe ant i-JtwiM, diatribes. Since' 
the Diaspora, Jews had sought Lo re-e'^Lal'l i sh their homeland of Israel. 
Zion "has historically been regarded ,1^ symbr.l of t-iie reiiLer of Jewish 
national life" (3A); it is Jerusalem 6 IsVael, Uie symbol and reality of 
Judai^. Zionism wcjb a doc tr i na 1* tenet of Orthodox Jews, but had been 
dropped, by Reform Jews. When Conservative Judaism emetqtJ in the early 
1900s, "the movement seressed .'the/maintenance of Oewish tradition in its' 
*4iistorical continuity' but couritenanced change in religious practice, pro- 
.vided it was done with reverence for 'historical Judaism (35) 

Conservatism, d "happy medium" (36), settled somewhi re between the ' 
Orthodox and Reform divisions. 



The result was a comproniiae, whereby t^he use of Emjl'sh fon the 
sermon and tWe mixing of the sexes in the pews^ as ar: a ' 

general upgrading] in the .status of womeny were retained from 
Re form Judaism; from' Orthodoxy name <ireatev stress on Hebrew 
in the liturgy^ gvrater obseryianae of ^abhith and dietary law, 
and the restoration of the Jewish homeland (Pali^stinr.) as a 
doctrinal tenet - Zionism. (37) 



Beginninf) m the T920s, Zionism attracted many American Jews, not be- 
cause they wiiJ.erf to 'emigrate Lo Polestine but beciust. of the ancient dream 
of havinq a center^, a homeland. It was an emotional and political movement • 
the re-e.stabl ishPen| of a Jewish state thnt would provide Jews all over the 
world with a -fiav n from persecution. 

In^the Unitrd States, there, were lluee distinct Jewish viewpoints on 
^ Zionism. 'The non-Zionists de^iired the cL-nter for Jewish religion and cul- 
ture, but 'questioned th*e prepensed '..lotu. of an independent state: They 
feared, correctly, that the loycliy ^i' AmtricHn Jews wodld be suspect. The 
antj-Zionistb, often extreme Ref o. Jaus, believed thd't Jews were merely a 
" religious group and did not need . n,rion. They .i.o believed that one could 
not be an American and a -Zionist simultaneously. (38) Pro-Zionist support 
was mainly through financial contributions although ,il-;jah - literally, 
'going up' and pertaining to immigration or a pilgrimage to Israel,- was not 
° uncommon. (39) 

The attitudes toward Zionism created discord within the American Jewish- 
community and prevented any organized response to growing anti-Semitism. The 
liberal bent of many Jews was misinterpreted as Co«nmunism during the era of 
"frenzied nativism" (hO) in the 1920s: "...Jews were portrayed as architects 
of the Russian Revolution and as agents of world Communism preparing "to seize 
control of America." (4l) The discrimination in both the public and private 
sectors continued, with variances' in intensity, throughout the 1920s "arxd into 
..the 1930s. Large.corporat ions and coinpanies refused to hire Jews for any 
position and, with the exception of large city districts, few schools would' 
employ Jewish teachers. In spjte of the lewish respect fpr higher education, 
colleges and universities had quotas for Jewish adnussion^, and Jewish ap- 
. pointments to ,fac j I t i / . vv,;r e ', are.' In the i,nd-1930s, Y.>le Law School dean 

er|c \ ' . 15; 



.was trying to plnce a Jewish graduate and was told by a northwestern uniyer- 
sity dean that no Jewish candidates had ever been appointed to the faculty. 
The graduate under consideration was Ab'e Fortas, later a United States ♦ 
Supremo Curt Justice. (i*2) ' ' . 

Also in the mi.l-l930s, the firbf wave of Jewisii refugeeb from Nazi 

o Germany began arrivtfig. Most of these wtt " gH 



rniddle-agcd a)J>r;^1d?^-cfn.u-: 74 p. r.-, y,t urn: . i.i; ncaHn 
20 percent wet\' pijc^rcssl nuU,- ^^n^h,^^- tW 'vr,- , • , iji oom- 
morae. (43) 



Be/'-f.n 1935 at^ I9'i), IbO.TOO Jewi-,h i n,m i qrant s csw.v to the United 
States and, since theVountry wjs in th^ iuidst^;t the Depression, accusations 
circulated that they w^t- creat inq udd 1 1 ional probiuiis. Because they had 
been forced to emigrati iifter careers had been establi.lud, they experienced 
difficulties in mai<i'nd the transition. 



For this hi.hl.j educated, ccW!!^poti tan cmnip^ cul'luru ' ' 'r^ola- ^ 
ti'-m and the Icrc^ of social and ^ViKom'u^ r>tutus rude idjiu^trnent 
i<.i'ttcuLarl?j painful. In 1941 a ^tudij loa^ made to rc ute chav^yc 
that the vefivjees were a bupdcj^^on fJir econi^uaj; ii i^ovced thai 
refugees had established 239duisineiscci: In aii'i.i md had 
created Jobs for other's. (44) 



Among the refugees that arrived in those years were , Al bert .E inste in, 
Erich Fromm, and Victor Weisskopf. 

In 19^1, immigration laws were strict and quotas were set for each 
. country. A bill went before Congress ^that would have allowed' the entry'^of 
20,000 Jewish children ^ro^{ Germany but permission to increase the quota to 
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accommodate them was denied^ As the situation grew increasingly wor^e for 
Jews. in Gernuny, the ilriited States repeatedly refused to raise immigration 
limits. 



The State D^^n ^'''tr.mt -impoaed enen w^rr .fnmf>Liaiit. d and tirw- 
conQumLyuj y- ^^-^^Juyen aipUi^itiont^ ^fur ni^ar . In tvid-1940, 
when preaiv:.' imu&M riixt^j: would hrdh>' saved linaj, the offi.daL 
in charge rre(,r7nended puttlnrj '^y^yy obstaHc zn\he waij'\nd 
suggested vafii>tia adinlniisimt' i\> J 'ju^cr^ Uvit woi^ d 'postpone ' , 
and postpone a>id post} on^^ Ih" .j\,^Ufnij of oioah^,. ' ° • ' 

In late 194'A the ::tntr ncpavtmcni dclibei\^t.J-^ i>a. riwnced for 
months the fii^ct authji*ztatioe ^nhiergt^ound >vr.'orpW on the 
plan to .:jr^temtL*aUu oxtr*V"'>iAte dl rfeuv, '(4:^1 



( 



Members of the Anerican Zioi.i ,t n.- .-lu'ti i j^kcl th - United States Govern- 
ment to pressure Greot Britain into openinq up Palestine to additional refugees 
immigration had been cut in 1939 -- but nothing was done. Shiploads of Jewish 
refugees from Europe made it- to the shores of Palestine only to be deported. 

Within the American Jewish community, numerous divisions were apparent 
from the conglomeration of organ izat iohr, and agencies attempting to counter-' 
act anti-Semitism and direct political action. In 19^3, the American Jt^wish 
Conference consisted of 85 national groups. The AJC had "^massed an impres- 
sive record ov.er the years by firml^ but unobtrusively intercedinf in pvery 
serious instance ^of prejudice." {kj) The more aggressive American Jewish 
Congress had clashed with the AJC in the 1930s with 'a rigorous campaign of^ 
demonstrations and boycotts .aga i nst German imports. In addi t ion, the Anti- 

0 

Defamation League of B'nai B'rith and the Jewish Labor Committee attracted 
substantial followinn^. The primary collaboration of ^hobe groups occurr^ 
with fund-raising efforts to aid Jews ei^c coping from Nazi Germany. 

• 4 



In 1943 the American Jewish Confevenae attempted to estabtish a 
repreeentative body to direct political and rescue efforts, hut 
again unity was not ccnrplete. The conference was ible- to agree 
on a program, except on the issue of declaration in support 
of a Jewish commonwealth to be establisJied in Pal^ .^.tine at the 
end of the war. 

Thu3, at a tirrc when the inteywertinn of the Unite I States 
might have saivd some fr*om annihilation] the Ane)n'*an Jewish 
canmunity wan unable to overcame -^'^itcvnal dfffar'Ch.-^es rmd speak 
with a single voice. (48) . 



American Jews did urge the War Department to bomb the gas chambers and 
cremator ias at Auschwitz in the sumner of 19^4, but the reques<s v5ent unheeded. 
Although the Air Force was bombing the area regularly, the jni 1 i tary stated 
that the crematorias were "nonmiiitary objectives'' and such diversions 
would ••extend the war." (A9) By the end of World War M, a third of the 
world's Jews had been exterminated in the Holocaust. While Jewish Americans 
^hab joined in the struggle to defeat the Nazi' moveme(f/ and, by doing so achieved 
integration into the American mainstream, they also had become awaVe of their 
ethnic and rel igious heritage. 

In the postwar years, discr imjnation lessened wfth tjje advent of the 
civil rights moverient. The acculturation process continued and by 1970, 
the Jewish population was third- and fourth-generation American. (50) The 
children and grandchildren of immigrants'^ attended universities that had been 
closed tq their p^ents and, in most cases, moved into family busine^sses. 
Professional and management opportunities opened up. 
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In 1971 J 40 percent of a sample work force were employed as 
managers or administrators, a proportion three or four times 
,th^t of the general populationo . o , . By the 1970s over 80 / ' 
peii\3P.nt of college-^age Jews were actually attending college, 
and '^1 percent of all Jews between the ages of 25 and 29 had 
''l^eje degrees o (51) • / 




Although the -thnic neighborhoods began to decline as families moved 
to suburbs, a fear of a loss of Jewish identity spurred many to ''adapt older 
forms (of religious express ion) ■ and to develop new strategies that would be 
mor^^ congruent with American life." (52) The , synagogue once again became a 
center for religious as well as social and educational activities, 

Cors. rvativeJudaism attracted the greatest numbers and although 
Orthodo// remained small, i ts. parochia 1 schools enrolled 85,000 in 1976<. (53) 
Extreme Orthodox communities, such as the Hasidic, Lubavitcher and Satmer 
sects Increased in size and number, whi 1 Sephard ic and Syrian Jews continued 
to maintain their. own synagogues„_ The diversification within the group was 
heightened, but the common thread of Judaism strengthened, especially in sup- 
port of I srael . 

Initially, the United States was hesitant to^support the partition of 
Palestine into Arib and Jewish states for fear of aliena'ting the oil-producing 
Arab countries. American Jewry had gained the support Of President Harry S. 
Truman, however, and within hours of the Israeli d^llration of 'independence 
in \SU^, the Uniffcd Statps recognized the new counWy; The extensive support 
for Israel by American Jews "has been described as ."guilt." During the'War, 
they "had failed to come to the aid of their helpless brethren in Europe; 
they now had the opportunity to_ extend assistance to the embattled Jews of 
Israel, the 'saving remnant.'" (SM Although guilt may be a factor, the 
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overriding issue is the re-establishment of a homeland, an end to Jewish 



exi 1e. 



iit nujtnents 
1 



Tkr i^markable aotivization of the Jr>oit<h Qomnmiti^ 
of a,r reme ar^i:r\ , aj zyi 1948 when bk i jtatd of ; uki^ pro- 

claimed and in ine 1967 and 1973 ^u)ari^, u)hcn its dc^Ci-uotion 
^'^peared pg.\-""\^, rcfleoied the importance of its uelUbeiny 
_ r£i^_^i;£^_^£/^>tae/^^aa?i Jews and as an essential ele- 
nent in their gp^n^^T^^ served as a 

seouloT^et^LniQ pi^f laoement fov^ ov r^einforc^^ 
As the center jf richretC .ndtm\, fsiwl ennohed American 
Jewry. (55) 



American Jewry has also been called upon for support of Russian Jews 
ii lerms of financial well as political dido The American Conference on 
Soviet Jewry, togetheT uith other organisations, "lobbied the U, S. govern- 
ment to intervene on the grounds that the Soviet government was violating 
human-rights agreements." (56) 



Between 2966 and 1977 rol^jut 130 ,000- Je:os 3nriQrabi.d from Russia; 
\'orne h'y^OOC u'' ^ ..^ixme to Uu Onited i3 tabes ^ arid ncirlij lyalf 
settled in M^.^ jtork City. Many were professiorials and white-- 
collar workers who had to accept lower-- status^rnployment; all 
founa the tiwisition to the free-market conditions of the . 
United States difficulto (57) 



Another Jewish immigrant group, thp Israelis, has created some problems 
^or the American Jewish community to the extent that they have not been for- 
TiiMy recognized as ati immigrant group. It is difficult for many Jews to 
understand how the Israelis could leave the land -all Jews have fought long 
r-jnd har*d to attain. Many see their emigration as abandonment and refer to 
LN»-m as' yordim^ Hebrew for 'those who descend . ' (58) 
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The realities of life in Israel, however, have for many outweighed the 
emotional ideals. One man who spent a year in Israel described it; 

/ 

A.L yo'ui' life It. .j tr bauhecl into your h.-^cul: the ^und rniLk 
'arid hmoy >u il 're and uou find that it'u . 'i.irdj hixrd 
country widi -i re problof.J tiian mujL .yountrL^j -w.j . :c. ooer" 
3onc. .... '^atej ti^^rc are racial i>rcblcm^ t?, the Amhis^ 

wars J anH^tricy huoe u. turn d^i^ert into fa.m^, {^3)"^ 

■ J ■ * ; 

la addition to dealing with the international issues, many American 

J(?v7riTaVe^tegim--4iL^^m^^ re:c t; iwefi Jt-^^vish religion and ethnicif 

There ^re jiany jew^ who are non-rel igjou^, and^sctfiX ~^^7h^r h^ve-«inv_ert^d to 
Christianity, yet still cu. s i t^er >t hem^el ves Jewish. There ^re questions 

about how rr.jch of the religion ib involved in the ethnicity and how the two 

1 

can possibly be se^araiod, but most ethnic Jews believe that the values 

learned in the home contributed to their Jewish identity and are not strongly 
• connected to the religiono '*Being Jewish is not just a religion anymore, 

«l*s a way of life; it is ideals. If you get down to the basics, it even 

^ns a very qood aitlary systemo" (60) 

T.ie continuing issue for American Jews is the Impression held of them 
by non-Jews. Although discrimination against them has practically dis- 
^ appeared in tfie United States, there are still degrees of uneasy and 
:>uspiCion between the two groups. The 'typical Jew,* whether in the guise 
■.f Shakespeare's Shylock or Dickens' Faginj^Tfeed the image of an aggressive, 
. ompet it ive, tightfisted person bent on success at any costo The Jewish 
stereotype, of non-Jews, that they will .turn on Jews In times of crisis and 
i a^j^ver be counted on or trusted, tends to further polarize. As with most 
T, inority groups^ the discrimination suffered becomes expected and the resul- 
tant behaviors seen in both groups are reinforced. 
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The Jewish experience in America is unique among ethnic groups. Their 
^lumbers are small - only four percent of the population (6l) *— yet thev 
constitute fifty percent of woT\ld Jewry, They tend to sense their fieritaoe 
part*o*^ the present, an almost tangible connection, Ihcir history p^'o- 
vided them with certain altitudes and skillt> that came twyether iii t ru? United 
States: ' ' ^ 



tq/t,ti<p, ad')'r>U>hj ,?J'' '^fi^,' I'll \^ : ' * x[unr^ion i,i j.^f^i uiof^ld. 



(62) 



IGl 



Jews In Texas 



Jewish migration to Tekas coincided with the waves of immigration 
from Europe in 18^8, the iSGOs cind the early igoOs. Although there was no 
^ormal Jewish Svit : i . ment in any particular region, individuals played im- 
portant»part s in Texas history. ^ 

A*dolphus Sterne aji i ved in Nacoijlocheh in l826. ^He fought in the 
Fredonia Rebellion and later h^ld'a n^jmber of positions unci^ir the Mexican 
government. In Lhe e.i - 1 y I800s, Sam HoubLon was baptized a Cat^l ic in the 
Sterne home, Sterne served in both houbeb of congress and^as a stat^^sana- 
tor at the time of his death in 1852. (63) 

_ During the Texas Revolution, Dr* Albert Levy, c^. gra-iaotv- of the Univer- 
^.ity of Pennsylvania MedTca 1 ^ School ^. served as sijrgeon f(.r the army. hi I836, 
htj was captured by Lh:j Mexican ar-n/ but escaped. After the ;vj r,^"ITe )>r^ac4:i.c_ed 
Tiedicine in Ma^ag^^rda, where he died 'in the"^Id-l860s . (6^) 

Jacob de Cordova, arrived in Galveston ih 1837,, By I838, he had moved 
to Houston, started a real estate business and founded the first I nternat ior^l 
Order of Oddfellows in Texas. Beginning in 1837, he served in the state - 
1 egi sl^ature and received authorization to lay out the town of Waco. Other 
achievements inclutied publishing a newspaper and gathering extensive ihfor- 
"idtion and data on the geography of Texas and notable citizens for books sold 
world-wide. He died in Bosque County in I8680 (65) 

Through the efforts of Rosanna Osterman, the city of Galveston had a 
Jewish cf^^)K-tery in l852. For Yom Kippur, I856, the first religious services 
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in Galveston were held in her brother's home. Rosanna stayed on the islaijd 
when the Uniav^ forces took the city .during the Civil War and managed to 
, transmit i ntorma t iuu .n Union Army activities to the Confederates. She was 
l^':iyu .teambo, explosion i l8^6 and her will left money for the 

.uild,,ig of syneiogues in balveston and Houston, donations for hospitals 
.hrou'.hout the U ■ i y ,teb, and established incomes for a nondenominat ional 
home for orphans an .vidu./i. (66; 

The first Jewi .h . set c 1 er in Corpu:, Christi was J-uHus Henry who arrived 
'n IB^B. He .vas boni in Po^cn, th.'t pai t of Pru:,sia, in l839; in 1854, he 
J ^n,., u\ to thp L^d TtdN^., AfLer workinq in New York and Pennsylvania, 
moved ^ ' J^ni:..;. i: t uVe - I hruu^fiou T exab , then settled in Corpus 
-Ihristi wlierr he b or.u ^ .,archdnt and berved -as Alderma<i. In l897, he be- 
came Pobtmaster. (6*7) 

* The Bris Millah (Circumcision; of one of his sons in ]873 was the ffrst 
performed in Corpus ChristJ. (68) ' * 

another ear 1 v ^Jew I ) bt^Lthr wab tnianuel Morris,^who had an import/ 
c vort. business, m wd^ the first to export oleomargarine to Europe^ When' 

.lwp..ient^af rived mJlambury^ Germany,, and it was learned that the oleo 
V.Ob, a substitute for butter) the cargo was dumped in the-harbor.^ (69) 

One 6f the mpst influential and renowned citizens of Ga 1 veston* was 
Rabbi Cohen \^ho arrived to serve the congregation of B'Nai Israel in .1888. 
He became indispensable through hjs extensive community involvement. He 
.J'.ticted the Jewish Immigration I nformat Ion Bureau, hel ping to settle new- 
ca^T^VtrTr^^ jncf was an advocate of statewide prison reform. During 

Wjrid War I, Cohen worked with President Woodrow Wilson to provide rabbis 
' the armed scrvic-s. (/O) Although hi^ congrt-qat i on was in Galveston, 
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he traveled throughout South Texas officiating at ceremonies and visiting'' 
Jewish famir^' in communities like Corpus Christi, too small to* support 
their o^ w synagogues, 

Chirles B. Weil of Corpus Chri'sti recalled the Rribbi and the" stories 
about him: 

"Anytime there , a ^leed^for a idJhiS help a wedding, death, or 
any reason — Kabc i Coitm* would' come. He was a great fri'end of my father 
anJ stayed in our home most of the time, I heard many of the stories. He 
\ia ^ one of the gre.atest men that lived. Ho was born in England. He refused 
to fight' in th^ Boer Wor, ' t he v .'.nteered to help and in as much as he 
vyas ©ne of .hose gift ' people who learned any language overnight, he be- 
came ,9 tran>lator r the HcttentOL xiod spoke various African dialects." 

"i remember oncj v^nen he was in our hori^^i. Ov^r 'the fireplace was a 
.'apestry of dancing girls before a kaliff or -something: he was sitting on a 
throne. Over the throne wi^ written sortiething — looked like Greek to me* 
Hr sat there and read it in the original language. My father said, 'What 
are you reading^ 'You'own that tapestry, "it's beautiful, but 'don't you 
- what it ,says?' Father saijj, 'No, I didn't know it said anything.' 
*May this dance be acceptable in the eyes of Allah,' Cohen said/ He knew 
more" things." 

"The story oj^ his trip to Washington... He went^ to the quarantine sta-" 
tton in Gal vestorr whenever he could, tcTTalk to the refugees whcJ were' coming 
into this country, and $ee if any of them'needed help. There was this one 
mn ^ hu m^t who was a~Russian and ^h^e was going to be deported^ Cohen talked 
to.,.t[ie fnan wh.. managed the place, and said, 'He tells me if he goes back 
•e's joing to be ^illjd. He^fought against the Ts^r- ' The man said, 'Well, 

V 
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that's what he- told us, blit ther'e's nothing we can do« He's got to go back. ' 
^ Cohen said, 'Let me s^e I can help him« ^1 M 1 try. « So the old man got 
on his bicycle and went down to the railroad stati-on aad got on the first 
trai.) ,/Oing north frorfi Galveston to Wd^h ington, D. Co He drags his, bicycle 
out of the. baggage err .jnd in tha-^^me clothes tie started off in, goes to 
the White House, He wants to see the Prus idewt.**' - 

'M don't remember wfidt ye'&r it w^s so I can't, tell .you what President 
It wab, Garfield,' or maybe Roosevelt, Teddr. The secretary said, '|'*5rsorry. 
If you hav^o apr^intment, you qan ' t Ue him.' ''Well, just' get word fhat 
Rabb'i C' ;i. n is here f rom Cd Weston , ' The secretary VeLurried .and «aid, 'Go ' 
Dack ant^Mt down, h,fe*"l i see you.' Cohen walked in ar>d shook hands.- 'What 
can I do for yoL?^ asked the President. Rabbi Cohen baid,* 'Veil, they tell 
m6 they're going lo send this man back.*'* ^ ^* 
"The President soid, ^'There is nothing I can clo. We've got our laws, * 
^ou know, Rabbi. ^ I wish I <;ould help you, but I don't know a thing we can/ 
do. I do want to com,.! i men t you. You left a day or so ago without a* change 
of .clothes. You feS) me you rode a- bicycle, brought it with you; you don't 
^cJve a place to stay« I Just can'^help but admire the way you Jews take care 
of each other.> Whw one Jew is^in troulple he always^oe^t^ another Jew, and 
he*s bound to be taken care of one way or another. The sacrifices you m^ke 
for your fel low man. . . • Cohen- said, 'Who said*-this man's a Jew?' 'Isn't • 
he?' '^o. He's •a Russian; I don't know yvh'at he Is, buthe I'sn't Jewish.' 
'Dc^you m^an you came, up here for a Gentile?' ^ Cohen replied, 'He's a human 
beinLf, isn't he?"' 

"The President called someone in, d ictated' a note^and by the time Rabbi 
Cohen got L.^ck to GaJve5tor>, that man was in detention, but he was going to 



wait until he* would be aUowed "into the. Un i ted States; he was not deported. 
That's the^Mjid rf guy Rabbi Cohen was. Only thing I. didn't like about him' 
was he snored,^, He, slept in n y ^ room, \/henever he canie dov;n to Corpus Christi. 
4e wafi Jilt a felluv.,'* 

The Weil family is of.e_ f the oldest in Corpus Christi; Charles Weil 
afjjved from 'Al sac- in UoG. H s da' ghter^ the late fapny Alexander, did ' 
extensive research on the family wh ich: ref 1 ects the history and settlement 
of this- area. 

^ — 'The Weil name common oHu; Ihti f ar.i 1 y s<!ums to 'have originated in 

eastern mc^ or wester, Gjruicr^y, ."'iieir is a German viHage of Weil, situ- 
ated neai Bc'ifeK 'f the family took i name from the ^:ommun i ty in which it 
lived, it was not *an unusual occurrerce. Compare Berlin, Berliner 
St rasfcujrgdr , Wormser duc scorjs of other palronyms that .have derived from 
plcjce ^ames." 

^ **A story that'che Rannis tell of the derivation of the name is that it 
stents from the priesuly Pc^ril/ of Levttes and is a sort of anagram of the 
rd Levi. The GernicJi pronunc iafibn of the letter W being V would explain 

# 

"Our father, Char 1 es -Wej 1 , spn^of Alexandre and Caroline Mosser Weil 

.-^ • • • ' ^ 

wdS born February 5, 184? in Alsace. Of Charles WeiPs own brothers and 

rsters, four beside^ him came to.Americao" • , / 

• * 

"£)ne of the bits of family loKe told by our father, concerned his father 
> ' a brother who shared a home;' one living upstairs, the other ddwn. Each 
year or maybe it .was three or five or seven the families changed 
..^rters so that neither had better than the other. |, find more than just a„ 
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quaint European custom. :ri this story. Perhaps, in thK share and share aljke, 
is the foMndat lO"* i he training we were given as children, a training that 
is manifest :oday in :in iniense V.ve of brothers and sisters and a sharing* 
OA the Kt ridl, ab well^as the joyC and sorrows of lip^," 

"'-r r . iich> c -.'opjc . then, e"* .hteen-year-old boy s-'iilcd from Le Havre, 
Jcinu^jr J9, 1866. ' - r> ./^.^rt used {name, Charier, Weil) shuws that the 
^'oya<3e' was via Liverp-. ! an>: many y.ar. later* when citizenship papers were 
U^ken cut they st.jle.l 'an iv.^1 or jhouV ^ebrirary ^ ^^^66,'' his nineteenth 
"birthday." ' ' . ' . . 

f *Vh(-'her or i.o. the ship vtenfCTir , >r H'-w'.' C- ■ .7-", -we know that in • * 
Lhdt vc--r ^- f^, CharlfS '.il civ.. - his ! future) -brother- i n-1aw 

in a corimissi;.!- bu'-itK.^ - n ■ , s,; - ; . •■ ,. Christi, under* t+Te 



firm^game, Frar\k o\ '•/.., i ' ' 

"This was befor^^'tht, dayb^ of r.iflroads in- ymtU T. a<. M-r-handise* 
» . ^ . <* 

?e by steamer to Ar-i'isa ^£1,^5 where it Wci s -transfer red .^iv'^terb — 

\ 

^^MMcw draft ves-.p]-' M, ;| . -Id ; ..'n.^te C.- rpn-' Christi h.^y. r% invoiceb . 
lf-,t tfimong other it- ^ leaf tobac^cc it- hcgsheadb, gp^ sf«eep' dip. There 
. no white SL-irir,^ ^crown sugar was p-^c ked barre}^, kerosene was in the 

r 

s^.are five-gallon tin that was a fan, i liar receptacje in nfy childhood. Fancy 
■jroceries were, only available during the wjnter as there was no ice," 

••The chief 'trade was with Mexican ranches. The Mexican s i 1 ver 'do^ar 
was the med i-um of exchange,- brought- into the cowntry in nail kegs in the 
•>f .v?ly guarded, high-wheeled Spanish carts., In respect to this Mexican 
trade, it is interesting to no^te that our father said he* never lost a penny 
' a Mexican customei . Ihe s^me could not be said of Americans." 



*Mn 1878 the Texas-Mexican railroad was built as far as Banquete« When 
it finally reached Laredo in I88I, it was the beginning of the end of Corpus 
Christ! tr,3de with M<?xico as wagon trains went only as far as the rail heads. 
Business dtcl ined in Corpus Chr i st i and some of the merchants moved t© 
Laredo." ^(71) 

» 

Jeannette, the i^ii^Ler^of Charles Weil, married David Hirsch. In I869, 
c-^ey arrived jn Corpus Christi and included in the fam-ily were David's niece, 
Saera Hym'ahs, and nephews Joe and C'larl-s. 

"On May IT, l87j, Je^^nnette WeM ^ .ch died ot" puerperal fever, follow- 
%ng the Di-th Ovf ^ei so., Josepn, He»- >ody was taken overland to the family 
burial plo io Gonzale's" ' There wa^^ no con^^^c-ated Jewi sh cemetery in Corpus 
Christi and, becau!>. .^f thi'> incident, caoc. Kicnard King donated the la^d 

• t'or Hebrew Rest Cemctcf 

Charies Weil marr itui Siera Hy:. j.ns in January of iS/'s at Market Halh. 
^Ihe wedciinq^was performed by a Justice of the Peace. On a later trip to New 
. Orjevis to visit relet ivas, Mrs, Wail was encouraged to be remarried by a 
rabbi, ",,,a prop6 i't ' on which she quite definitely refused.'* 

''Returning to Corpus Christi (from flew Orleans), the boat was not aWowed 

• ' / » ' ' » / . * ' 
to land because of a Mexican raido Papa was among those*" guard ing the town. 

Tftis raid was M^rch 26, 1875, in -Nuecestown, a settlement on Upriver Road 

east of Calallen." ' ' 

» 

\j\ 1^02^ CharTes^went Into the cattle business and his sons, Moise, 
.Mecand Joe, started a grocery store. Later, they bought X90%\rst Handy- 
■Vidy f r^nchri se >^in Corpus Christi and built four of the stores around town, 
ney were^usu^l because they were 'self-serve'; previously, pa t rons -wa rt§d 
s'^ile a st^r-* assistant gathered goods. 
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Sinx)n and Sylvan, also sons of Charles, w^nt into business- with a man 
from German/ fu d helped hjm start a new store i'n Corpus Christi -- Lichten- 
stein' 

* Charles Weil died September 5, 19l8. Shortly aUei . Saera approached 
th- Corpus Chrib-i , i y Council with*-plans for a- par:, sh.- wrshed to donate' 
to the city in 1 i iatn l^and'i. nanu-. Sha had hired a°landscape architect 
from Chiciqo to dnw up the plan-, v/hich included a ballpark, tennis-courts', 
wading pools and flower g.-rdens. The site was cliov from Weil land and in- 
cluded mich OT wtici' tuday.is ^Soi," t. ' M i Fark. Mrs. wei , invited the council 

"*■ i- • 

memoir- to hei hc.rie to di/cus' .he m 1 1 . Her cfrar.lson, Charles B. , recalled 
the stor,. ^ ' . 

"They cam.> c.it'io her hor : -.nd she node then coffee ^nd showed them this 
plan. She said, 'I vould like to builU i.his p.jrk ;ji,d give It to the city. 
! have arranged for K„dc, that will be held by ot,e. of. 'he hanks and it wil) 
supply enou£,h money for p.-rpetuaT upkeep of this amount of land -- at 'no 
charge at all to tK city. I won'' t ask the city for anything except that 
they charge the name from the proposed South Bldff. Park — that you hope to 
twMd snmcday — ro the Charles Weil Park. It -wil I be on a wrought iron gate 
at the main entrance and that's all. No histories, nothing cast in stone, 
Just let it be known that it's the Charles Weil Park and dedicated to the 
people of Corpus Chfisti in memory of Chajles Weil, an early native."' 

"They thought it was a wonderful idea. They would take it under consid- 
eration and -be back to 'her in a day or so.** 

"They called and saiTi, 'Can we come out?* They told her they thought 
U was excellent and they wouldn't change a thinq and they woulcl be delighted 
to dccer? (t bit fv'orl/^oae smaM c haruic : they cisktd her to c+icjnae if from 
^'^ ' »t 'M)iirl; P-jrK M» . ^^('oplc ii-i ctm ct to 

V 
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a project tridl ur^e ueing named jMer a Jewish gentleman^ She said, 'No. 
Just cancel j i Tha^s you, ^.t. hi 1 enjen. for ..onbidering It,*" 

' f»Oi>^. .he Ku Klux Han v^as- very aclive in Corpus Christie • 

Tht .cji .y aiiuuf;.. It b more of a polllicdl gesture than anything else. 
I'-^abt thdi V Cm., luik r:.at'5 fc-j.d d 1 tllc (y." ^ 
By trie ^ ^.^ d., o. do^;.: of thdjles, v ai [lelping in the family 

b-'ocer, iLCfL r, ^ r,u{ ii ■ lI Dt^jj. tb ^ ion , tfit^re were transients coming 

'through s^^ek \ -^7 houoi' J . wt rc some joD. r^vailable, there were 

many pcvji-lu l .i^utt cu c.F tt turning home, , Many 

tfcr^.-.iLi, stop^,^ . ,L :h r .^cci , :.L. jAj..^ .'d food or money. Charles 
B, We» edifeo It ' ciu c.r. 'jr}..o/ >/hc tuc. ..r :.our off each morning and 
f i Med I I Lt u . . ' , <^ , c'mu u LcEa ui crackers/ an apple or 

ai. ora: ye, a i^. e t'- -^ ^''vi ^ j^i .!, .vv or (..j^lios. These people would 

cr.Hie I , and^ iOM.-, . T , 'lii^. Uu:) hxuiy^^^ uj would g^.q them these little 
bags* Thtii n.^ \oX .t. , jnd ur.cio dec i Jed something ought, to be done." 

^ "Lvu. / d .^ in o .^-..c , -.io/< ti.^rci*5 a certc^if* ciiiiour-t of food that is 
stil! very ^i. , uui is not .aleable due to dp^Jc^ranceo They talked 

JL v.vt.j .iiu ^ Ik...."., ts und went •in ,v td i k to the Salvation Army and asked 
■them if, in the uvem the Weils could supply a building that would be large 
enough and would arroiige for free gas, free elecy icity, free rent, free food, 
could the SalvatJufj /^ii.iy operate a soup kitchen? The Salvation Army said, 
'Certalrrly, and. it's needed here^ ' So the Weils supplied the building it, 
v^^ds right across iht. street frcMH v^h^ere the La Retama Library Is now," 

riey had to 'set ve two meals a day, and there was always coffee. At 
lunch Lfic) ' vcc a iicod Suup, Rif\it and vCgetab^ps, ^nd they ser\'ed pinto 
^^J' • « .J.. .a,. :,>IL pi>rk .>i.d vu<i.fi:>, i^.,, cif J lii nilk. 
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Then they served the same thing at night for dinner — or supper I think they 
caMed.it tr thot. vys ard it was a hugh success." 

"I remember the one .tory about the Jewish feiiow-that came in. I went 
up to hi.., ,,nd asl<e ,F there was something I; could do for him, and he said, 
•\ want to see one of ^ne '1r, Weils.' I said^'-'I'm Charles Weil, can I help 
you?' 'I want to see ore ot. the older Mr. Weils, fjlfease.' | recognized by 

0 

his clothes and his appeJrance that it was for a handout, so I sa id, 'That 's - 
Mr. Alec Weil over tn r:.' I ,/alk- over to be close in case he might need 
d .itile help; not tr. k Mere was ev an> real trouble, biiji^pnce in a while 
something ,ouM come up !X - " 

'"Mr. v-Mi, rny name f, ' . n (or Aaron, something like that) and I need 
some mpney. i 'm trying to get from the i/alie/ back home to Brooklyn. I want 
some money, to eat, ^nd n,., ley for , he tra in„ ' My father said, 'Well., if you 
go to the next street and tal,< to Mr. Wolfson -- I believe thdt was his, ndme -- 
he is head of B'nai B'rith;' (The organization had arrangements to get money 
to pass these people out of Corpus Chr.isti, at least as far as San Antonio 
or Dallas, where the local chapters would send them on to St. Louis. They 
rcjiized the transients had no business down here.) Then he said, 'I've al- 
ready been to see Mr. Wolfson and he's given me a ticket' on the train tonight 
to go to San Antonio, but I want some money to get something to eat.' My dad 
said, 'If you go down to the corner, one block down, there is a very good 
soup kitchen. Y^jiJ.get soup, food, coffee, whatever you want to eat. Your 
t in doesn't go until nine o'clock; you have plenty of time to get your 
supper there.' '^r. Weil, you don't understand. I'm a Jew.' My father said, 
'••es, I know.' The straiiqer said, 'f^r. Weil, you wouldn't send a Jew to a 
• '"-'^ of J-y'' you/'. Now y un is slang for Gentile, Jewish slang. 
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He said, 'If you are hyngry, you'll go down there/ I'm not going to gfve you 
anything. You've got all the food you want trKat and transportation out of 

• Corpus Christ!.' He said, 'I refu.e to go. You've got to give me some money.' 

, My fatii.. ociid, -'I'm not going to. Go sit down and I'll talk to you in a 
minute I'm busy riq',t now^ 

"So he wenr t, ,^./^o hi., office and called the police department: 'I've " 

4 

got one here I we l /ut to net out of town for me.' 'Certainly, Mr. Weil.' 
He .vent bac^ to the man and said, 'I've talked to some people and they're ^ 
going to cofne down. .,',e go, ny t take care of ^u. ' -A few minutes later, 
d pjlic^ arriv.do ; wo fren c,2v. ..i .,s my father said, 'These people will 
tell you they c^r, ■ you.' Th./ sa = J, 'Come with u5, please.' And 
they walked out a' i .n,t n,.,, i, the car. They took him out to the Causeway 
and said, 'You old so-and-so, get out and walk]' There was no foolishness 
about it, that's the only way it would worka" 

The religious life ^f South Texas Jews in those years was nurtured by 
individuarl families who held gatherings in their' homes to commemorate holy 
days. As early ab I875, there was interest in building a temple,* but the 
Jewish conmunity was top small towarrant one. In an article published in 
the Ainerican Israelite PerroHir.l, June 27, 1875, the correspondent des- 
cribed Corpus Christi'and the Jewish community: 



I presume you' have iioccraely heard of this deUctable place ex- ' 
cept pemape as a I'laae infested with Mexican robbers and cut- 
throats. Be that as 'it may; ponder well over the cognomen of 
u.c place, cold tJu 4 know tJiat within this body of Christ there 
L imj no less Uiofi forty- five Jews and Jewesses, adults and 
_ui..ir.'>i, a y'jodly yiui^-ex' fcr an out-of-the-way torn on the 
Texijc; fronUer. Mo.U of these have come here, some with their 

« • 

Generally, tfis term JUiiiplt^' is used by Reform Jews; 'synagogue' by Orthodox 
land iservat ive , 
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fairrHieSj uiLn2>. /'j Ixist fio^j yn-ai's^ iOhlle others have married 



. t ^^bbi Cc;hi n of Galveston would often visit and, in 

1312, 'V. invitevj v<7 v)r9cini7e d C(jngrecja I : :vn ^ Problemr> arose between those 
who preferred tt • ^ ..^ ^ 'ituj] (•) rf*t.iioJox and ihf^ ;,'!oji'3ct was postponed^ 
(73) , 

By 1913, 3 s/n-j I ^ .J liad '-ocr organ but no information exists as 
to .MLi location, t ^ j,,.;- ^ JoC-Ion '-d (u 100.. 

Th-.-joh^ut .vo . . iKj 19?. ff-DHi S,vi AntCMio and Austin were 

'trough . : jnduci ^ <,\ ..--s fwr LS.^-i'iio Di Iri.1928, the conyre- 

gatiofi t;.„t ica..- r.-.vi '3.th ^ • i-r,<^>j purchased for the 

bite of the Tatjr , tcl <i.d^ lii rj3 I , onstru-t ion 



erected^ a me^ttnj Dcu 'irJ.d by tno Jeu^sh peopc-^^ hk.v^ fot' the 

oy ropulop vole t^^ tn- c^onjvjj iticM adopt the Reform rituai^ 
-^'ith t' e ail-^ij-^^, rh.r j l^: tivi Iwilr. b)ho li.'r^ to u\:.ir 
the Yarmulke nd/uv lallis wouLd be privileged to db soo So 
i i": - ."-•p^/j; \ -i in the CoKisti:: t.ion whic^h mn adoptcd\xt that 
t but Uiere were a number of Orthodox membevs wJlo min^ 
. lined o'i)K cti^.jeqiimt S(:[\)iee.i Im'^'nij the Higri Holy Day " 

^ Secujon at bo^th the home of the Goltzman family and[ Meuly Hallo ^ 



Charles B. Weil rccol lerf' his father's involvement in the establishment 
of Beth El . ' 

"Now the story of how they built the first temple U> very interesting. 



It was niy rath-ir (Alec Weil) who decided it was too late for his sons 



my 



The f^rsc ton days , t,ie firsc month of the Jewi-ph caltMidar. Tht- 

period hj:^'ns v. ill- .... -ai ► . and t;nds wit. h luni :f^'t> ,\ It a period 

of inlj ' ^oet.r 'on -^r j 1•^^l^!fT]on rind ^.nd^- v/i Mi the re:, f t i i mit ton jnd cclc- ' 
bj d t \i .V o f t w > . - ' . • 
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brother and me ^o *,tt any good out of going to Sunday school. We were 
past the age. Bur if. cort^iu^y wasn't too late to help the people, and 
there wc • e more .',1 ror- (Jewi^>h) fami 1 ieV coming in all the time." 

•'There were the too. f rtions: ^hero were the Reformed and the Orthodox 
Jew,. Ther<5 t\.a\]y ••iree fo riaro: Reformed, Conservative and Orthodox 
The Reformed are rh- rooplf who eat pork .md don't necessarily close their 
■ stores on the High Hoi id.-.ys. They're not, as- extreme in their belief and in 
" their customs as the Orthodrx, wno are extremely strict In many ways and In 
many fhings. The r. vativc^ to hilf and ha!f.-«" 

"Sr i.» td'ke't it f.--sr wifh hi*. troMiers and others of the Reformed 
group, wi ' tht^ri no g;cuj,», tiiey f^''' l^^^ve services once a year during 
the ^^iqh Molfd?^^ fn lented building they v/ere able'to get, and had a 
yojng rcfb^ , a studei:t from the knbbinic;^l College ih Cincinnati, come down 
and give these servicer.." 

"He told^them he h^d a plan. They would all chip -i^i and "build *'a temple. 
It would only be larr cnouyh to house one of the denominations. They said," 
'Oh, yes we'll be/p and we can get a good. Y idd i sh rabbi. We can have this, 
that ar.^ the othetj My father said,. 'Now wuit a minute. This first temple, 
m-jst be llong the Wformed lines. We have not been fortunate enough to go 
to school in Enropf — Germany or Russia -- or '^even in the East where some 
of you are frrm. We don't speak Hebrew,; we don't speak Yiddish.^ We W)uldn't 
understand. Why •should we go and not know what you ' ren tal king about? Why 
should pray when we don't know what the prayers are saying? And we are 
too old to learn, Y iic-an understand English, so we would suggest, If you 
are interested, we will have a Kefortned rabbi and we will worship together. 
It po^sif-.it at lirr.tib vuu wnnt to have a special service all in Hebrew, 
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and we would be able to handld it. But definitely it will be a Reformed 
temple. Then, wheo there are enough of you to support, your own temple, we 
will help you build it, j.ist the same as you helped us build this."^ 

"They said, 'Fine.' Th^y air got together pledges; they said, 'Let'^ 
stare. My father said, 'Pld«lgeff <k-,n ' L i.iedn anything. Get the-money. ' And 
they collected the mpn^y. There w:js ntv/er any burning on the mortgage or the 
notes or anythinj 1 i Rc that. WhCn the/ hdd enough money to build it, they 
built it. The liLLle Temp ' ^ 3etli El —it's there today. It's been remodeled 
once or twice. VlNerc were -jren donations gJvftn for the caillns and windows 
and so fi.Tth, as ()one in all chui J\cs , as iocniorials to the^dearly departed. 
Now there ire twc; teiM,Jc;i, «fT>s Keform, oiv .Or I hodox, ' 

Iff hl^ interview, Wei) emphabizad Ll.dC he was "a neophyte asfar as re- 
ligion goes." Wtiile family was actvV* in the Jew; Ji ^commun i ty, he aid 
not receive a traditional Judaic education. Still he LinsicL-rs himself Jewish 
and the absence of formal leligioub training has not altered his beliefs. He 
is aware of the m i s i n t.erpre^3t i ons bon^ non-Jews hold: "A lot of people seem 
to think that if /ou ' re a Jew then>»u^re an Israelite, which'is not true at 
_dn^._ I have d ijreat love for all religions> I've often repeated what my 
father said: 'Religions are like the stars in the ^ an<i there are that 
many of them. All of them are shining on one central aim a road from this 
point to the heavens. Everybody believes his road is the best,' They'll go 
tjie way that they- were taught. It doesn't make any c/ifference -- they're all 
going to the same place.'" 

-Harry Trodlier 'pf S inton, whose father immigrated JFrom Russia around 1908, 
expressed a^similar philosophy about Juda i sm. 
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'*Any religion should be a»way of life and, whatever you learn In your 
religion becomes a way of life. It dictates hoKyoutrcat other people,- how 
you.jct taw»rdlf y^r fellow human being and how you 11 your own iife^ r 

thiiik ,^11 religion, air basically sourx). J ^n>t believe in the philosophy' 
that if you don' I 30 dions nith mj rallgion, you're not going to beaven.'' 

"What doob it ri,t:c>n r.. be a Jov// Or mur^i^ we're talking about being 
a Reformed Jew. To ine, It't a religion rhat Ue'ps up, vyith the times. It 
profliresses along; you live by a cert.nn btc^ndar* and frs the world standards 
ch.if.ge, you have, to tal(e time ancLrc^^ink your n |in«'on It's a thinking 
man^s ntli^ion, it^S not ju5t roie U's a r-lig-or th )t: you take and you 
.'•omproni\^j"^ .<ou wcrk-cLU and ycu live with. I couldi ; t!)iiTk of myself being 
any othti . i e^l igion h< .wise I like to Hunk of why I'm doing something, not 
just be dictated to." 

"We have rabbit, buL tl^e/^r.^ teachers. Yes, he le^rls us, but he's a 
teacher.^ Any or?e of us should be able to go up on that pulpit, or at home, 
and conduct our ov/n st v'^e^ This is where we are falling down and this has 
happened /Ith tSi. generation of children; they are not learning. Somewhere 
\^^ have fa 1 1 downr " 

"My v)ife and I go to services every Friday night. We took; our children, 

■ m. 

We'd go to Corpus Christi. I finally ftad someone ask me — one of the good " 
Jewish members there — 'Wha.t? Have you done so terrible a sin that you have 
JO go every Friday night?' He didn't understand that, to me, it was important 
that my children get a basic knowledge of Judaismo How else were they going 
lo.^withoul exposinrj tiipm? We took t)ur children'to ScJnday school; that was 
something very impojtant. They went to the Hebrew school twice a week so they 
oul(i be. Mitzvc'ih and 'fia5 Mif&vah^ Sure, there wer« a lot of trips to 
Corpus Christt." ^, , 



A traditional eJucjiioii was part of Harry TrodlierS own upbri.nging, 
although the Jewf^i. .oni(„>.iity of S,,,loii Wd^ .'cr> siiin i i . His father. Nathan, 
was the fir-. Jt-'., to 3ci.io Lhcrt;, in 1y19o " 

Ndih,);, hdd starL. ' .vorking ,, York City iiiimed upon arrival in 

America. 'I- remember •■■/ -dther tel : i, i nic'hi'; -first job wab working in the 
Streets, paving ..trc. tb/ bd.u iny ruckb u[i. Bd^t^ n) those days, they didn't 
really pave, they j T l cjm ieo rock-. laid then dov.-u I believe he told 

ine they made somewhtiie c-..>um a do!].-r a Jdy '* 

"He ),.3naged,LO sav. ^ aoul^'u .,o..'> ^ by <^buut ho uad enough money 

to briny f.,s two ^ ^ .t.- . > -'^ lu, • two siiior^ >.tLh him in New 

York.»» - ' - 

"Thev w^-.re all i ^, Iui.hj all r . h.. vJjld me he Wa,s walking down 

the street one d^y iiJ ran int- a l/.o.ia , r^.n hi3 ho..- town. Th^y called 
Ihem 'landsmen' — that '.uMel...}y frun Lfu hun.e town« of course, they 
hadn't seen each other in ycP* s, Lhey thiew their' ar.nb around each other ' 
and vvefe talking, ,Vy Jad :,aid,. *Well, what are you doing?' and the frl-end 
said, 'Well, \\u girting i eady to go to San Antcnip.' My father asked, 
*Whdt are y^u going to San Antonio for?' K my brother's there. Why 

don't you come with me?' And Dad said, ^You know, I t^hink that's a good 
luea. !•)) just go with you,'" 

"He didn't have any ntoriey, so he hocked all their furniture arid he hopped 
Oil a boat. They left from New York to Galveston; they paid $25.00. He ar- 
rived around igi5. He werit^to.San Antonio to work in a clothing store. It ^ ' 

w.jsn't any tTme until he had,>i's two sisters there in San Antonio with him, ^ 
Fi/st thifKj y.nj know, he bought a little store of his own." 



K 
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"Then the War came jlpng (World War l). He enlisted and his sisters ran 
the store. Afler tli- War, he ca\v<' l a to San Antonio, then he went to New 

York for a visit. F-ht.* he was introduced to. my mother who haS come over 

(? 

from Lcitvid. fhey cjor r led in 1919." ^ 

"Thcii iiiey came to Sinton, Texab, tiick in those days, they had bumper 
cotton crops, bo he >,,!.'i ^u-.A bouqht n More from Mr. Odeni -- this grocery 
and clothing store„ lij iinjlly gol rid of all the groceries — he didn't 
2^ like mesiTng with fiog .iard and bac^n; ;ie just wouldn't u.uch it." 

"Sinton was the Ku Mux Klan . uni.ei of liiis part of tht country. It 
was stronn when he t i ' ' came o.>w,i -hdi r .iLody would rer.t h^im a house. So 
Mother stayed iii ban L >,,io and he tia;.^d d.-.un here. :,, 1 920, .there was one 
'lady here in town. Nltt, i n"qAL d. e(J n-r, ble-::, her heart --.very independent 
soul — Mri„ Zuri StemV ^yCj^.'^Fi^a 1 k&d iuti his store one day and says, 
'Mr. Trodlier, I understl>W_,«>«-Li-«r lool<ing for a house.' He says' 'Yes, I 
am.' She says, 'Well, I ' ./e. got one next door to me\ I'll j\jst rent }t ^to 
you.* He says, * You^^nders tatid that you're asking for trouble.' And she 
s^ys, 'it doesn't make any difference. You look like a good, honest man.' 
8a,- k I tnose <.ldyj> there were some nice people, too." 

"Of course, there was also a very strong Catholic contention here..in 
• towrr., The Odems-on one side and the Ku Klux Klan on the 'other." It was quite 
a rivalry. Whether it was politics or what, it was awfully strong. Dad did 
bring Mother down here with my sister and moved into the house Mrs. Stembridge 
r..,(l. It S)0 happens, I was born'jn that hiWuse." 

'The story goes that the Ku Klux Klari ^acJ made some threats and she sent 
L.t word c'.' 'Now I v/jnt to tell you something. If you want to come and iL 
I'cr [i.c:,j fine peL.pfe, JubC cum'e ri^h! on ^hcaJ., But . ' ,ti uong to be 
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Sitting at the dcxDr ./Uh my ^sho4:gjJn • ' • Thpy, never d*id*-'tQther as/ She was our 
guardian ange-1 for ^ good many ye^Bj** v * 

yTlrrii^^ ..-^^re rouijh and /iuther** yvorkcjd in 'the store.* I can remfember us 
kids hanoiri9'^^bui^. Motita' w<jy fci ' cook on a bot.pjatt^ in. the'* back. ^Dad was 
doiny anything he cbuj^J to make, a^.l i ving< 'Me would pack i; ; fiis car with ' 
pj(,ts and shijis^(lurinq 001^0.1. sfedbon .,i,d r"'d gu along with hioi. ■i^e■wou^cl^ " 

^ go from farm to larnV V.-y ; ro sell some ihiijq'/ just I.0 maktrMrfds meet. Times" 
were tough. ^ J rlm:n.u.:£-'l^ used' to ocill ba hi 'yum ^^;^>;tfhey cI'llVdMt 'Chick-a- 

. let;' juvt ?*!ltle,rouK.:!j.bu4l:3 you j c out ot o in^icn ine *• I don't know how • A 



I got inr m, but I starlod buyipt^ il^i^-.U^IV gdn/aod^ gc^^in| diong wi^h Datl , 
and somefn^e-. i;d mal^e . mcn^y .>en Ing '^o i I yum lUaM Dad- d fd' sell ing • , 
^ ^ clothes-,^/ \ \ . ' ^ . ^ ^ 

3'*es.s we liv.:;.!. ivfjically aVound he. -d. ha^ our 'little garden, ind ' 
^we had a cow ^nd chickens; wc didn't starve, to death. ' The'^jirejud ice was here,, 
there wa$ no two ways abou^^that. My sister lived through it and I 1 ive<^ 
throuyt, It. I don't kno^i that th*l KKin, leaned streng^^ They j ust • marched ' * 
dovin .the ,middfe ®F ...e :>tr^t in their robes.'* 
• \ . ^ '*bdok hi Lhose days, the (iro:>sman's hod a store; Simon Grossmjin. He 
brought^over his young brother. Dr. David' Grossman, Of course, my dad sort 
, of l.ooked after them.* I remember Dr. Bave and I — years ado — were taJklna 
about It and he.-sai^, I knew e)/ery one oli tjjtise WansrT\pn.' I gaid, 'How 

di»d you know-that?' -He said, 'Well^, I soTd ifiem-Blf- shcfes arid I could iust' 

\ . , ' >■ 

loo1< at their f eet _a>id 6e)l wKo w?? who. .1 would lo6.k"4nd- say^ that's so-- 
and-so.'" % . . : '*'■-:% 

" , . * ' • ;.' ..1. ' 

* •'^•'•Thcr* KM re Severed! Jevdsh famlMey on a*id off here iVi towrv.. ( didn't 

• know txkj many of them* I was Just,. a^ sma ! 1 child, but there vves a family* that 
^ • \ ' " ' - . ' • ^ ^ 2 

h^d a stor4 two doors ddv.tf.^' thefr name was Gerr-inski /' * 



r "There wasn't much Jewish life here In SInton, We all w^nt up to Corpus 
Thfs, was ritual. Every Sunday we would pacl< up and go to North Beach, Now 
North BeacK was the. place to 'be - not only for the Jewish community, but for 
everybody," ^ 

: • -Nathan ^eventually brought his wife's relatives to Sinton, and opened 
another store for -them to manage in Odem. Uncle Sam, Harry's great uricle, • 
was his tutor. ."Uncle Sam never could mal^e a living. He was highly educated 
and a deep th^nl^er, Just one of those people in the good Jewish tradition. 
They believ^ in studying, not worthing. Dad brought' him' over Just to teach 
us Hebrew, and of couwe we didn't have enough sense to tal<e advantage of It. 
I still rernember a little tha-t he taught *us. Jor a year or so he stayed 

' around. He Jived in €dem, and wouVd-come over to teach us. By' That time, it 
!s*s my -sister, my brother, and myself, and we would get together and have a ^ 

\ cjass every day." ' . * 

Within the .family, religious hoi i days were ohsej-ved. "We had Pa»sovfer 
and the High Holidays* Dad always belonged to a synagogue, usually in San 
Antonio rather than Corpus Christ i. I thinl< Corpus Christ i was a little too 
Reformed' for him, so vi€ always managed, during the H igh .Hoi idays,- to go to 
San Antonio. His sisters had married by then and had houses and that was a 
- place for us to^stacy.. We^gfld always manage to have Passover hef*. I .say 
' here ~ usually we went to Odem for Passover. I thinl< it, was* because my aunt 

a- better cook, had. more time to <ool<. -We, managed to l<eep, up our rel /^qlous 
^Dservances. U'v«as Irapdrtant to the family.*" • • 

One of- the most enduring -Jewish customs, found in religious and non^' 
religious families as well, pertains to names. "Accord ing \o the .Jewi shtra- 
dttion — J thtnl<*we may be getting away from it, but , not my family we 



always name children for somebody who H&s passed on. Mm named' after my 
grandfather, and my father was named after his grandfather. For Instance, 
^my dad's father was named Aaron Trodller and my mother's father was named * 
Isaac. My real name is Isaac Aaron Trodlier — don't ask me why they call 
me Ha^rryJ Mm listed as Harry Trodller in Engjish, but according to my 
Hebrew name,^ It's I saac A^ron/* / , * 

^ "My son Is named after my brothec who was killed in the War and he had 
been named after a grandfather, ^o you can always- trace back. We will not. 
name after the living. You want to remember, these people." 

-."Now our daughter is. named Marsha Sue Hope. Her Jewish name is Sarah. 
The Hope stands for -Hern-enia; her mother had a brother who |As$ed on, and . 
his najne wai -Herman. The Marstia. we just threw in; we happened to lil<e Marsha. 
She has a son.. My father passed on and his name was Nathan, so their son is 
Daniel Nathan. Eventually, you can trace the ISistory of-a family through 
fir$t names..'^ . 

'^In the synagogue, I would be intrq^duced' as Isaac Aaron Ben Nathan: 

Isaac Aaron, son of Nathan. \ Last namefe just-happened to pop up in the Middle 

\ I 
,Ages. The last name was usually the type o'f work you did. For instance 

Goldsmith was a man who worked in gold. Mye often wondered what the name 

Trodller me;ant. From what I Understand in Russian, Trodller means *'a black- 

^SmltKi' That makes sense, slnce.my grandfather was a^blacks^irlth." 

Whenever It «was possible, Nathan would make trips to New York to' visit 

friends-. On one trip, he was- visiting with some landsmen anyone of them^ 

told hiji), '»*By' the wsty^ N^th^n, I want you to know soinebody^s lookina for 

you.* Dad said, \What are you^talktng about?' The friend said, Jtook here. 

There's an ad In^the paper: . Anybody. who knows the whereabouts of Nathan 



Trodl ier, please (lotJfy me at the Hotel Nev; Yorker,' Dad s^ys, 'I don't 
know who It could be,'** 

^ "So *he makes. the phone call and the .first .thing you know here comes 
this young man.. Me* throws hi^; arm:> around Dad, shouting, *Hn^le! Unclei' 
Dad says, 'What are you talking about?* If turns out, ihib young man was ^> 
fndced Dad'5 nephew Prom South Ameica. (Pai t of the fdmily had gone there 
from Europe.) They'd lost touch. They didn't -know what had happened to eac^h 
other. But this youpo man was in New York and his fdtii^* told^him, *When you 
go, you put an ad in^the Yiddisn papea% Don't con^. home ^fil you fir\d'my 
brother.' So that^'s how my dad found hii, family Mn So;jth America.'* 

Wh^n [i.3^ry was i-n hjgh school,. Iiis f^fther decided !o move the family to 
Saf» Antorno. **Dad decided that it VvVi , Mme v^e got exf/osed to more Jev.ish 
people,' and \i>^evmoved ih 1S37. s\ went my junior and senior'year there and 
then to A S iT. Finally, I came back -here after the War." 

Most Amerhtan Jews knew little of tTie tioloca,u5t during the War years. • 
Harry recalled, "There was •no,, report, of/it. I think it wal known, but the 
newspapers didn^t say a word about it. Nothing. I don't think we really 

fotind out too much about -It the average persort until after the War." 

• \ " ^ ' ' ' 1 ' * 

The Holocaust is ^ current reality to the Jewish community; it is not a 

distant tragedy in their long history. Nearly alf Jews had rel at i ves .ambng 
the, m'hl I ions ^ that diedo A theory on' the Holocaust is being purported by the 
American Nazi Party under the guise of the Institute for Historical Review; 
Tjiey claim- that it never happened, ahai it is an incident fabricated to gain 
sympathy for the JevQ. .The fact that three million Clui^.tions \;ere also vic- 
tims i'S not discUssed. The propaganda is obviously an attempt by the organi- 
Nation ao^absolve Hdzl, involyqii.ent and to gai'n piihljritv It could QKb 



serve to increase their membership by ax,y^tUQg those who may have had re- 
servations about Nazis, due to the v/r, and thosje who are strongly anti' 
/temitic. Whatever the motivation. Le propagarfi^a does indicate the inteni>e 
discrimination Jewish people 5,till ei^ure.. The racist theory that the 
Holocaust is "hype" pusned' by "Ext/m inat ion i sts" is absurd to most people, 
but school districts in^certain patVts of tin MUed ctolas have banned The 
Diary .of ^ nr>e Frank because^ ofj^^^reVl a iir.s that 'It is a "hoax." (76) 

Although'th'e Holocaust ' is^ p:Hnfu] subject for Je,,., most feel' it 
should be taught in the schools and ded ) t witt; openly. To forget would be 
yet another injustice. It shoflo be " remembered not onl, as the epitome of 
racism but as a recent .^xdmple of wt,Hl .>n. .^ii,n.c grou;. i,as been forced to 
endui 

-TfT^endji ranee of the Jewish people is the greatest strength of the 
group. '-ftN^s become a "part o.f their religion as well as their etlmicity. 
Rabbi SMney W of Corpus Chrlsti said that Jews have been galled "experts 
m;.the future;" the religion and philosophy of life emphas ize' the retention 
of hope for better tWs in spite. of realities, "It is this hope," he said, 
"tnat nial<e-s the di f fere\:e." 
1 
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Conrributions\ Customs , Facts , Etc. 



Mexican: Jhe /Spanish contributions to English are\nearly count- 
ies/^, but there are some words thgt have \»nusual trans- 
ia/tions. The ten-gallon hats of Western Itore are possi- 
b/y derivations on the s6rnhr*ero gaton whichVwas a Mexi- 
can hat ^ith braided decoration. Barbecuing\, long con- 
^'sidered a Mexican fnvention, was actually Introducecf to 
tne Spanish by Indians in the West. Indies andNpriginal ly 
meant the wooden framework used for cooking, drying or 
smok i ng meat . 



/ 

/ 



< 



Locally, the term 'Mexican-American' is prefer red\over 
Hispanic or Latin. 'Chicano' is a word derived frftm Aztec 
pronunciation of Mcxioono that makes, the 'x* sound \ike 
*sh..* It used to be a term of depision, then came to, be 
identified with La Kazc7 rnavfment of the 1960s. Cur- 
rently, many Mexican-Americans associate the word with\ 
rad i cal s . - 

fl956 - Henry B. Gonzalez of Texas became the first Mexi- 
can-American elected to the United States House 
of Representatives. Prior to that, he had been' 
the^first elected to the state senate, 
y • ^ 

1964 - Joseph Montoya of New Mexico became the fhrst 
Mexican -American elected to the United States 
Senate. 

1971 R^nKJna Banuel os , owner of a Mexican food factory 
In California, was appohnted Treasurer of the 
United States. A few days before her confirma- 
tion, he.r business was raided ahd 36 illegal 
^ aliens were 'ar*rested. . . 

1974 - Raul Castro was fleeted Governor of Arizona. 

Born \ru Mexico, he was the first Mexican-American 
* to attain that office. 

J977 - Gabriel Melgar replaced Freddie Prinz on Chico 

and The Man and became the first Mexican-American 
' to portray a Mexl,can-Amer I can on a television 
series . ' , 

V J '''Leonel Castillo became the first Mexican-American 

Commissioner of lnimigr3tion and Naturalization. 
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Asked if ll.legal aliens usurped the Jobs of,citi- 
. zens, Castillo replied*, "As best we can tell, 
there is no great rush of unemployed persons on 
the East Coast to go pick onions \n 100-degree 
, heat for three weeks." . 

In the Mexican community, the fifteenth birthday of ^ / 
girl' is an occasion for celebration. Her Quincianeva 
acknow.ledges that she is a woman and ready to begin 
(Jating. It is similar to the 'Sweel 16' 'debutante / 
parties in the Anglo comniuni.t'y . For many, the Quniae is 
a very big, Extravagant gala, comparable to a wedding in 
Importance . 

V 

Everyone in the United States is familiar with some 
variation of Mexican food, dlthojgh nuiny of the entrees, 
are a combination of 'n~lian, Mexican cind Ya>ikee 'i nven- 
tiveriess. One specialty thdl .no5c people do not associ- 
ate with Mexico ts the Caesar Salnd, fir^.t tossed by 
Caesar Cardini in h^I^ Tijuana hoteK. CliLlf. jon aame^ 
however, was created by Mexicans in San Antonio in the 
late l800s, an^ chili oovder was^InN/ nted by a German, 
Gebhardt, also in San Antonio. While Cortez feasted on 
tamales made by the Aztecs, so* did J^-^hn Smith in 
Virgini,a» The idea of corn meal fluffed" wi th meat and 
steamed in a corn shuck v^/ab, apparently, known to most 
Indians. 

When Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna was arrested and sent 
to Washinglon, DC, after the Texas rebellion, he took 
his anioLe ^\ th him. The chewing of this dried sap was 
common in Mexico and soon North Americans were develop- 
ing a fondness for'it, especially after manufacturers 
added f lavor?i:^g.^ Soon, chewing gum was a national past- 
time and the bwrand name Chiclets reflects* its Mexicaii 
origin, \ ' - 
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In 1519» the Pineda expedition landed on th^e coast of Texas and 
ciained the land for Spain. ^.PiTiqda was sent to seek a northwest passage 
from the'Gulf of Mexico to the Paci f ic and to intercept the. fleet of Hern5n 
Cortes. Pineda did not find a passage nor did he prevent C^ortes from 
reaching Mexico, but he did map the coast of Texas. ^ ^ ' 

In 1528, remnants of the Narvaez^ exped i t iqn ran aground somewhere near 
Galveston' Island. There were Jultimat^ly fqur survivors: Dorantes,^^ 
Castillo, Esteban and the expedition's treasurer, Cabeza de Vaca.^ For ^ 
eight years, the group travelled throughout Texas and their experiences 
were ^^recoun ted in a journal written by de^Vaca ar\d published in SpaJn in 
1-5^2. r 

Spain's motivation for the extensive exploration and colonization of 
the New World has beefi described as threefold: for 'Qlory, God and gold. 
The country was involved in numerous and expensive wars in Europe and 
needed money. The conquistador es w^re eager for lands, riches and fame and 
were certain of the righteousness of their actions. 

' . ' \ 

All the Spanish aonquistadores were marked in wfusual degree by 
four^ dominant characteristics. They were ferobiously courageous 
and audacious; they Were the most successful' ^xploi'ers the 
world had ever seen. They were rapacious foY Ifame and gold - but 
noty curiously, avaricious, because they heldatn held what they 
seized but spent gold prodigally. They were utterly racist in an 
unconscious way, never doubting Spanish superiority, not even 
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bothering to theorize it - but making the practice of their supe- 
riority none the less tet*rible t& its victims. Finally , as a her- 
. itage of the Moorish wars 3 the Spanish were filled with the, 
juices of religious crusade the most hideous of all human con- 
flicts. (1) ... 



The Spaniards conquered with persistence, but their colonization ef- 
forts were less than successful due mainly to • di s interest in the style of 
Iffe required for settlement. They established forts and missions that 
staked out theJr territory and controlled the Indian population by force./ 
They intended the» power' to rest in the hands of the cent ra r government'; a 
governn^ent too far away to effectively control Texas. They were feared by 
tbe conquered peopJe, but^ never truly respected. ^ * 

In Texas, some of the forts also served as missions where priests 
taught the Indians religion and language, providing^em wi th skills neces- 
sary for a "civilized*' life of farming. The Indians who came to live In 

^ Ml 

^ the^misslons were often the sedentary tribes, as op^os^4-^ the nomads, and 
had led precarious exi stences^ of constant warfare with stronger tribes. 
The Spanish offered them protection .from their enemies while providing a 

. fairly securiB life. The Spaniards themselyes were not settlers: '*Those 
who *ar rived expected to live nolt off the soil but off the resources of a 
subject native population.** (2) The rigid control of emigration, the isola- 
tiqn of/the missions and the unrelenting threat of attack ftrom tribes like 
the Comanche were all factors in the lack o.f strong Spanish settlement. 

The SpSanish were particularly concerned about protecting their border 
with French Louisiana and the permanent occupation of Texas was first atr - 
tempted there, in 1690, a mission was established in East Texas by 



Massanet. On the way to the site, horses and cattle were left at each riv- 
er crossing to establish the herds that would feed and provide; transportation 
for later explorers. From these evolved the longhorns and mustangs, sym- 
bols of Texas an0 the West. (3) ■ ' 

By 1693, the East Texas rrvlsslon had been abandoned; It was too far 
from government offices. In 1716, however, Interest In the hsglon revived 
and the Spanish returned. The same year, Fr'ay Espinosa Vecomm^nde<l that a 
mission aod presidio be established on the- San Antonio River aQd within two 
years. Mission San Antonio de Valero was founded. A town would later grow 
up there and eventually the mission would be remembered only as the Alamo. 
ByM731, all the East Texas missions were moved and ended up near San Anto- 
nio as San Francitsco de Esp'add, San Juan Caplstrano and Nuestra Senora 
de la Purisima Concepclonr {k) 

The failure of the Eas^ Texas missions signaled the falliire of Spanish 
effort^ in the New World. Spain's empire has been called ''mythical: There 
was a tremendous^ i fference between what Spain claimed and what Sp^an lards 
held." (5) ' The vastness of the alleged empire, the arrogance of the Europe- 
an toward the native population and the Inability to govern adequately con- 
tri.buted to Spanish defeat. Texas, historian T.R. Fehrenbach wrote: 



The great ^failure of the miaaione waa ti^ofold. Firetj they .Qould 
only he plarjted among the nont^lik^ tribea*(of Indians) j and in^ 
stead (Xf forging them into ^a atrong^ Hispanic baee^able to defend 
Sthe landj aontaat u>ith the ffpaniah culture soon exterminated 
these. Second^ the Sptmiah succeaa in Mexico 'and Peru had come, 
about because the Spccnish were able to conquer the dominant peo^ 
ple.j or Amerind tribe ^ who already overawed all the rest. Tfie 
dbrrdnant tribes in Textxa Were the Apaohea and Camanches. 'The 
Spaniards were never ablf to conquer the firsi^ and the second ^ 
gave them th4 greateet defeat they ever suffered at the hands of 



mtives in the Hew World. (6) 



Unlike later European groups, the Spanish never allowed mass Immigra- 
tion to the New World. P^inaulares - Old World Spaniards - were a small 
per cent of the popljlatibn and after the first fifty years of the conquest, 
most increase was due to intermarriage, not immigration/ Jhe^ ariolloa 
(Creoles) were Afnef|^can-born 'Spaniards; the mstizoa, an Indian-Spanish 
mixture, were the majority of the population. *'By the time of Mexican Inde- 
pendence from Spain, the creol'e count was slightly over a million, while 
Eui^ppean-bqrn Spaniards totaled 70,000.*^ (7) It was the Creoles, however, 
that led the revolution and established the nation of Mexico in 1821. • 

The class system, racial prejudice, war in Europe and revolution in 



Spain combined to spur the Mexicans to estabTHiTrTtirh-own-^ LLke^ 

' ^ Q 

the Americans, they fpund the increasingly 'foreign ifbntrol intolerable. 

What Mexico owed to Spain. ..was a settled tradition of arbitrary 
' rule baaed an foroe^ of authority aelfishly and often corruptly 
Msed, of the government as poaaeaaing the aole irrttiativef of ao- 
oial diauniori reaulting from privilege and monopoly^ of peraonal 
auooe'aaea frequently due to intrigue\ or purchaaed favor ^ of polit-- 
ioal indifference except among the controlling or aspiring 
* ' cliquefa,^ of apathy concerning ail high intereata^ of ignorance, 
inertneaa, fanatidam, hard oppreaaion, blind obedience, paaaion- 
ate feuds and groaa pleaaurea. (8) , ^ 



In throwing off Spanish cqptrol, the criollos also got rid of the 
peninsularea who had governed them. Many fled to the northern reaches of, 
Mexico - to Texas - where they started over. Unfortunately, the peninsulares 
weri the ones with knowledge of government; the criollos had ambition but 



no experience. 

I 

By tmilitio>^ and habit a people could \irdhj diave been less 
■ 'ed fo)' a. '^ocratm^ aovernimen;t. Lip scrvicc^'^as rendered^ to 

' v-'viiblicani hi c -dvants for office; hut the tradition of arbi- , 
^ iinj rule ajui of '^e •jovex'nmQnt cxc> the initidtin.j agency in 
c'nange, vmt] ^'^e gui ling faith and practice vf 't^jose in authority^ 
nedifiQd, 're^\^>a'rii dcmayidedy by indU'i dual^ )'ivalvi es and ambi- 
tions, cla:^i' 'Interest, and antagoni sms. Though Rcpublicayi ur 
Kine,^l^!eri^^?^ ^-'Utinwcd to cxpeisn In u^vriistakaJble terms the Spjn- 
ir>h traitr, of intolerance and supreme autho^v €y; these were too 

* deeply rcot.di :> trad^^tion and vrrcCtiee tcr,be readilif discardc-d. Ci)) 

Thn new government of Mexijco, although intending to emulate the'^meri- 

V ' ^ * :« 

can cind F rch ideals ot equality and f rate* » t , nevo^ put the theory into 
"prac . . The -officials had no frame of refer:ence'*to. enable th(im to break 
aw.iy from the only style of government they had kr^pwh. 

The Spanish heritage in Mexico way>^xtens i ye /shd deep. In addition to 
the obvious contributions of language and arch i fecture , the Spanish Tnflu- 
ence on the culture directed attitudes, social mol'es and religion. The - 

^ ^ ' ' ■ ' 

strength of the Roman Cathol'ic Church in Sf^oin Was .und i sputed : 

Roman power had been supreme 'vn Spain thraixgh centuries suffici pntly 
^ long for her to impress on the people of thmpeninsula Roman Idii^ 
and religion. Spain was Roman in language cncd culture. She'he- 
rame a supporter and the bulwark behind Catho^dci sm in the Middle 
Ages, and was later the home of the Inquisitidh^ (10) 



I 

I 



The Roman Catholic Church emphasized obed ience : of ^aws without ques- 
tion.. The control that the Church had exercised for centuries inhibited 

• , i ^ 

^ I' 

desires- for. freedom and the growth of a society that stressed individuality. 
There was virtually no challenge' to authority. Th0 Church's power promoted 
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;he g-viTnic^r the Pope in Ron;u v.'as sup'-eme f-uUr.in oil matters, rtlr 

' ' M'., no ^-el iqion *b' t C-it 'n^lr-c-i snr was 'toler?t^d ; 
^ ' '"^''^^^xico ,rrll the early nii^eK-/ o .riitury (li^ 

'i 1 'n I ' , d n^s.' The vu 1 ne r eb-i 1 i r> of The pr thern provinces - so 

'oi ^ C'jr>rc'-^ T^-e Mtx'c->n r r-r er t Lin-.hi%^fc. c on v i nee *Mex i canr. 

ft 

-'.-■ds * i ^ : ^ :^ ^ ?on' wc re c i I i ^ j 1 a problem as the 
> ' ' .1 '-.Jz-C)'* -J."' ' . ffo-T (to p "buffer zone b.-- 
J ^ .M .-^yT-f?\^ if"^ ^itie I^^M* ' -'J?'-^-." Ar.-lo-^'^in— ic^ns were ln)Hted 
*;''!v Ih^ ^' < r ^ f- t'-'' ^etHo t h--> -or t in- as f n ftDrfifr. (12) 

e*ic? IcPuicl HT^I^an Lrwrn., in Citjturt- ifon f i n.t s_ i n Texas, pre- 
,tnt'D "et. pc|c^.|;- \( ?',rr.3 fo' inc oot^r.'ino of trie brrd(M*b. an 3 :t tha^t ' 
. . d I -.rr c-rkcal'^ n-->nose^": to [rcvinu';. policies or t iin ( n ro t i on . 



u 

1 o . 



'J ^.v/Z. . . ti, ' . rV' ' c*y •j'>as first u< J\ I'L^'' 1 /ro:n in • 
\Vl -rr rrj i IiU', ^s^r^^vi cans . icko th^^j^yjht antc\^,- 

k^ate ^-irfki be bin Lt 'ip to r^Pi'? i.nirvdnij Awcri- 



li 5Cf-ct^ml;c. Gt \ 'b.^^u J 'm^ L be I OIL* i hv' j-lexiCon i^ijli »i , ' roi j i ^ :r 
>i,f i'\ LjvH Tifu cuntt'oi,oy the government and jjasstd a i on i 2<i t i on lav/ \>'hiti 
'i f It: . M|, a i i ^ 1 1 ^ i L L jr > "a in > m ' I jt 1 e ^ ,n f ''11 Tc, i : ' 

cjr«o i^r^^'fli^: t-e'i ^tv^'ind Lo thenK",(lA) Iht law di<], f'OwovtM', forbict the 
I fi I fM')L uc ^ ' u i - ' dv^. ' ' u [ he te M ' {.r ' J 

l-'Ti V -M"o) e Ml*' V Knov/i -'<]'; )^ ^ '-^^ change' 
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pol icy, Spanish, off 'Mais in Mexico qranted Moses Austin permission to set- 
tie three hundre^l fafM Mcs io Texas. Because he presented himself as a 
Catholic :irH former resident of Louisiana, Austin was L(oside^ed a Spanish 
subject: official- .n Mexico ^^ere still opuratinc^ i.' der the Spanish-sub- 
ject-only rule and nr, have given pern]i..sion to an American. ^ "It is 

Lhus apparent that the m j i (jrant to M.,sij^ Ausiin was not based .on the 
new policy of Spair " JS) 

The Austin colon/ was (he^ first formal and lar 'n^- ^ca le American settle- 
ment, but these cl^-oist^ . • ^ . mtm Am^'icun. to enter Texas. The 
filibuster^* - the .r!" turois v ' , c - 1 m war with ,^R.^ico Qven thouqh 
'the tinited St^jtes' polic,/ was f)edct. - ^irst HTived in i /85 led by Philip * 
Nolan. Hi s ^ bus i ness , r>tensibly, was "musianginy - qat h-^r i ng wi 1 d horses... 
and selling thenr. . . i n the South,"! lb) but fie apparently Uad ideas about 
making himself "King of Texa^."(]7) In 18Q0, he encountered Spanish soT- 
(^Uers^at^J^ Rivtr and vvas^ killed in a tight. His. mv-^n were captured; 

.one were hanged and others went to prison, Nolan had been sponsoVed by 
General James V/ilkinson who "became .one of the greatesjt doubje ^gents.- but 
not quite traitors^- of all ti^rtes." (18) He spied on the Anglos for the 
Spanish while wcTrking to separate Texas from Spain. He won British support 
for an American invasfon of New Spain, then told the Spanish that the Brit- 
ish were plotting' acja i nst^ them. He got involved with Aaron Burr when he 
was Vi ce-Presj debt . Later, WiJkinson accused Burr of trying to separate 
the Louisiana Purchase from the United States, had him arrested and testi- 
fied at Burr's treason trial. He was cunning but careful. 

Wilkinson's nicxe, Jane, mirried another filibuster, Dr, James Long. 



V 
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In 1819, the Longs, their daughter and 0 slave, arrived in Nacogdoches with 
the intent of establishing a republic, free ar^d inJ.j ri^dent. Long's three y 
hundred followers elected him president. 



After nufflerous ^ ski rnTi shes with Spanish soldierj^, ihe "Patriots" were 



surrounded and taken lo 5 Mexico City prison. While Long was coafined, the 

♦ 

Spanish governmen t Xe 1 1 .and his co- comma nU^'T , 1 i x 7 r spa 1 ac i os , wai^ made 
Governor^ of Texas. Soon after, Long wa^ 'k i 1 1 ed ; some say it w^s accidental 
others claim Tre^pa 1 ac i os ''brderod i t Jane Long, jImk at Point Bolivar 
with her child and servant, surv i ved^^M^ n te r dnd I nd i an^ at tacks , th(^n 
heard of her husband's death. She travelled thToughoui Mexic^?e?ekinq pun- 
ishment for Long's killer. She found sympathy but no i.iippoVt and moved 
back to Mississippi. Year..^ lr^r«?r, .tu^ rt^tnrned .^nd ^^A^^s fioriored as the Moth- 
er of Texas. She died in Richmond in I88O. ^ , / 

There were many other filibusters who fotiqVit the t'^rw for personal 

gain and it was these Americans that Mexicans came to consider as typical 
of the nationality. Empresarios, such as Moses Austin and son Stephen, 
were conscientious and responsible in their co"^oni;?ing efforts, but were up 
against an image of Americans that was becommg imbedded in the perception 
of Mexican officials. 

In 1820, when Moses Austin arrived in^an Antortro to request permission 
to settle three hundred families in Texas, General Arredondo, the verv pow~ 

r 

erful commandant of the interior provinces, had roM^overnor Martinet not 
to het any North Americans into Texas. 



Arredondo was convincif d^ rLjhtlij, iMd^ liif! nLUw t>'nuhh\^^ '>i Trr- 

a.'> came ^vom An^jlo-ikiXDn fi libur^ii.rr^, hutal " ' i oriar' . (19^ 
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•Even though Austin carried papers proving he was c3 citizen of Spain, 
he admitted to Martinez that he was an American and MarTfn^z refused to dls- 
CUSS anvlhmg further. Austin was ordered to leave San Antonio immediately' 
or be orrested. 

Upon leaving the Governor's office, Austin met an old friend, Felipe 
Enrique Neri , the Baron de Bastrop. General Arrodondo liked Bastrop, 
Bastrop liked Austin, and within a few months, permission to settle the fam- 
ilies was granted. On his way back to Missouri, Moses Austin became ill 
and died soon after reaching his home. His son Stephen, promised to carry 
out the conmission. 

Stephen Austin was welcomed Dy the Soani sh ^iihor i t ics and, according 
to^^hrenbach, they "had a clear understanding on two mdtre^s: one» i hat 
the American cojonists would be substantial, law-abidin-q pf^ople; and rwo, 
that the requirement of the Roman Catholic religion would not be enforced." (20; 
During the summer of 1821, Austin explored Texas for a '^^ui table .settlement • 
site. 

Numero^ Spanish officials had recommended that North Americans be con- 
fined to certain areas - an indication that suspicion and distrust were 
strong. A captain-general, within whose jurisdiction the Austin colonyex- 
isted, argued for the settlement's placement near San Antonio: 



> 



In the first place the colonists y being go placed, would be ab- 
sorbed ultimately by the native inhabitants of San Antonio. ^n 
the second plac^y and more important^ their contact vi'tJi tJie Unii- 
cd States would be broken by a hytdc bolt of unr^rtt'!-^d Lc^^ritory. iVA) 



The suspicion some officials felt' was not necessarily misplaced; th^ 
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Urnted States wds interested in Texas and had made Rumerous offers to pur- 
chase the lands. The acquisitions of Florida and Lou/isiana had pot satis- 
, fied the Expansionists and they were clear in thei/ objective to gain^exas 
in vyhftever manner they could. 

An important treaty was signed by t he ' Un i te^ ta te| and Mexico \n Janu- 
ary, 1828, fixing their boundaries and the issue could have ended there. 
Mexico, however* did not ratify the treaty within the Agreed-upon time and 
the matter opened once fcgain. In 1829. Andrew Jackson was elected President 
o"f the United States and directed an aggressive, brusque diplomacy. Antho- 
ny But lerti^./as placed in charge of negotiations with Mexico and was toH to - 
offer "$5,000,000 ior a line west of Nueces, and set out to gain if by 

mean^ foul or fair." (22) Although a treaty signed and ratified in 
1831,. the Jack of a survey kept the issue ajive and the United States con- 
tinued to offer to buy Texas. (This) "merely increased the Mexican conviction 
that the Un i ted ^States was f a i th less^^ar>d^de termi ned to hav/e Texas." (-23^ 

The settlers in Texas, both North Ameri^n and Mexiran. may have been 
aware of their governments' negotiations, but v;ere most concerned with han- 
dling f ront i er 1 i f e . 

In spite of feelings of distrust, the liberal policies ^oward foreign 
settlement continued after Mexico gained independence from Spain. 

) 

Mexico was moved by a feeling of appreaicxtion and gratHu^k to- 
L\ird Anerioans y because of the aid they 'had given hi the struggle 
agai^LSt Spain, Likewise Mexicans felt a bond of friimdshipy Lf 
not kinship y bound them in their* struggle for freedom jiwJ free 
in^^titutions to a nation across their border y that h^f^l ihnin ihr 
Jstahlishment of free government, (24) 



The success af the American Revolution had set an example for oppressed 
nations world-wide; Mexico was no exception. Many nations, too, hpped 
that if they imitated the policies of the United States, especially those 
of open immigration and a republican government, that they would then be as 
great a country as the United States. 

< 

According to Lowrie, the new policy on immigration was 'inappropriate 
to the national disposition. 



In Mc^iCi' Ut^ll ao in Spain, this new policy wary an attempt to 
t\ ' lU ii^h fi*om theory a pvcLct-^e which wai* ^ontm\'y to past expc- 
He 7' and the deeply embedded convictions and attitudes of the 
pr>'>; D'a'tvust of for eigne rc tvnd blind obrdie>h*r \) superiors 

wc>'^- in Miw'co a part of the folkways and mores, r:nd were in- 
(jvaiH^-a i>. Mexican character. Intolerance^ nf outsiders and 
outside tJuyLjSy and a centralised authority whi»ch required implic- 
it obedience — the opposites ' of individual freedom and initia- 
tive maintained through self-government — were bases of Mexi.can 
thought and action which doctrinaire theories and the adoption of 
a new form of government could not destroy overnights (25) 

c 

It is possible that the Mexicans did not really 'know what kind of An- 
glo-Americans they were dealing with. The Mexicans were not given to pro- 
tests »or belligerence, and because this— ^s their way, 'n)ight have assumed 
all'were like them. Perhaps they thought that once the Anglos were in Mexi- 
co, they would behave like Mexicans. TheN^^mer i can frontiersmen waiting to 
emigrate, however, were a unique breed with a heritage that was the antithe- 
sis' of the Mexican's. 

The formation of the American's attituQe began in England with the Ref- 
ormation. In that time, a small and relatively weak country protested 
Rome's contl^ol over their lives after seeing the corruption in the Cathqlic 
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Church. Even the name of their new religion reflected their att^itude: 
Protgstant. Along with the ne^^, re 1 i g i qr^ the-*seeds ofv iqd i v f dua 1 i ty were 
planted and discontent with the class syste'm became, more and more evidoiht, 
4 By th. lime the English colonists arrived in America, they held "deep- 
seated notions Of individual freedom." (26) The aristocracy also came to 
the NewTWorld, but the environment and raw life that all colonist^ encountered 

\ 

soon mades^lear the f^ct that the old systems would no longer wor,k, 

Th' pp-imitivt: conditions of life in a ncu) co:mtvy, tlh3 essential 
n . for ed^vij man to wovk 'in order'to ovcvco^nc t', - obstacles nnd 
d>'/<iZ^of nature and savage foes and to survive, the absence of 
Ld^ce'*s bjhc couLd be hired^ the' relative abs. nc\' tier means of 
^ con fort and luxwty, the ^ abundance of land whicJi could be had al- 

' most jur tL. taking^ tended toward <.:ia!i'u^ rde it difficult 

for any man or group of men to succeed veivj long, in asserting ar^ 
blti'ary cor.tvol over the settlers, (f:7) 



Most of the colonists had been laborers in Europe and adopted readily 
to a rough, wilderness life. When "autocratic representatives of the crown" (28) 



continued to emphasize class distinctions, the people of lower classes sim- 
ply moved further west, to the edges of c i vJ 1 i zat i on , Outside any^^s^tle- 
ments, these Anglo-Americans controlled Nae/r own lives, established govern- 
ment when necessary and were free of the restraints they had come to resent. 



In the wilderness perfect equality reigned^ except insofar as per- 
sonal capacity and abilityi^ marked the individual off from his 
neighbor; and an attitude 'intolerant of all r^^^if'cal discviminr.t ion 
grew up. (29) 



^ It was these people of the frontier that eventually threw off English 
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, rule, declared their independence and established a separate nation. This 
achievement added to existing attitudes the conviction of self-righteous 
deter' ination. 



Above all else phis frontiersman was an individualist: he was 
^ the equal of any man, free to do whatever he^ wanted to, to think 
as he saw fit, and to govern himself without interference from 
any outside authority .whether because of resentment tatard so^ 
called upper classes which looked down upon him as uncouth,^ 
uncultured and unrestrained, ov the life\of danger from savage 
and beast that he lived. he was belligerent. By expansion of 
self he identified national interests and his own. . .national char- 
acteristics and his own,.. As he was aggressive, so should the 
nation be. ...His national policy was rough, impatient of diplo- 
macy in all forms, ruthless and militaristic. Within the nation 
unoccupied' Imd should belong to him. . .natiqnally the United 
States 'should reach out^ and take that which destiny had obviously 
marked out for it,.. The frontiersman was not inclined to quib- 
ble about methods when confronted with a need. 

# 

Finally, because of the limitations of an isolated, experience, he 
was narrow and intolerant. Freedom and democracy .were the 
right bases of government, the only just ways; all government 
'based on other principles was of a lower order, unjust and tyran- 
nical. (30) 



:ven if the Mexican government^ understood exactly who they were invit- 
ing in to ^ettfle, the sheer need for development^ would have probably die- ' 
^ated the samfe course. The Indians of the high plains, particularly the 
Comanche, were attacking settlers and ravaging missions, even those housing 
army troops. Farmers and merchants, those who had always tamed frontiers 
With' plows and shops, would not venture Into a region that the army could 
not secure. The Mexican government needed a buffer against the Indians. 
The Anglo-Americans knew of the Comanche but still wanted to emigrate. 
They would settle the area, take the brunt of the Indian Attacks and make 
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the reqion safe for ^Mex i cans;. Tt . the -dmc [)olu>/ thcit had worked in 
Loui siana. • (31 ) * 

fiexicans were n^t intt^rested in ^ccurme (.t lU t -i I an(\ nor t heas 
Tex.>.->, the Sianibh hi^d ilr-ddy ^ettl.-i i^.'-soutii. r^\oi\Q iho Rio Grand^^. 
the towns of Keynoza and Canuiriio find been l-s t I i s ^.nl in Mier in 

1/53; ancj Laredo in ^ 7M . A provin , (.jilej wuevi) Santander, had been 
defined by Escandon and reach^j rrj.n tJu Rio uian(J.^ t.) the Nueces. Wilhfn 
it, "3,600 Spaniards and ; J ' ni^tijn conv^Mts " ndd been settled. P<ir" 
eels .>f land, calbd ■■ - . , . y .\ olm rir^l . inches appeared. 



u"^ ayi OV' : iy> 



remanent, Th^ >n;: • '-^ ' - ^ >\},.^ ;>? 



u I ye.) t he a t t,rt J Iti . ol ( - o. r i ..^ ■ , i M^. < i . ^ , d ( 1 i•^h sc ed i nev- 
liable. Their interests in i-^js- 'cre ci-. divcr.e a-, t nt^ rn-bt-ddcd and nn- 
^icPt J' Mud J res each held for tn^. ^^MirM \ 



^^^■Bt thai! adil:-:: I^^,;/, ' ^>'/''. (o.-)'^ 

In the iSOOs, most Mexicans 1 i v^ed i n; the towns ot Bexar, Nacogdorhv< 
and La Bahia. The Aner icans 1 i ved on tne^ r lands and r.irel / vi s i ted the 
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*towns. The social lives of the two jruups weie ^epai ue and neither had* 
any real knowledge of the other. ♦ [he attituaeb dno nnages born in these 
years* <f Inittpl, though i ifi'i ted, contact betv^een fleAi^.^ns and North Amer - 
icans set deep in tne miiid^ of Lne g.ui., tdv^.i vvas ..on v i need- i ts opinion 
was correct c miu n ecu rate jpd each wnb \ j pd^s ofi lliat opinion for generations. 

In political bubMies. .i.dii rs, Ai]c}ioa.)b contact with Mexicans 

was brief and superficial. Uuc I ri..<HiJ^U' /b.^n ! c . s , must matters were han~ 

4 > ' 

died by the empresario, like 'a' cim a" one ot the t ^ Americans who spoke 
Spanish. 

^ c Mexicans in clo^ oiUdt-i wiim ■ ne Aiio»iluiis were of4:en servants 
or laborers. Again, .anquage a < r rtjMM)Le,> pit^eriie«j <niy real exchange of 
fri°endship. C 1 1 ^ or sta.ion a i f ferencrs also r;id/ed a part in the lack of 
close relationships. ' * 

• Historian Lowrie noted anotiui[ tacioi sejjaratir.q the ijroups in Texas, 
as pointed out by Terar., ^an oose ; v i ruj d^d cajerul 'HexiCcin official " in a ^ 
letter of l828: . • * ^ •* - / ' 



/(In Nacogdoches) the ^^'utiu of Mcj^i^^u^i to foi*eujmvs Is one to 
ten; .the Mexicans of iJii.i u^,<nL jofipi^^ UrL.j what 'yi .:/^ cowitries 
is called the lowest class - tht^ vci^u pooi-* and oevy Lijnorant. 
The naturalized fk)vtn .^\rnei*ir^vu> l^l i.fi'-' U/'jn rai^n:ui>L an English 
school^ and send^ their chiLdi'en north for fi4^*t^un* education; the' 
poor Mexicans noi onij hi,\: t ; nw s.itabllsh^ 

schools^ but they ar^ not of the tippe that take any thought for 
the improvement of Its i ihlLc uislUa ii^uy. jr thi hitUPment of 
^ _ its degrfcded condition. . .one 'nsirpiificant littlt^ man. , .who is 

called an alcalde ... i ^ th^^ moi'i...ii lu. t- U' rJnr> important 

point on our -frontier; yety Dhereihfi* [ huive I ook^'U. . . i have wit- 
Kessed grave occurences^ both poK'\'r:'' c^.d jud'^cial. It would 
caxise you the sane chujrLn th.u it nas caused i?t> st^e tne opin- 
ion that is he\d ;/ irur natii>>' ' j \ ^ f ^'^^i * Io\\ t.-, since... 
...they Icnow no other' Mex.-cans than tHf tnhahiumt s about here... 
...•rhuSj I tell must' If that !i )>j^t^ b,* o^hrr'^'ir, rJiat from 
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^U(?h a €ta^r'rf affatrd^slu ai^i uint)^ an uyLtuijoru.wi 'uctDecn tne 
Meric^an,- , ' / ^> ^ :<.n.;i'/, ut.'^r, 'rnct . \\ist ike smoldevh .j 
fives wtr-ah I Jiaoe discovci-i {64') 

On^ he same trip, '"a lower- uffi ciu ! woo £icc(\ .•on t tjd Teran... wrote 
thus of the Mexi.dhs of Bexar:" . 



li' ici .ro'.'t'-;Vt i'ii'.f iu'c enthusiastic 
/ /, 'X^'^' *'-'^^r^^<:''nt 'that oaf^ 

inflicted upoh them ^^u^c'/v.. Doiic^'ir^^sv, iher\ are some indi^ 
viUilr, V J)/ ij'c 141. ' . ' ' ^pul.ifion, who 

ai?^ free from these uiiLiri^^c>y .l! fhey Vv'.i j-eu. (3b) ' ^ 

.4- ' . • ' 




Unfortunately, nost cptnmenLs mdiuaLiny th^ Mt^xl can ' at t i tucle toward 

th^ Americans have either been lost ur V^rt* never recordedt a5 noted ear- ^ 

* 

lier, the Mexicans i,. closest contact were otten in b^bservien* positions. 
Trom the records' that do exist, however, it appears th.^ Mexicans also dif- 
ferentrated between classes of Americdns. the hiqher class was' thought to 
be "industrious and honfest" .vLilc the ot^'iers wtre considered "lawless and 
crirriinal f ug i^^ 1 ves'* . In the same way that the Americans at^tributed certain 
characteristics to all Mexica'n's, all An»ericans were seen as ^'aggressive and 
unruly. These characteristics were later^j^terpreted to signify disobedience 
and i^kes^ness' for '^1 1 classes." (36) * * • 



> * 

Thei^ only obey, the Vaws uhioh sutt their fancy, Laus which in sii-b-^ 

stance i-^c adoptLM fr^m the Uyiit* i ::r ites,^ as rivj r.uit their con- 
" venience. (37) • * ' * ^ 



One of the earliest issues of conflict was the handling of the Indians. 



ly& 



Mexicans usually attempted to buy poaae with the Comanche pr Apache, "sub- 
mitting to abuses from them. (38) Most Americans round that intolerable,, 
preferring to fight ^nd Kill every Indian they saw, sus, uting the bravery 
of the Mexi.can^ who chose other mettiods. 

. letters written to and from Stephen Austin indicate a variety of opin- 
ions held by North Americans of Mexica^is, none of tneni pv;bitive: "treach- 
erous;.. an inveterate.jealousy of strangers. i cjnorant , bigoted and super- 
stitious^., lazy . . : VI j la inous 3y > 

Mrs. Mary Austin Hoi ley was 'a . . i, Stt^uMen K Au.^tin / a careful 
observ er wh o had access to valuajv. b>>ur^.( . of wiU.t- :icjt i jn." She is quoted 
Dy Historian Lowrie in offering an v-xp I ana L i >>n ior Lht- Vqppose/if ingratitude 
* many Mexicans were accursed of: 



intelligent (Meociaan} hidlan bcina -^^ru 'd wnij ^in) up.oinr had no 
jcncii^ of J rarl : ud^' ri ' ' i ' (> - ' - i>> * > i • ' . <wd 

c'riaorpordted into ow I'i'ri.jum^ yio) > jratcUiL i.> .^Hmiavdu^. 

Our fathers tuujht Uiut mt- uhud '"rk^yi, h^.,}Lr mem' iyiie^Hijoit 
and cunning . ' rjmocntedy pfu.dt.j^Jd, ir>id :iHs;L''\. L . .by dupLL^ii" 
,ty, pretending to have their g(\'jd in vieu), wlien iJicir object was 
their goodj Jind gold, Thertifd/^. , j wliLt'' nan did an a^L ef 

kindness to an Indian^ he must be guarded against some latent de- 
'sign which he could not discover, and thii: shut out al! sense of 
gratitude, ' (40) — ~J 

' Simultaneously, there was admirdtron for- the talents of Mexicans: they 
were said "'to be the best hands that can be procured, for the best manage- 
rrient of cattle, horses and other live stock,' and the best horsemen in the 
world." (41) Distinctions were made between classes - higher class Mexi- 
cans Wfere considered intelligent, sociable and gracious - but often the 
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distinction was lost and negative attributes were assigned lo all. 

^Mexicans, like the Spaniards, were aware of courtesy and held consider- 

ation of others as an important value. Americans, many of whom equated 

courtesy with an admission of infeiiority, were by contrdbl impolite and 

rude. A subtle- but 'mportant -di f ference in the concepts of familial respond 

sibilities is related in Cultuie Conriici \r\ Texas: • - 

^— c 



One (Mexican) jjntleman u.u.i i L- find u i^^.ij'o) mothev had 

gone into '^ijdoches and ; *>dZh'^^, /' op elcDcn 

alone at the nwal home and. . —tun^.dy ^riuu .'jliu^.je ape these 
p^ovle fror, ill: i^ovth\ (-.r:^ 

\ 

OvtJJi iUiiiy uiulIi uf the Am' i i-t^^ - 1 r • i : u J' w j s pity md sympa t hy . They 
felt sorry for the Mexicans who . .> ^^"TTl-h-nrM^^^-M^^^ 

"The clergy literally suck the t)]-*^ of Liie ut. fortune u- p*u)d1p" {k^) - and 
ignored by an uncontrolled jove-n;iient "As time went, on . . . turmoi 1 and revo- 
lution became the apparent ch j f .^r j . t i cs of the Mexican government..." (kk) 
The understanding given, however, fJupended to n great extent upon the pre- 
vailing political party of the Arfier < c ins . if the peace party was popular, 
sympathy for the difficulties in establishing a democracy was strong. When 
the war/"party advocating an independent Texas arose, there was antagonism . 
for the failure of Mexicans to govern properly." The shift was due ,to eco- 
vnornic interests: ^"The;y were slow to take a side on which they had much to 
lose in case of failure." (^5) 

Most of the conflicts between Mexicans and Americans were based on op- 
posing world vi^ws; the value orientations of the groups were diametrically 
opposed and qeither could fully underiytand tFits^ther. The frames of 




reference, the expeMences of the.. peoples were sucK tijat they vjot}d have 
had to unlearn cultt,ral responses':' tbey held Ifn pjjder to relearn how to re- 
dact in this new situar on. Neither group had theMnterest or, desire to 
bend. The contempt Americans held for Mjfexlcans was -equal to. that held for 
them, as exempUYied by the rather facetious statement' of , Luis de Onrs who 
negotiated the Florida t'l^aty for Mexico: 

They consider themselves supeHov be the r\^st of rvunkind and look 
upon their Re tmblick as the on J-: ^^t'lbUshment ii^\^yi earth j ' 
founded upon a great solid basis embellumed by wisdom^ and des- 
tin<,d one day to beaome thermos i cu'^f nn,. ijolns.ns of human ppweVj ^ — 
and the vender of h'>^^ -^Mivers^?. (46) ' 



Although the North. Ameri cans had proi\ised that, as colonists, they 



would become citizens or Mexico, .convert to Catholicism anj^ learn Spanish, 
it was cle^Y"' thd^f the accu 1 turat fon process was not working. As a result, 
th^ Mexican government,' perhaps fearing lack of control, instituted restric- 
tions and laws designed to central izu its power.. The Americans, naturally, 
saw this new attempt at control as a ^^ioUtion .of the Constitution of 1824. {k 
Most Americans were fighting for their rights as Mexican citizens as late 

as 1835, and were trying*for reform rather^ than independence. The constant 

f » 

.turmoil jn the government, however, convinced them that 'secession, not re- 
form, was >iecessary . There wer& many Mexicans who joined the Americans and 
shared their desire for a de-centralized government. Together, they became, 
the Texicans, or Texans, and the secessionist revolt was carried out. (48) 
Texaa was not the only Me^Tcan state to attempt, revol t. OtJier st^tes^also 
tried to break away and were unsuccessful, but the Texans could not be stopped 
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After the Texan ..victory at San Jacinto, the LonelStar Republic was; 
founded, headed by Sam Houston. , While the new government collected Itself, 
chaos reigned in South Texas. 

Apart frtJRi the towns along the^ Ri o 4rcifnde River., (her^ was virtually ' '* ?^k* , 
no .settlement in th^ northern regions ofmcievo Santander. There .were ^Ji^^'Sr 



ranches on lands granted by the Spanirh to reliable men, sucf^ Enrique- * '| 

Villarreal who held the Rincon del Oso upon which Corpus Chf^sti i s- nOf/ .Ib-'^.f 



cated. For the most part, ranches such as VillarreaP's were^ managed by 'j^ 
fevj vaqucros and* servants who lived in '^^caUs. The lan'^downers^ vis itM /• , 
rarely, haps at roundup, end dcprirted soon after for homes along the* 



Rfo Grande. . . r 



The^ entire area^was vulner.ible to attack, and Indian i nvas i oits, were . • 
common. **ln 18]2, extensive'^lndian^ rulds swept away the cattlemen not onIy:5^* 
along the Nueces, -but from most of th<^ lands north of tUe Rio'Gr^nde -as ..k^ *V ' M^? 

welK" (^9) . Til? town of Palafox, near Laredo, was* destrayed by Inal^i^^s? . ' 
probably Comanchfe or Apache in I8l8. Peace wa& made with the Apache andiV » 

•Comanche in 182^ - it lasted until 1839 - but the Texas Revd'luti on un- . ^ 

7 • ^' •• . . 

leashed .another set of maVauder^ on the Nueces Strip, an area claimed by • 

both Jexas and Mexico, but protected', by neither. // ' ^ . " 



^ After' the defeat' of the Mexiams the people^ of the coast were stis-- ■ 
pepted md disarmed by Mexico j gM treatjed as ^ enemies by Texas. 
Uritrmed^ improtected by Mexico:, mr-wagSd upon them by TexaB^ dev^-f!/' 
ast^d by the -Indians ^ they again fled fronrpkHieii'' ranchers to the 
protection of the Rio Grande. , . The rich coaot was a wilderness,. ' (SO) 



The first Texans into the coastal region were traders and,, to varying 
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extents, "Smugglers. '-There was ascertain lawlessness about them even though 
, some,, like H.L. Kinney, and William Aubrey, helped settle the area and" be- 
<^me respected Vembers of the community. The first real settlement west of 
the Nueces was Corpus Christj^ established as a -trading post in 1839 by 
Ki.nney e^Aubrey. ' It was "the on]vi6j»art of the disputed terri tory between 
the Nuece^ and Rio G/ande over which Texas exercised any .nclual jurisdiction 
prior to the Mexican War."-^ (5t!>, ^ 

When ranchers retreated tu tKe^'Ric Grand.-, th». Tt3X.)ns managed to hang, 
on through Indian attacks, and fJressures from Mexican Federalist troops. 
Kinney, in particular, "was ^dept at retaining friendly relations with both' 
Mexjcans and Texans. There we.r?5 facti<:>ns among the latter that fought 
Kinney, out of ei ther ^^epohomic rivalry,'*!^ - they coveted Kis lucrative 
busjhess -or simply because they were robbers. The "volunteer^« 
rocimei^ the region and preyed on everyone thfey found. ^ In a lett< 
Kioney descri bed them: ' . ♦ 



"Hewing arrived home two days back De find as expected a gang of 
i^speradoes on our frontier perfeotlyi ^^gardless of the rights of 
' myone^ robbing indisc^^inatety and not wishing to know or hear 
of any orders to the contrary .... (54) 



'.A. _ early forties, a proposal was made at, the Te>^s constitutional 

4 * 

epnvehtipp to confiscate trfl lands of a]1 those who had fought against. -lex- 
as'in, the Bevplutlon. This was aimed primarily at Mexican residents oJt the 
ttueces .Strip. At, .the convention, there was a*strong debate, with Horqon 
argutpg against the proposal : ' - . 
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*I hSould ask gentlemen what ppoteotion we have ever given to the 
people rrHJing in tiiat eeat'on of the country?.. ^ men the Amer- 

^ loans have goj^e there^ they have preyed upon them; they have 
been necessarily enmpelled by force or otherwise^ to give up such 
property as they had. . twhen the Mexicans have come in^ they hav'e 
been necessavily , compelled to furnish them the means of support... 
I ar, ashamed lio ^ay it^ but.'I speak the truth before high heaven^ 

' ban4s of "rohhers' Hm'-- iinhen'off their eattlc by hundreds and 
' thousands^. . The ^xy is.thdt they have taken up arms against 
this country,^ .Igainor r^inw' have they taken up arms? Against a' ' 
set of robbers. . . Uhe would blame !them?. . .'I wn ashamed to ^repeat 

. ity such violate V2j ue^ hiave been ecmrittr.d c^pon females there^ 

\^fix a hlot upon' the AmeHaan 'jhamater. And is their property to 
be confiscated undep trte&e l'ir^<rmoianoes? (56J 

c 

An example of the exploits of the robber companies was set forth i'n 
the experiences of Kinney with Yerbey; v^ho led thirty men into Corpus Chris 

l(i . The band stole one thousan-' duTlar:. ^orth of "cjooJs, cash and horsies,,'.' 
kidnapped eight Mexicans and'killed them dll. (56) An argument over the 
distribution of goods arose an4 the one, band split into two. Yerbey re- 

j:_ajuied-4u^ner-meni--^ heyftded back to Kinney's ranch. 

Word reached the Rio drande and Ifi a /ew weeks, a aK)ntingent of * two hundred 

Mexican ranchers, arrived in Corpus Christi. ^ Learning that Kinney himself 

Was not involve.d"; they ov^/took Yerbey 's band and killed all but on^ marv. . 

Ormsby's group disbanded a'nd^the Mexicans returned to the river. (57) Such 

instances were not uncommon and served to incensfeboth sides.* Although 

most of^the Texans involved were not entirely honorable men, the'y were able 

f ■ - * 

to Stir up'antagonism against thfe , Mexicans who, many felt, had no authority 

to act as the law In a region that was not, in the Texans' minds, Mexico. 

In 1840, General Capales, attempted a "federalist revolution against 

the 'centraHsts* of Mexico.*' In present-day Nueces county, at LiparitI tlan, 

he received military aid from Texan '^Cowboys*' 'and proclaimed the area the 



Republic of the Rio*Gr.anide. The revolt was ad\^pcated by som& Texans, but 
defeated the same year. By \Bk?:, Canales was Ifeading Mexican government 
troops. (58) . . I • 

It was a confusing time - Mexicans and Texaiis fought amongst them- 
seUes, against each other anJ with eac>ft othe'r, ciepending on the issu^or' 
rewards. Wh4n the United STtates annexed Texas in, I8ij5, .Mexico, who ha.d 
never recognized the indo^.oence of Texas, considered the act to be larce- 

"y- ' ) • . . 

Between 1820 and 1877, 'the government of He^\)zo changed hands seventy- 
four tinies. The turmoil, caused many internal, as wpl 1 as external prob- 
' lems. Treaties between the-Unitei Scales dnd Mexico were agreed upon but-^ 
.not ratified for years, leaving !??U3?, in limbo./ Americans 1 i ving in. ,Mexi - 
CO had made claims againit thej^e2<i caa gevarmner^t in 1829 that were ignored 
until an"internatiortal;arbitratron settled the issue- in I838. , Mexico 

^ • . * 1 

agreed to piy over two million in claims QV|5r a five year period, then 
•aft-er the third payment, suspended anV further ones. The Mexican government 
was too unstable to hold any consistent policy, domestic or interr^onal, 
and the United States, in the throes of Manifest Destiny, lost the little 
patience that had been mairntained. 

When Texas joined the Union, the boundaries that the former Republic • 
claimed had to be. recognized by the United Statesr'as terms ^ft^nnexation. 
Because Mexico al«o claimed the region between the Nueces anS Rio cV^ande 
Rivers .^President Polk ordered United States Army troops to march a -"Corps 
of Observation" to'Corpu? Christi then on to the Rio Grande. (59) 

'General ZcteJiary Taylor arrived in Corpus ChHsti in 18.^*5. In . April, 
United States and Mexican. troops had a skirmish a 'few miles rtorth of 



Matamoros, on the United States' side of the river. Although provoked by 
United States presence, Mexico had, in the eyes of North American?, started 
the war. (6o) - , ' , 

By 18^6, Taylor had defeated the Mexicans at Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la PalipaT /He had ^trouble with his own troops, especiaHy the Texas Rangers 
who proved so unruly they were eventually released. There wer-e also prob- 
lems with desertersi'^^^he f^ckicai government offered 320 acres of land In 
Mexico to .anyone leaving the United States Army.^ GGneral Taylor wrote: 



Soon after my arrival on '-h^ i-'to Gr^cmde the evil of desertion 
made its appearance], anu increcv:ed an alaSn/lng extent... ^It 
' • may not be improper ^tQ oaij ihcj ^ . . r^ome of^our decerters were em- 
ployed against us^ and aatvally se^rved tjr^ (,%ms in the cannonade 
and banbardment of Fort BTonrru (6J) 

The end of the United States - Mcxi can War ^did 'not end the problems. 
Texans and other North Americans became tntere^steci in obtaining land in the 
regions after national ownershi-p vas/^stobl ishcd. Since I836, many Mexi- 
cans had sold their ranches; trying to^maintain them in the face of con- 
stant uprisings, wars and unrest had proved >di ffi cul t , if not impossible/ 

By the opening of the Texas revolution in ISZb-^ evemj^foot of 
land, in present Nueces County had been granted in lax*ge tracts to 
Mexicans y who pastured their Jierds upon them. TtJ)o years before 
the Civil (1859) all but one of these grants had passed into ' 
American dr Americanize4'-Eia*opean hands j and that last grant 
f^passed out of Mexican Jmid^ in 1883. (62) 



The methods by which these lartds passed out of Mexican hands have 
caused cont^roversy and resentment for centuries. Althpugh there are 
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parallels In history the losses sustained by the Tories^ after the Amerl- * 
can Revolution, for example - the belief that Texas was stolen from Mexican 
landowners has persisted to the present day. ToYKsist that all lands were^ 
stolen \s as erroneous as claims that none were; there certainly were in- 
stances of gaining land through fraud, intimidation an'd threat. At the 
same time, Mexican landowners could not know what would happen; to their ti- 
tles under the United Stafes. Even If they were secure, there was the un- 
certain future under foreign domination; selling lands in the chaotic and 
war-infested Nu^isQs Strip was, in most cases, u logical decision. 

The MexMzanSwviho suffered the greatest • losses were not the haoendados 
but the owners of small ranohitae. Jhese people ^|Jpo1 1 ti ca] 1y and legal- 
ly nar?^e, unaccustomed to having any voice iit guve^ment, beHeving, that* 
the land would remain theirs because it had alwavs been dieirs* thdMaws, 
as interpreted by ^greedy frontiersmen," did not nece^^^rily protect |^e Mexi- 
cans, 'especially when they had property someone else ^vanired. The Mexicans ^ 
did not know English nor did they understand the intricacies of the^Amerl- 
can legal profession. As Fehrenbach states:^ 



There was certainly ignorance on one side_, and chicanery on the 
other J but. the real problem stemmed from a oonbinual change in 
sovereignty in this region: Spain to Mexico ^ and Mexico to Texas 
and thenj to the United States. The English common law and His- 
panic loD ^conflicted^ particularly on siwh matters as taicationj 
use and wont J ^ and holdings in common^ or ejidoe. (63) J 



One of the bitterest and bloodiest confl lets ^between Mexicans and 
Texans erupted over a laad title and the method of safe. The land around 
Brownsville was jprlglnal ly part of the Esplritu Santo grant Issjued to Jose 
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Salvador de la Garza In 1782. ln'l8A6, much of the land belonged to Dona 
Estefana Cortinas, (or Cortina), a gVanddaughter of the grantee and wife of 
the alca'He of Camargo, Mexico. Although the .18^8 Treaty of Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo confirmed Mexican titles to lands in Texas, fn reality the area was 
identified as public land under Texas law by right of conquest. (6^) The 
old Espiritu $anto grant was filled with Texans and other Americans 
claiming squatter's rights. American lawyers arrived to straighten out the 
confusion and exacted three leagues of land from the owners; Dona Cortinas 
handed over four thousand acres to lawyers who wore to secure her title to 
the rest of her inheritance. (65) 

Charles St i 1 Iman .founded the city of Brownsville on 1500 acres of the 
Espiritu Santo grant lands even though he held no clear tit'le. The legal 
qtrers^ion eventually reached the. Supreme Court, but was dismissed due to 
pr*^pblems in jurisdiction. When a ruling was made in favor of the Cartinas 
heirs^, the four thou^sand acres ended up belonging to a group of American 
lawyers who in turn sold it to Stillman at a veiry low price. Fehrenbach 
describes the situation: 

The imposition of American law infuviated )no8i Mexiocoi landowners 



in aoia'tj and they lost ' 
or to the alavnants. In 



They had to defend their ancient titlet 

-either^tmyj either^ to their own Idiwyert _ 

these years the' himbler%lasses of Mean*cans,were finding that 
they were treated with contempt^ and thai the American law would 
not protect their persons; ' now the upper class felt that *Ameri''\ 
can Courts were not upholding their ancient viffhts. The soil of 
the lower Rio Grande Valley was becoming Hpe for revolution. (6'6)- 



One of Dofia Cortinas* sons, Juan Ne 



about the methods the American lawyers used 



pomijceno, was particularly angry 
both in Jiis fami ly ' sl^ case and 
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throughout the Velley. .Juan 'Cheno' Cortfnas was an unusual man of the 
time, a combination of classes: "He had ,the manners of a gentleman, but he 
was t scacated by choice, and a vaquero^ rather than a border aristocrat, 
by ^e.«-onal taste. • He was i-ntelligent, with a native cunning and deft 
political sense for the feelings of his own people; he was a fearless gam- 
bler, and certainly poss^-ssed a fearless manner." (67) 

His first ac»- of note happened in the summer of 1859 in Brownsville. 
One morning as Cortina'^ had coffee with friends, he witnessed the sheriff 

0 

arresting a drunk ilexicpn man. Cortiras considered the sheriff's treatment 
unnf< ?irily harsh and intervened. The^heriff insulted Cortinas who drew, 
shot the sheriff In "he shoulder, and .-esciied the transgressor. • . 

Instiead of pursui^ng Cortinas', the sheriff let Kim go; perhaps it was. 
tne high position of the Cortinas family that stopped him. In any ca'se, 
Cheno spent thfe next few months with h\s ,vaquer08 on both*$ides of the riv- 



er, 



It miikt be remembered that Cortinas wae recognized aa a Mesriaan 
o citizen south of the-river, ^jASt aa his half-hroihev- aoul^ serve 
both as a Cameron county official and a field officer in the Mexi- 
can army. Mexican officers^ including one of hi$ coi4einsj knew 
that (Cheno) ipas planning trouble^ hut aouVd'not persuade him to 
' go on an extended trip elsewhere. (68) ' '* 



In the early hours of September 28, 1859, Brownsville residents were - 
awakened by shouts of "Muercm los gringoe! Viva Mexico! Viva Cortinas!*^ 
Cheno, with a hundred men, took over the town. Seeking to kill the sheriff 
and a landowner vyho escaped, Corfinas klllBd tjiree others instead, .for 
their misdeeds among the people.*^ He also killed a Mexl'^can, Viviano Garcia, 
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v/ho was tryinq-^ -) shield an Amsrican friend* (69) « 

The city h-ir until 1 ronic^1lVl#) -troops from MexJco crossed the border' 

- and llhc-Dted Brov/nsvi J le» The townspeople ^we re merchants, not frontiersmen 
' » * 

, U!i fco un. fights, and they appealed to officials throughout the state for 
assistance, ^/hile waiting for help, a group of Texans and MexiVan-Amer i- 1 
cans formed the ''Rrov/nsvi 1 le^Tigers'* under the leadership of W.B, Thompson, 
fhey went to the Ccrtinas ranch but left pather quickly when the firing 
started. / 

The Cort'^ista- raid^^d the countryside, helping* themselves to cattle - 
and qo' s.. They ^to'Ie beeves belonging to James Browne, a man Chepo con- 
sidercl riend, and^Browne was reimbursed »for th^ catt^. Cortinas' -repu- 
tat ion as a bejndit B'\6 prestige as -a Robin Hood grew. 

- " • : ^- . . 

l-n response to the townspeopl-e* s appeals for help, the Texas Rangers, 
under Captaj^ W.G. Tobin, arrived. from San Antonio. In those days, the 
quality of the Rangers depended upon the strength of^thefr leader; m3ny of 
tnem were renegacjes more interested in fighting than in seeing jus'tice 
served. Most historians concur that TobIn was not an effective Ranger cap- 
tdin as the t i rs|, act ion by the Rangers in Brownsville Indicates: They 
tcgk a sixty-five y^ar old Cortini sta from. his jail cqII and hanged himl (71) 

Soorf after, Cortinas killed three Rangers^ and waited for Tobin at 
Sjnta Rita. Although the Rangers acquired a cannon that Cortinas had tal<en 
'•>om Brownsville, they did^nq't fare welT in the^fighty arid '*m^de Mexicans 
wonder how the gringos hacj ever got^ to the Rio Bravo in thS f I rst *place.»* (72) 
Tiif're^was tdlk of Mexico once more extending to f:he Nueces River. ' 

"Cortinas hiisiielf admired and respected Sam Houston, the governor of 
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Texas who swore to uphold Mexican-American rights. It appears, from hlsto- 
ry, that Cortlnas was fighting for the rights of people, rather than for 
Mexican acquls-l tlon of Texas. ' It Is also possible that he was fighting, out 
of frustration and aoger, wlth no'^eal planet all. In the end, his revo.lu 
tfon failed from lack of st-rong support. MexIcanTAmerlcifns did not joln"^ 
hfs cause - mos.t of his band came from Mexico - and-he^-al ienated his oWh 

By 1859, Cocttrrlstas were ccisldered bandits by Mexicans and Amerlcarvi 

'alike. Escaped convicts and thL^^ves Joined Cortlnas and,, some say,' matched 

the callbr* of Men lecd by Tibln. Late In December, the United States Army 

arrived, fought 'Cortlnas at ^Ebonal and defeated him. During that battle, . 

• » 

Rip Ford, a respected (danger sent by the Governor, reached the Valley with 
, fffty-three men, all volunteers. (73) Late In the month, Fofd and the army 
met ZoTi\i\%% at Rio Grande Ctt^ arjd the revolutionary was aj^atn de/eated* 
He then heSded'iouth of the river, out of the United States Army's Jurtsdic- 
tlon/ ' • w » 

Rfvefboat capta I ni Kenedy and King, .later to becoftie ranchers, RtiMr^ 
•Uamboat^tiat carried^ cargo from the Gulf 0/ idexlco to towns along^the Mo 
Gran^erw Since jti cffiMO often Vas of great value, It, was suspected that ^ 
Cortlnai would attam'p^¥>ald. SojdTers, along wt.t]i Ford, Tobtn and *some* 
of thVf r Range ri, boardtd the vesieK'and rode south across the Rto Qrande* 

Although thV rlvar was ^respected In Washington and He^tco City as th«t . 
fntarnatfontl boundary^ between the-Onlted States and Mexico, there Jwere un* 
officfallictlonf that ware officially Ignored. I'he case of the Mexican 
Army liberating Srownivllle could* be considered one/ The governn^ehts/dtd 



noltwant to 'go to war ^agafric. especial lyJover something that was not in el- 

* . \ . . ' . "o * 

Esther nation's Interest, and Cortlnas* raids were not considered to be of 

- ' ' . • / 

'national poncern Jo either country, . The United States Army could not cross 

the; rlv^r* withbut creating^ an Incident, * The Texas Rangers, however, were 

not fede¥*dl forces and tended to do what needed to be done; if* reproof 

came. It was after the fact. The 'entire si tuatlon. had gone on too^long and 

most people^felt the lack of attention, from both the United States and Mex- 

lean governments, .was to^blame, Both'sldes of the border suffered, homes • 

were destroyed, crops and cattle lost. Mexlc^s and^ Americans >al Ike were 

exhausted by thi^ turmoil. If either government had accepted rjesponslbf II ty 

for policing the area, the Rangers wouJd not^have been necessary,^ 

" - ' . / f * . ^ ^ 

.Forty-five Texas"*Rangers met Cortlnas and his men - at least two hun- 

dred. During, the battle, one Ranger headed north, Jto. the safety of Texas, 

' * «i . * 

and Ford^ ''restore^, moral e** by promising that the n^xt '^who tried to race , 
would hav^ to t)utrun a Texas bul let, , '(7^) ' CortlnaS' nferi, many of whom* 
followed him out of dfpeed,. not • ideology, fled. Finally; Corttnas himself 
escaped further Into Mexico, The Rangers under Tobin burped jaoales and- 
Ford ordered them back .to Brownsville; he and .his men returned to the 
steamboat, • " - . • > * 

4 ' ' ' ' 

Before/the episode Vas ovfer, Lda lfinQhea had' terrorized the Mexlceb;A 
countryside, mereFy by their presence, and taken the town of La Mesf^fihfje 
(fortlnas was^ r^eportedly hiding. In tttat battle, six Mexicans - one ^*v6man 



were* killed, jjut Cheno Cortlnas was gone. For days,, th^ RangeVs searched 
tlve border t«wns fof the revolutionary and his men to ho avail. 



Fordr'8...bra^d of border diplomacy was halted by the arrival of 
the new U.S. Army oormander 'in Texa^>^ the Virginian Rohert E. -'Lee. 
Lee had been sqitt epedfioatly to the Ria Grande to halt the-trdu- 
bVe^ and he^'oaz^Hed authority frcm the /Seer eta:ry of War^ pfneoes-- 
sary^ 'to pur siie Mexicans beyond the limits of the United States. ' 
He was oormended 'to Governor Houston as an offj^oer of 'great dis-- 
eretion and ability. ' ^He proved it'^ quickly bringing the- 
Cortiruxs war to a quiet end. (75) ^ 



The ultimatum t;hat Lee 



delivered to Mexican officials in 186o'was sim- 



p^e: *Mf Cortinas were held* in check, there/would be peace. If Cortlnas 
were allowed to raid, there would be war.** (76) Lee earned the respect'of 
border residents by giving it and notedin his report that an army of twen- 
ty thousand was needed to^pollce the river from BrownsvYlle to Eaqle Pass. 
He also pointed out that. ranches in the region were in rUins: "Those 
spared by Cortinas have been burned by the Texans.** (78) The flames of war 
had been put out; ^ the embers surviveji, however, and would flare repeatedly 
l^or the. next century. ^ ^ » ^ ^ ^ ^. 7^ 



Although the Cortinas war captured the attention of South Texas resi*- 
dents as far north as Corpus ChrFstl , there were concurrent conflicts that 
added to'the regional chaos. Mustangers preyed on the ranches too far_ 
north to attract Corti,nas or the Rangers.- The outlaws 'were described in . 
1855:.- . ' 



... compipsed of runaway yiagdbojnds^ and outlaws of aVl ruAions^ the 
legitimate border ruffians of Texas, f/hite^ their ostensible em- 
ployment is phtQ of catching wild Worses ^ th^ often add the pmc-- 
tice of higkoay,^ robbery ^ and are^ in fact^ sinjpSy prairie piratks^ 
seizing any property that^,eomds in their way. (79) 



Often these mustangers would diisguise themselves as Indians and 



'confuse auth(5rlt ies% 

A separatist movement had erupted in 1850, attempting to establish the 
Republic of Sierra Madre. Leader Close M. Carvajal received support from 
Mifflin Kenedy and Richard King,^ but^ most of the Texans-whd joined were 
"young men whoie tastes for civi 1 .pursuits Had been destroyed by the, Mexi- 
can War.'* (8o) Mhe filibustering endeavor was favored hy many South Texans 
"and the Corpus-'Tm'^^ Star newspaper printed ed'itorials in sympathy with 
the movement, amd quoted the New Orleans Del t^ t **The truth is; our govern- 
ment committed a great error in accepting the Rio Grande a§ the boundary 
."/^ ' ' , ' ' * . 

line. We*should never have stopped this si^e of that gr.eat natural bounda- 

•A * ' • 

ry, the Sierra Madre range.*' (81) There were raids into Mexico by Texans 

and Mexican raids into Texas until Carvaja>*s forcas were defeated in 18^3- 

The issue did not did and for years after rumors of similar revolutions per- 

I 

sisted. * ^ * 

In the meantime, Indian raids continued. The ranches of the Nueces 
Strip were within range of nomadic tribes and ai^my forts were built to pro- 
tect the region. Members of the war parties werenot always Indians; wit- 
nesses attested to seeing Mexicans, blacks and whites in the 'bands. During 
May, 1861, fifty-two people were killed by Mndi^ans* in Nueces County, ^^t- 

4 

tacks continued until 1878, when all Indians were forced out. 



Ab the Indians were finally subjugated or driven out of the 
gion, the ohief emotional- result was apparently to aggravate the . ^ 
-^cnfrif^rll.irtpf^fi -hnrnnv/J fi>n oh othsr of tfie two peoples who together J 



were expelling or subduing - the Indians. (81 



.4 

During the Civil War, the^.city of Corpus ChMsti was held* by Union 

» * , ' 



troops. The city was fired on by Yankee shifis in the bay and many residents 
fled. Although tfie black population of Soufh Te^as was smSll, escaped 
slaves from East Texas made their way south, perhaps seekingx the, protection 
of the Federal Army. There were also fugitive slaves that headed to Mexico' 
where they received sympathy* and aid in their run for freedom. Slave own-^ 
ers made rapids i.nto Mexico to retrieve what they considered their property 
and tension rncreased. - ' * . 

Mexicans were disgusted by the institution of slavery and attempted to 
bar anv pursuit across their bordtr. TeAans were incensed by what they con- 
sidered aiding and abetting and could see-no difference between slavery and 
the peonage system in Mexico. Peons in MexicQ<r\*^erc those forced Into servi- 
tude tawork off debts. ^ While th^'^^ hhicks headed south across the river, 
peons were fleeing into the United States to escape their creditors, Be^ 
tween 18^8 and 1873, over 5,300 Mexicans r^n to Texas and "the loss inj^"' 
'unpaid debts was estimated at nearly $^00,000.** (83) (For related infornfat ion, 
see Blacks Sn Texas*) • V 

There was an attitude of superiority and a great deal of antagonisrti on 
both sides concerning this issue. Adding to it was the fact that Mexicans 
joined federal troops to fight Confederates, At one. point, Cheno Cortinas^ 
the ex- revolutionary who^had become governor of Tamaullpas, was reportedly 
poised to attack the Rebel forces at Brownsville. 

With the end of the CivIT War^came unemployment and the Confusion of 

• 4 

Rex:ons traction. Simultaneously, the cattle and sheep industries, dormant 
due to Shipping* blockades, started up throughout South Texas, Many of the 
people who arrived in the area after the war, however, were not interested, 



in work as much as wealth. ' Ex-soldieps from the United S,tates war and 
those from the armies of Juarez and Maximillian collected on the border: 



..the^ease of escape by oi'ossing the river and, the generally 
'unsettled agnditicms of -^he region attracted outlaws and deserters 



(^m,both Meodoo ^and the United States. (84) 



Also attracting them was the Free Zone^ a narrow strip void of customs 
duties th.at had been established by, the state of Tamaulipas in I858. Smug- 
gling.had been a way of life along' the nver, as well as further north, for 
years and niany people profited f^pm :U. Mei^chandlse bound forvi4e^4^ f rom' 



the Corpus'Christi port managed tO get lost along thV way and sold as j:dn- 
traband. The trade irritated Texans and this worried the Mexicans: they 
feared another "territorial aggression." (85) 

The Texans were more outraged by the catMe raids in Nueces County. 
Hide skinners roamed at will, accumulating hides ancf i n\^i t i ng area resi- 

• - ' ■ ■ ^ ■ •• - , . / ' \' 

dents to buy. United States Army Adjutant General Steele reported: 



...some of the merchants of Corpus Chris ti are much to blame for 
their encouragment of 'this illegal traffic. . .small stores anci 
peddlers have been started in trade by these merchants ... and re- 
turns have been made in stolen' hides^ which. have been shipped in 
' various directions^ ^as wojA-ld best avoid detection. ~T86 J 



Cattle* owners hiVed small armies to track skinners, and depredations 
against innocent people. In the wrong -place at the wrong time, were common. 
The son of Banquete rancher Martha Rabb was. descr i bed as a "desperado and a 
murderer*. . .the terror of his neighbors..." in testimony given in I878. The 
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HoUse Committee on MilJtary Affairs was investigating charges and gained 
information on Lee Rabb from an area banker regarding Rabbis killing of Mex 



leans; 



His so-called fHends .banded together and Killed quite a mmber 
of innocent MeoH^oans . . . T .skould saif not lees cHqu Jovty. Cflieij 
were killed) in Texas;- on the ranches , roads, and wherever they * 
were fowtd...they ioev3 'filled i}rt\tKnnminately...the hands killed 
them just as theij cme across them. (S?) 



Bandit attacks on innocent people were also common. 



^ \^^Y>.. William mrdockj nn nid^^xtizen, pe.aceal>le., qn\^t...was most . 
foully murdered 'and burned on ih- rvening c/ t^he t9t.h..\ at 

. his own residence.. . Tlie fiends... who r^ormibted the act left tha 
unfortunate man lying 'on hio f(iiae with the ai^^s bound with bed 
clothes and cultivating harrow thrgpm upon hiKboJy. He was lit- 
erally roasted nlivk iyi^^his own house. .! (88) \ 

Jhe eftttre region was possessed by the won\t elements from either coun- 
try, the scavengers that preyed. on the rich and poor;, killjng for nt) reason 
at alK Already suspicious of one another, the Texans saw all bandits as 
Mexicans while Mexicans claimed no Texan could be trusted. It was easier 
to hate collectively than to try and differer»tiate between ,the good and fhe 
bad. . . 

On Good Fri^day, March, 1875,' the situation culminated in the* NuBces town 
raid. A l?and of eighteen o^r twenty bandlts^p^^tJparervfty all Mexican, rai*ded 
horses, and other valuables f rom' ranche^/near Corpu§ ^Chr i^t i . They movpd on' 

to frankl?^. store on the'juan Suis raafch. V/hlle.the handLts gathered horses, 

saddles and other merchandise, trailers arrived and were robbed. Among 
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them were Mrs. Sidbury, H.A. Gllplif, S.G. Borden, »'and a number of Mexican 
women and children." (89) At least twelve people were captured and threat- 
ened; Mr. Frank was stripped to his underclothing. Then "one of the rob- 
bers asked a Mexican (American!, to join the party In their raid. He re- 
fused, ...a pistol was placed to his head, the trigger pulled, and his soul 
sent to eternity. It was a terrible, cold-blooded deed." (90) 

The grq4p.-Ieft Frank's, the bandits driving • thei r pr^isoners- ahead on 
foot. The. next stop was Nuecestown - referred^ to then as 'the Motts - and 
Noakes store. Mr. Nbakes had been alerted and when the first bandit opened 
the door, he fired twice. A customer ran out and was shot down; the stpre 
was set on fire. Noakes and his famihy eventually escaped, but "the de- 
structioVi of his propef-ty was $o complete that the calves In the pen were 
roasted." (9U The women ^vere allowed to go free and the bandits, with the 
,male prisoners, left the Peflitas. On the way,, they were met by a group of' 
ten men from Corpus ChristI who fougfi| untij their ammunition was gone. 
One bandit was captured, taken to Corpus Christi anS hanged. 

Over the next month, Texan retaliation was brutal and indiscriminate^ 
At La Parra, a ^tore was burned and many pepple killed. It. was not only 
the Noakes raid they were avengfng butr the long history pf "hide peeling"^ 
the killing of cattje for hides. (92) The authorities undermanned and inex- 
perienced, had not made any real attempt to curtail barjdit activities. The 
Texans were fed up. The vigilante raids went on until Captain Leander H. 
McNelly, "of the reconstituted Rangers," (93)* arrived in Nueces County and 
formed a Special Force df forty men. 'McNelly reported, "The acts commit- 
ted by Americans are horrible to Velate; many rartches have been plundered 




and burned, and the people murdered or driven away." (gif) As one of hfs 
ffien noted, most of the outrages had been against ''peaceful Mexican farmers 
and stockmen who had lived all their lives in Texas." (95) .For maay, the 
possession of a new saddle was enough to be considered guilty of thejloakes 
raid. 

The tension in Nueces was severe. Adjutant General Steele , observed: 

o 

There is a considerable (Texan) element in the country bordering 
the Nueces that think iJu kit Ling of a Mexican no crime... The 
(Mexican) thieves and ciit\tnroats whp have collected oA the bor- 
der think the killiny of | Texan something to be proud of. (96) ^ 

McNelly realised that 'the problem with bandits was emanating from the 
^Rio Grande, not the Nueces, anJ headed south. What happened there over the 
next few months put an end to cattle raids but*is a segment of history that 
may never be viewed object ively by Mexicans. ^ ^ ' 

The United States Army at Brownsville had proven ineffective against 
banditry. McNelly knew" what he was up ag^rnst -old friend^ of Cortinas 
were in the 'cattle business' - and he had orders to "clean up the Rio 
Grande Va.lley." Until he did, the stealing of cattle would continue, up- 
setting the economic stability of South Texas. ^• 

The Rangers made numerous forays into Mexico and they made mistakes. 
A tragic one confused the names Las Cuevas^with Las Cucharas and Innocent 
Mexicans were killed.: The fear and ' loathing of Los Rinches by Mexicans can 
b^ understood. What often is not reali'zed is the fact .that had the Rangers 
not gone in to deal with* the prnhlf^m, a rlvM war u/nulH likely have en- 
gulfed South Texas. It was an era that demanded action and often left 
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i. V 

• . ' ' ■ 1 

By the turn of the century, the sheep industry had w|ped; ca'ttlemqn 
did not believe sheep and cattle should run on the same range and the price 
of wool dropped* This tended to affect Mexican-Americans, who were the 
^^rincipal sheep-raise.rs, more than the Anglos, who preferred cattle. 

In thise chanr^lng induetvial activities^ the volee of Mexican 
(Amevicans) wcyj ctkiefiy those of xhxqucx^as and past^ores.-^ A few... 
landomers 'had herds and flocko of their own^ while 'a number of 
(those) landless pastured their own herds and flocks on the open , 
range. (99) • • - ^ 



In t e midst of the cattle and sheep bo^rrf, fencing became common and 
'^brought about most profound social change.** ClOO) Landowners saw a sudden 
increase in the value of their land while their stock enjoyed security. 
The landless pastores, however, were Cut off from water and passage and had 
to mpve further west or quit the business. SimilarTy, those who owned land 
without water were forced out? wells were uncommon and costly. 

The growth of the cattle industry underscored the need for efficient 
transportation to get the beeves to market. Beginning in 1875,, merchants 
and ranchers started building a" railroad from Corpus Christ! to Laredo. 
The need for laborers counteracted the demise of the sheep industry and 
many Mexican-Americans worked on the railroad. The bui Iding, of the rail- 
road in South Texas attracj:ed wo.rkers who had gained experieftce* working the 
mines and railroads of northern Mexico. These ^factors all contributed to 
the large migration fromxHexico in "the late 1.800s and early 1900s. 

The cotton industry did not get started until th& late I800s - the 



first experimental crop was produced in 1858 - mainly because the cattle ^ 



\ 

t 
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industry absorbed most Interest and efforts. From the beginning, however, 
Mexican labor waS used, by cotton growers like S.G. Borden who stated in 
.1885: - ■ ' ---I 

- 

f 

I have employed in aultivation ^almost entirely Mexiqan laborers j 
who I find w:^ *k welly and ^ readily learn to use our improved tools. 
^ Such labo.r is abundant along the Nueces river and can be secured 
oat 7S ce7,is a day.:. (101) 

In these reports, it is ndt clear whether the workers were actually 
from x\co or Anierican citizens of Mexican descent. The distinction V/as 
apparently not aade among the poor, but little distinction was made before 
immigration policies were strengthened. Tt^ovel back and fdrth across the 
border >fias common and easy knd the need for laborers overran any objections 
to the fjow. , * 

At first, Mexicans came only at tertaln reasons, to help with the 
crops. At the border, guards sometimes had lists of area farmers and ranch 
^ers in need of laborers and would send the workers to them. 'Similarly, 
rapchers would wait at border ^crossings, hiring people'as they arrived. 

' In 1910, President Porffrfo Dfaz was ^^thrown^ and the government of 
Mexico was again In^ confusion. The United States sent eroops under General 
Pershing to deal with Pancho Villa and the old wounds along th^e" border were 
opened agairr. 'J ^ * ^ 

♦ 

Venujstianp Carranza led ^the revolution in the north of Mexico and 

there was the inevitable overflow. Bandits, taking advantag^^of 'the xhaos,^ 

^ . . ' * ^ ' ' ^ . ' , . * > / 

raided again in So\ith Texas. Presidfen t Jli±^n_^oJL^artny^^^ 

troops; Texas sent Rangers. - : ^ . 
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The situatfon in Europe worsened and American involvement In the war 
•seemed unavoidable. Some historians have suggested that the American 
troops were sent to Mexico to season them for action in Europe. 

Exacerbating the situation was the question of Me^Tican loyalty to the 
' United States. "Many Texas-Mexicans went south to avoid mi 1 1 tary^rvice 
in 1917; at this time, even old families had not yet decided where their 
true nationality lay." .(.102) The Plan of San Diego, discovered in 1917, 
added to the suspicions. 

. Under the Plan, Mexico would reclaim Arizona, Galifornla, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas. Six other states were to be given to the Negroes, 
and all gringo males over sixteen would be shot. "Most ^utRorf ties, later, 
suspected the Plan of San Diego was devised either by a German agent to 

stir up trouble at the United States* back door or by one of the many 
* ♦ 

.weal thy. American landowners who were being tlispossessed in Mexico at this --^ 
time." (103) Whatever the source, the Plan combined with the Zimmerman 
Note - proposing an alliance between Germany and Mexico agaiq^st.the United 
States - to drive the wedge deeper Into the Texan-Mexican division. 

r r . ^ 

Anyone of Mexican descent was considered a threat. and the Rangers up- 
? ^ ' * > 

held their reputation for ^shooting first, questioning later.J 



* 


Between' 1915 and 191?.. .there were numerous oaees of flogging; 
torture^ threatened castration^ and legali&ed murder. Even some , 
of this was JusHfidd by events^ since the Rangers faced some of 
the aruelest outlaws who ever lived. ' But enough of this ^reprisal 
fell on^ people innocent of any crime but the one of being Mexican 
'to 'discredit tht whole. (104) 


• 

4 
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Irt 1917,^^ the Ceneral Immigration Act was passed and closed -the- Uni ted 
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States-Mexican border. This did not prevent crossing but made the trip 
more difficuJt <^or the workers. American employers protested and the gov- 
ernment suspendecl certain provisions established by the Act - literacy 
tests, labor by contrajct and head tax - and Mexicans* came to help meet the 
needs of a wartirne economy. Between 1917 and 1921, 72,000 workers from Mex- 

' ^ r 

jqo contracted directly with American employers. (105) While these wepe 
legal ^ the job opportunities attracted thousands of iMegal Immigrants also. 

H 

The workers, legal and *wet*, did agricultural labor 'or followed the crops 
as migrants. 



The reasons givea for coming to the United States, stated in F 



rom 



Peons io Pol iticos ; Sescribed the situation further north, but the needs 
v;ere universal : ^ 



Firsts they were looking fov a better living and more^ money in 
the growing South Texas areas., 'Second^ many also were seeking to 
escape the gr*eat turmoil caused by the Mexican revolution... Most 
of the immigrants emphasized the poverty and turmoil in Mexico 
and their hope that America would offer more opportunity. (106) 



Unlike other immigrants to the United States, the proximity of the ' 
'old country* ^al lowed a dual citizenship emotionally, if not legally. 'Even 
those who moved their families north usually settled in predominantly Mexi- 
can-American communities where the spclal and cultural roots survived.! 
This was also true of the Mexican-Americans who moved from rural areas to 
tov/ns and cities* . . , 

" . Whether Ifi^e^ urbanizing Mexican 'Amevican came, from Mexico or from 
rural settlements in the Uniied States^ he had greater relative. 
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opportunity to bedome imbedded in a familiaUp pve'-eatabliahed so- 
cial^atrmatur^. Consequently ^ adaptation and adjustment problems 
undo.ubiedly required less inter-ethnio contact. (107) 



While this aWBrption made the transition easier, It also Isolated thre 
Immigrants from the ;Hbst, or Anglo, society. There was little. If any, ex- 
change of ^values, Icfeas and goal^s; .the Interactions .necessary for accultur- 
atlon and assimilation were absent. 

At the turn of the century, the number of Mexicans entering Texas was 
relatively smal 1 : • 



In 1860 y there were about 12^000 ethnic Mexicans in all Texas j 
all -in the south^southwest* * Between 1861 and 1900 ^ approximately 
334 Mexican, nationals entered the United States annually; as 
many departed as entered. By 1900^ immigration averaged 100 Mex^ 
icons per year. In 1900 ^ 70^000 ethnic Mexicans lived in Texas j 
or less than 5 percent of the total population; only 5^000 .lived' 
in San Antonio^ where th$y were still less nmerous than ethnic 
Germans. (108) • ' \ 



The workers who came were^ general ly,* not from the northern states of 
Mexico but from the central section most affected by the continuing revolu- 
tlon^ Fehrenbach describes them: * 



They werle' predominantly Indian by bloody, but long Hispanicizedy 
and they fled frain the MaxiQon regions where landholdings were 
t}ie largest^ and. conditions for the pelcfdpSj ^the skinned ones'j 
were the worst. Thousands fled to escape debt peonage. . . These 
Mexicans entered a new colmtry where most of the land and almost 
all the means of production -were owned by"^ Anglos. They were subr 
pected to ^fierce expl^oitationj by American^ but not Mexican^ stan-- 
. dctpdfi. Mexican Idboi^ers took jobs at SO cents per day:^ but stilly 
^WL^UI&nth^ they ha±^Q.eetLjAt^theiv ^n- _ 



tire lives. 'No Angld-Teoitxn could exploit this pelado class to 
the extent it had been exploited in Mexico for four hundred years. (109) 
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This statement underscores the de?peratit)n itiany Mexicans felt ^r^d the 
dread they carrled^of being <jeport^tl. There gan be no jus'^fff Ication of the 
exploitation that did occur, Instituted by* people v^ll aware of their ac- . 
tions. The motivation for low wages was greed - of the landowner and by 
businesses trying to Induced settlers to South Texas. At the same time, 
Mexico saw the emigration as a means of relieving the economic pressures 
that could have led to social and political problems. 

The, Mexican -Americans were In competition with Mexican ..laborers and 
were forced to work for the same wages, if* they were to work at all. Even- 
tually, many Mexican-Americans took the migratory jobs, having 4)een dis- 
placed by Mexlcahs^n South Texas. (110) The Mexicans, staying in an area 
dependant upon agriculture, became share croppers and cotton pickers. 

^ Under one share cropping system, the landowner provided anlpals, topis 
and plow to .the tenant who worked the land Tor a percofjtage of the crop. 

Another system, prevalent after 1910, provided the' tenant with land only; 

. •■ • I- ■ ■ 

he used his own e^quipment and shared In twenty-five percent of the ^rop. 

More often than pot, the' landowner would arrange credit wjth local me r- ' 

chants for the tenant. * t / / 

o 

^ This type of ahare-^faming operation was very much of a family^ 
based labor ay stem* ^ Anglo growers ^emphasized that the bigger tM L 
family the better the tenant. r Big. families provided mpre labor, y 
They generally worked harder and stayed longer because they were 
perpetually in debt' to the local merahdnts* (111)* 

This, the Tpatvon' system, fvias comintJrt .ttirou^out South Texas and the 
^ . - ' . ' ' ■ • ■ ■ 

economy of the region was, for a time, based on it. 
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^^ardless of the Economic dependency upon Mexican labor, landowners 
■ ^and fayiiiers saw them as expendable: "We have plenty of Mexicans; If -they 
doh.'t'pick enough (cpttpn) , we just get some more." (112) There were no 
prbgVams for public welfare and if a family didn't work, they^^taryedr 
There were vlrtually*no alternatives for the Mexican laborer. "As one old 
(share-cropper') described It, 'we were burros' de la tierra. ^ He v/ent on 
to sayr ^ ' . ^ 

V 

^ I worked for my^ patron fifteen years. Then'^one day the 
- .patron told me td leave\ He didn't need me any more. You see he 
bought a traotoVy and^it could do ^the work better' than me.^ ^He 
^ . was tiredy too, of our ohiiskens eating on his grain^ and he , 
, ^ thought our children should stay h^e from schopl and work. \ie 
• weren't needed anymore y you see. 'so he got rid of us... We did 

I * n ot jfeo^^^fc our patrones did not care. ^ We 'had nothing 

etse.^ We 'could hot epeak English. We^ad nc^land and no educa- 
tion. For many of us the patron was our only hope. (113) 

The^jlexlcan la-borer was In the middle, unskilled, uneducated, unwanted 

f 

by his. own country and merely used' in his adopted ^ne. The effects of * 
these :attl-tudes, combined with the culture known for centuries, created 
dominated, oPR^^ssed p^jQ^i|k. jn, isolated communities or neighbor- 

hoods, wher^ the Sp^b t stf^Mtage and Mexican customs prevailed, they resem 
bled, the darly Anglos In Austin's colony: willing t6 work and live in an-" 
pther country, but unwi fling tD^bedome assimii lated. Thqy wanted to remain 
Mexicans In a tjotalYy non-Mexican culture. (llA) 

^ In the^comprehen^fve study of ^the Mexican experience/!}n the United- 
States, The Mexi'can-Amerlcali Peopje - The Nation's SecoiiS Largest Minority , 
by. Grebler, Hoore and Guzman, -the uniqueness of thel r , Immigration in 
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contrast to that of other groups Is emphasized. Jmmlgrants leave a cpuntr^ 
because of some unfavorable situation; '*,..If they had unequivocally favor^ 
able attitudes toward ajt^a spects of their home country they would presum- 
ably still be there.*' (iT?) The tenacity of Mexicans in retaining /heir 
culture 'and language and the strong nationalistic spirit toward Mexico, -es- 
pecially iV> the early immfgrat^^l^^riod, has set them apart from European 
imnjlgrants. ' • ^ 

The proximity of the homeland is'certainly a factor. Settlement in 
separate communities, as noted earlier, also encourages the retention -of . 
the culture. Their concentration in '^(&eacj-end agricultural jobs** blpcked 
paths to assimilation: "Industrial wo/k, besides being'jpdre steady and bet- 
ter paid, has always, provld'ed a more Jromlslng avenue to social mobility.** (11 
Underrlding all these factors, and having greater impact, were the atti'- 
tudes of the Mexican immigrant and the Anglo. * 



Mexicans far the most part considered themselj^^^hmiliated^and 
beaten by the defeat suffered at the hands ofvhe North Americans 
\ *as a result of the Mexican-American wojf. The yanqui protestants 
mve fearedy hated and envied. In tum^ the North Americans 
thought the Mexican 'to be inferior and seemed to despise them. 
! There would be no ^edonoiliation of the ♦wo cuttuves^ it seemed^ 
' xos each rejected ar^j gesture offered by the other. One people 

remained humble ^ the other (t^rogani^ but bath remained proud. (11?) 
' ^ ' ' ' ' / . ^ 

Regardless of embedded animosities, degrees of accul turatiori and assim- 
ilation were Inevitable. The lack of close contact slowed- but did not pre- 
vent the prjgcess. An Important and often overlooked. point Is that the 
South Texas Anglo was also undergoing acculturation. Familiarity with Span- 
ish, knowledge of customs and trad! tions was common amonc| Anglos, especially 
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those that employed Mexican laborers. WhlTetheseTiay~"Br^ 



trappings of a culture, they are still Indicators of a j|^rtaln understanding, 
and Acceptance. - . 

"\ ■ • ■ 

\ . The end of the revolution In Mexico dfd.not halt Immigration. The new 
poJitKcs emphasized Industry, not agriculture, and the pfea^ants were virtu- 
ally Ignored., They kept coming to the United States, legally and otherwise, 
until, well into the 1920s. , ' 

Oppostltion to immigration began in the early f920s in a general re- 
sponse to the isolatmnist attitude prevalent throughout the United States. 
Although business and Industry welcomed aliens - they provided a cheap* and 
available labx>r pool - immigration' laws were strengthened and the Border 
Patrol was created in 1^2^!. The^United States consulates In Mexico ^'started 
TS^^appTyWtTTMp^^ in I917." (118) 

In South Texas, wh6re people thought immigration policy referred to Eu- 
ropeans and Orientals only, the idea of restricting Mexicans was not popu- 
l&r. The enforcement of the literacy test was a major complaint:' 



^The illitevate ones aye 'the ones 'we want. The educated ones ave 
. smart. The i)migvation law lets them in and ke^ps out the ones ' 
we need. They let in the anai'o hists ' (agitators) and keep out the 
i/llttevates; they've the-vevy otmB~is)e-need^^o-^d^ (lid) 



Keeping the Mexicans uneducated, kept them subservient. Keeping chil- 
dren out of school meant there were more laborers \n the fields. There was 

a school for Anglo children in Corpus Christi in 1857; after the 'Civil War, 

. ' • " n,. 

schools opened for blocks. 

. ■ ' ■ ' ^ \ ' ■ > ■ 
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Although the pubtio schools were founded in the early seventies ^ 
the actual entrance of Meodcans dai^s from about 1891 when they 
entered the public schools of Corpus Christi, 

Practically coincident with the entry of Mexican (-American) chiZ- 
, dx'en to the public schools^ a separate school was provided for . 
them. In 1896 the enrollment of this school whs 110 children. 
In 1929 it was 1,320. (120) 



In 1904, the f{rst Mexican-American graduated from a grammar school in 
Corpus Chpisti. 'By 1929, a §roup of Mexican-Americans were in high school 
and In 1927, one made valedictorian. Attending school was more common^ 
amongst children living in cities; those in rural areas seldom had the op- 
v.;poi^tuni ty. If ^hey were enrolled, actual attendance was of-ten- irregular; 



For illustration J of the 32 Mexican (-American) children on the 
rolls of the Petronilla school. . .in January^' 1929^ 23 had atten-- 
dance records so badly broken that at ^ least in one month during . 
the year the teacher had ^tered on^'the record: ^Di^^t attend 
enough' J in tieu of a grade. .(121) * * 



•The need for the children as laborers in the totton fieWs was not the 
only reason for the lack of attendance*. "The Mexican (-Ameri cans) ... (were) 
without artcestral educational background when they in turn had opened to 
them the possl-bi 1 i ties of education.'* (122) The parents had received no.^ 
formal education in Mexico and may have harbored some suspicion of schools 
as Anglo institutions. . - ' 



A^ot of non-attendance is due to the parents. They az*e uneducated 
and don't realize what their children are deprived of. '..The Mexi-^ 
cans (-Americans J are interested in educating their children up 
to a certain points ^but not up to the scsjk point as the (Anglo-) 
Mericans. They won't let school inter fphe^ with cotton picking ^ 



but afterwards they send them to school... Their dim, .in life is 
to knou)> enough so as not to get cheated. (223) ■ ' ■ 



A Mexican-American businessman state.d that the problem centered on the 
use of an education - "Mexicans (-Americans) were'given less chance of. good 
employment than Ameoicans J» • , / 



!Phey say^ what is the use of sending ohildren to .school, (vfe 'send 
them four or^^five years tmd they aan^-t get out of the first or 
second readers.' The trouole may be with the teacher.^ It may he 
with the parents? Yef. . Also the teachers don^t know haw to 
teach the children English^ and the children and parents don't 
take an interest' until it Is too lat^j and then the children have 
to go to work. (124) \ 



There were arguments for and against educating Mexican-American chil- 
dren; most South Texas communities Were nearly equally divided on the Is- 
^sue. The irregular and short-term attendance, lack of fullds, and the atti- 
tude that the children didn't need, to be educated to pick cotton fought 
against enrollment. Compulsory attendance was enforced in Corpus Christ! , 
but had little effect in rural areas due to the confines of the law: (it 
covered) "children from; ages eight \o fourteen living within tWo and pne- 
h^lf 'mJTes of the school house by road, unless free transportation is fur- 
nished for a' greater distance,, and requires, but 100 days' attendance." (125) 



The most prominent reason for non-enforcement. . .'is the attitude 
of the farmers* . .Jwho) ^ do not mnt the Mexicans to receive much 
^education. (The farmersKfear) that if -educated theif^oill advance ' 
economically and migrate to the cities^ or leave without paying 
\ their debts ^ or demand higher wages... ('126)^ . . 
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The arguments In favor of education centered on the rights of Mexican- 
Americans as citiz^ of the United States: 'They are citizens and shpuld* 
be educated. I don't believe in keeping any class. down just to have farm 
labor.*' (127) The advantages of education were understood by landowners: 

If the Mexicans would take advantage of education^ it would be 
better. . . You can do bushiess better if they are educated than 
if they are not; then they know weights. Some are hard to set-- 
tie with who are not educated. (128) " . ^ 

• 3 • ■. . „■ . . . • 

The failure. of Mexican-Amer ican^parents to encourage the childrens' 
attendance often was due to the need for the children to work. The Mexican 
.culture, generally, di,d not prize education in and of itself, or as ^ means 
of bettering one's situation. It was necessary^ to learn the'yery basic 
skills of writing and reading, but the need to work and make money ^ was con- 
sidered more Important. (129) In addition, the culture did not encourage 
the J<ind of progress cpnsidered important by-Anglo standards. According to 
DInnerstein, et al. In Natives' and Strangers , t,his attftude w&s shared by 
ethnic groups with a strong Roman Catholjc Influence: 



MeicicanSy French -Cmadvans^ PoleSj and Italians cherished views * 
that Would scarcely induce th^ir offspring to surpass them in at- 
tainment. '^Children were taught that individual accomplishment 
had to be subordinated to family needs; that education in itself 

' had little) value; and that gainful employment^ at- the earliest^ 
a^ey was a positive good. Mobility ... took one away from one^s 
family and threatened traditions. ' Alsoj none of these peoples 
stressed ^the advantages of learning English.^.. Among the Mexi^ 
cans the culture dictated that an individual refrain, from try- 
ing to do, something he could, not master. \. .it would he better 
'not to try to reach a* goal] 'barred by serious obstacles than to 
picrsue a goal at the risk of failure. Not to try dpes not re- 
flect negatively on their ^ manliness and honor but to\try and 

Jail do^s. ' (130) ' / . . * ^ 
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lltles - "early marriage with large 
famlHes.-.unsuitable text books, • .wrong methods, . .a different home Ian- 
guage^;" - to'^Inhibit education advancement. (131) 

State laws on segregation did not separate Mexican-Americans from An - 
glos, only blacks; legally, Mexicans were *white'. In practice, however, 
there were 'American,' 'Mexican' and 'Negro'' fad 1 ities throughout South 
Texas, In some cases, separation Involved geographical location; in oth- 
ers, children used dTfferent classrooms within the same building. The seg- 
regation was most corivnon In the early grades, ". , • because^the great inajorl 
'ty of Mexican children were in the first four or five grades/,." (132) 
Most Mexican-American children did not stay in school long enough to ad- 
vance beyond the grades offered in the segregated school, but some towns, 
Corpus Chrlstl and KIngsvl 1 le. for example, did have 'Mexican' high schools. 

Although most of the reasons given for segregation were the same as 
those given for not educating Mexican-Americans at all, some educators saw 
the separation as a means of protecting .the Mexican-American child, whom 
they considered socially ioferlor, 

o 

The white child looks on the Mexican (-American) as on the Negro 
before^ the wa^^ to he cuffed about and used as an inferior people. 
'If you can segregate a few grades until they learn they are not 
inferior ~ except socially ~ then you can put them together. , , 
They get an, idea they are inferior on the farm. If .segregated 
in the early grades . ^\ they will learn to take -their places as 
whites and citizens. (133) 

There were many white educators who felt that Mexican-Amerlcaa chll- • 
dren benefitted from Separate facilities and would stay In school longer If 
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the segregation was extended into higfi scfiool* Wliile .some Mexican -American 
parents were opposed to separate facilities,- other parents and students pre 
f erred them. As a high school boy pointed out: 



Of course I wouldn't IjiUe (American) grarmar school as well as 
the Mexican school. We're Mexicans and they're Americans. I like 
to be with my own people. YeSy I learn more English here^ but I 
wish we had a Mexican high school. Then we could speak Spanish 
on .the ptaygrovnd. (134) . » ' 



By 1929, the situation in Nueces County schools was changing, Mexican- 
American parents were getting involved in the educational process, re- 
sisting the separation of facilities and forming Mexican Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations. As school was opeining in the faCFof 1929^ "•••an informed 
person describe/j* the situation^ , 

* ■) * 

^The parents have been telephoning the school authorities ever 
since they 've been letting ^ome Mescicans into the Evans and some 
other wqrd schools. The authorities tell them to keep quiet or 
they'll be coming over in large, numbers s the law gives them the 
right to. They don't cc^vertise when there are openingjs for Mexi-^ ^ 
can '(-^American) childr'in. . .but they let a few know and register...- 
them. . . American parents didn't want one part-Mesdcan child ad-- 
mitted to. . .school^ and made an objeotiori to an attorney ^ but she 
was admitted^ nevertheless. (135) , • " ' 



The separation of Mexican-Americans extended to housing,* also. Subdi- 
visions in Corpus' Christ! were restricted to ''Caucaslons" or "white persons" 
which,, legally, did not include Mexican-Americans. There ^ere middle and 
upper Income level Mexican-Americans .who l ived in 'white only' areas and 
were accepted mainly because of their language ability - "These all sp^ak 
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good fengl fsh" "(136) - their higher status and, to some extent, lighter sl<in 
color. It was the poor, da rl<," pe^ada, fresh from Mexico and l<nowlng "fijttle 
English that, bore the brunt of discrimi Aatlon. (137) 

It was this group, the Mexican Indians, that had, by their existence, 
spurred debates in thd* state legislature over the defmition of *white' eis, 
far back as 18^5. Voting rights were given to all 'white' men and although 
Mexicans were considered white as opposed to blacks, most Texans did not 
Include them in the term; there were whites, blacks and Mexicans. • ^ 

Colonel H.L. Kinney had upheld the right of Mexican-Americans to vote 
In Corpus Chri^ti, and most South Texas counties followed his lead. The * 
protection of.. their rights gave the group p)-oblems as early as 1892: 

The^be^etting sin in the border counties. . .i^ the traffic in Mecd^ 
can votes. They are imported by hundreds^ carried to the county * ^ 
cterk^'and made to ^declccre their inteniion - of becoming cttizens - 
at the cost of twenty- five oentp per head:, - herded, in corrals and 
voted. Thus the wilt of the bona fide citizens is set at naught 
by a horde of ignorant pelados. (138) 

' 0 

This use of Mexicans made the situation^ for Mexican-Americans difficult 
since their citjzenship and allegiartce were held suspect by Anglos. "About 
1915 it was charged that In Corpus ChrlstI poll taxes of Mexicans were paid 
by Americans', the receipts for which were handed to the Mexicans just as 
they went to the^polls to vot^.as directed by those who had paid thel.r'polh 
taxes.", (139)- fh 1918, election reform laws were passed limiting suffrage , 
ta^ American, citizens and "cleaner elections" were a result. {]kO) Scandals 
continued for many years, but their re^larity waned. 

In Corpus Chrlsti, the Mexican-American voters, held* the "balance of^ 

f 
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power politically," but their votes were manipulated. (l4l) In 1929, there 

were 1,25^ Mexican-American voters out of 5,956 total In Nueces County, or 

# 

21.1 percent. They did tend to vote as a bloc: 



The ^lexioan (-^Arierioans) stand together and they stand for a 
, friend. I help th^m whether then hai\e money or nbt; they appre^ 
date it more than (Anglo) Americans. They vote in a bloo for 
the (Anglos) who proteob and help them better their condition. I 
can get 90 per cent of" the Mexican (-American) vote without going 
outside my house. < * 

Mexican (-Ameriaanc^ ,\.^tc a uy^lt^ as a whiUt man in whom they 
have confidence does an intelligent white man. (142) 



^ . In the rural areas, the Mexican-American vote was negligible err, if 
exercised, gpn trolled* by employers and landowners. This was best seen In 
the election in Hidalgo County where the Ku Klux Klan carried th^ Mexican- 
American vote. ^ ' * 

The formation of the League .of . Latfn-American Citizens In 1929, from 
the union of three other South Texas gro^ups, had an Influence on'the.use of 
Mexican-Amer fcan political power. The division of 'Mexicans* and 'Americans 
was a strong Issue, but one Ignored during elections: ",.*a young Mexican 
(-American) woman of moderate education and light complexion, exclaimed, 
'But when they want your vote, you're an American. (1^3) 

Because of the constant, stream of Mexicans crossing the river and set- 

' ■ ^ . . \ ' f ■ ; . • . 

tling In South Texds, the question of who were citizehs and who were not 
became more and more common. .There were many Americans of Mexican descent 
who had been, born In the United States,, yet spoke virtually jyo English and 
rarely exercised the rights they held as. citizens. The term' 'Mexican- 
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American' was not common in the 1930s; all were simply 'Mexicans.' The 

J.. 

League, referred to as LULAt, stressed the' American citizenship of its mem- 
bers and promoted the exercise of inherent rights. The organ izati^on stated 
as Its first 'aim and purpose': "To develop witfhin the members' of our. race 
the best, purest, and most perfect type of a true and loyal citizen of the^ 

United States of Amerida.*** (144) 
• - • ^ 

Other purposes which seemed designed to end speculation on the foyalty 
of Mexican-Americans included: ' • ^ 



4. The acquisition of the English language^ which is the official 
' language of our ^oountry^ being m vessqiy for the^ enjoyment of our 
^ rights and privilegea^ we declare it to be the official language 

of this Organvzation. , ^ o v ' 

5. To define with absolute and unmistakable clearness our unques- 
tionable loyalty to the ideals^ principles and citi:zenship of the 
United States of Amey^ica: ' * 

6. To assume complete responsibility for the ed^gation^of our 
children as to their rights and duties and theWanguage'ond cus-- 
toms of this country; the latter^ in so far as they may be good ^ 
customs. (145) 

In addIt4oa> LULAC aimed to promote ".the cultural advancement of per- 
sons of Mexican ancestry, and the effacement of public school racial d^is- 
tinctlons which are adverse to Mexicans." (14$|^ 



—3. To use all ^the [legal meatJ^s at our-emmand to tJie end that all 
citizens. . .may enjoy equal rights'^ the equal protection of the 
laws. . iand equal opportunities and privileges. 

7. We splemnly declare once for all to maintain a sincere and re- 
sp^ciful reverence for bur^ racial origin, of whi<^h we are proud. 

13. With^our vote and influence we shall endeavor to place in 
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pubUc office men "who e(how by their deeds/ respect and considera- 
tion for Ota* people. 

« 

20. We shair encourage the creation' of educational institutions 
for Latin-Americans and we shall lend our support to these aU 
ready in existence. (147) • ^ 



It was during these years that the Mexican -American was born. A'l- ' 
though, a high school boy from Corpus Chrlsti stated in 1929, "I l<now I'm 
not an American; I'm a Mexican," (lifS) LULAC and simi lar groups were' 
helping to dispel that idea firqm outsiders as wej I as Mexican-Americans 



themselves. 



As a result of increasingly restrictive immigration laws, the numbers 
of immigrants from Mexico began to decline in 1928. There was also a resur 
gence of Ku Klux Klan activities in the 1920s that was noticeable in South 
Texas. By the time of the Great Depress ipn^ immjgrat ion .from Mexico had 
fallen off considerably. 



Only Z2^700 Mex^icans entered the United States op. permanent visas 
during the 2930s^ down to 4 percent of total U.S. immigration.. 
In facty hard times in tTie 1920s reversed -the previous trend ^en- 
tirely ^ and more Mexicans (some SOO^OOO) left the United States 
than entered. (149) 




Per^haps it was the economic hardships suffered during the Depression^ 
that allowed certain ant^onistic feelings t;o surface. BeiFore, Mexipan la- 



boi^ers had been welcomed to agricultural jobs, but they were suddenly seen 
as ^^surplus labor. . .a drain on public r^I lef . funds.** (150) Whatever the 
cause, about 500,000 people were '^repatriated* to Mexico where the govern- 
ment had cooperated wlXh the United States in order to get some workers t6 



return. Although there were many illegal entrants who were returned under 

« 

the program, '^natural Ized and United States-born husbands, wives and chil- 

dren,,Jiad to choose between moving to MexfrQO or^breaking up thei r^f ami 1 les.'* (151) 

Many who were not 'encouraged' to return to Mexico by governments, elected 

to do so from' lack of empl^ment. In general, the ones who stayed were* 

^ ' ' ' ^ & 

those with some economic security, thoae who'had something to lose by leav- - 

The Depression ended with WorW War II and the wartime industries re- 
quired labor; iinmijgrat ion increased again, alfd the Mexicans were welcomed^ ^ 
back. Adding to the immigration was the Braaero program instituted in ^^h2. 
This United StatesrMexico agreement ''provided for Mexican laborers to enter 

tjie United States as short-term contract workers, primarily in agriculture 

^ ■ tit ■ • • • 

and transportatipnT" (152) From 19^2 to 19^7,- 200,000 bmaeros entered 

i 

twenty-one states. The program ended but was resurrected by Congress jn 
1951 to meet the needs created by the Korean War. This please lasted until 
196^, and peaked in 1959, "when nearly ^50,000 bvaoevos entered the United 
States. In I960 they formed 26 per cent of the nation's seasonal agricul- 
tural labor force," (153) In the years of its enactment, 19^2 to 196^, 

nearly five millicm Mexicans were Involved In the program^ (15^*) 

« » 

Throughout the country's history, the^ United States policy on Immigra- ■ 
tlpn had been a victim of changing at/itudes, economic trends and periodic ^ 
-fears -of^-tag4^fe0«^ '-Fevo+ut+onaries^ and *reds*-r not urrttl the 1960s, 
was the basis of a fair and^^T^^ndard policy established. The 'Red Scare*" 
of the 1950s had attempted to esrablish* tight security precautions and re- 
strictions under the McCarran-Wal ter Immigration Act which was vetoed by 
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President Truman. Ih less thai?' ten years^ »the "national orfgin ,quota's sys- 

tern" was abolished by President ^Kennedy's more liberal legislation that 

evolved into the Immigration and Nationality Act Amendments. This bill/ 

* 

signed into law .by President Johnson in, 1965, "established annual limits of 
120,000 immigrants from the Western Hemi sphere. .. in 1976 Congress. added a 
26,000-person cei-lin^jjl immigration from any one country in the Western 
Hemisphere...'' (.155) The new act established^ pre fe.repqes for people 
skilled In particular trades and abilities; country of origin was no • 
longer a handicap or advqnt^e. • ^ 

In .spite of the increase in the numbet^ of immigrants from^ Mexico and 
South America, the need for laborers was still great.. * 1 1 legal aliens - wet- 
backs or 'mojados - continued to cross In high numbers^^ * When these workers 
found Jpbs; they often were paid less than other laborers, yet were unable 
to protest out of fear of detection and deportation. Many employers used 
the fear to their own advantage; 

The situation with Mexicans, and f^exIcan-Americans became Increasingly 
more complicated with Operation Wetback In 19?Ojl955.^ .In those years, the 

United States government Vounded up and expelled 3.8 million illegal work- 

* , t 

er^, "though many of those may have been expelled more than once." (156) 
In th^ir pursuit of illegal al ^ens," goveVnment agents often picked up Mexl- 
can^Americans "who were required to prove their citizenship; Jgullty until 
proven Innocent; This created tensions not only between the Anglos and 
Mexican-Americans, but between Mexicans and Mexican-Americans and within * 
the Mexican-American community ^s welt. * " • ^' 



^Some ChioariOB^ including Mmy labor leaders have favored severe 
reptriotions on^mdoQvmented workers on the grounds that they ' 
take gobs from N^xiaan Americans. ^ Others react strongly--^ 
. against the Irwrrigration Services, dhdtlenging infrigemerH^ of civ- 
Nc- ^ iT^ rights 'as well as the^ physical violence sornetimes used in 
s^arch-and-eeizur'e o-peratims. (157)^ . 



The co>^tar^t flow of. immigrants f rr n Mexico provided reinforcement of 
^ the linguistic a?^d cultural ties. The newcomers gravitated to the Mexicari->- 
American commun i t les Snid "found a familiar environment, not a foreign coun 
try. At often was ,possiblKfor recent arrivals to work without having to 
learn English and there was litt^ need to join the mainstream society, 
' Since many of the imrfrigrants were unskilled and uneducated, job opportuni t ie$ 
were limitectiand delivered little socioeconomic progress. Still their life 
In the United States was better than what they had known in Mexico* and They 
continued to come. • • , . * 

^ , .,„*j^ — r_ : _r _ _ ^ 

•Because of the proximity of the border, many Mexicans consi,dereJt\thei r 
♦ J ^ 

stay in the United States temporary; they would return to visit oftefTlmd 

• • • A \ 

pjanned to move b^ck when financially secure. One Corpus Christi wompn in^ 

terviewed remarked that not until she was entering high school did her par- 

<^ . *^ . , ' . 

ents make a'conscious decision to remain ifi the United_S.tat&s. It was 
decis^ion, she felt, that made her concentrate her attention on succe^ing 
here. Befpre, she had thought that what she did or dixInU dp mattered lit- 
•tie since there had always been talk*'of returning to Mexico. ' 
Gradual ly,^ aajjidependent Hex-te^n-Amerrf eqn cul tu re-45e§afl— te-en iergc, 
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culture that took from the Anglo society the values and concepts that could 
mesh with those brought frpm Mexfcb. In tfme,,. the culture became distinct: 
not really Mexican; not completely Anglo. One of the areas of strongest 
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cultural tenacity was in language. In the Qrebler book, stages in the 
shift from the mother tongue to the new language are Pdentified; 

In ihe fivst stage of koQXiltur^tion in the United States^ English' 
ie Qnly^used in a few/sphere^j such as wot'k, whjre the%othev 
tongue cannot usedh in the second stage^ irtmigmnts not only^ 
i^e English in an ir j/^eaHng ytvonhei^ of sphei^e.s^ but it begins to 
(TPeep into theiVUusual conversation; in^^the third stage there 
is a maximum overlap between languages and spheres of Hfe; and 
in the final stage:, English has aUioat rntively displaced the 
mother tongue^ (IbS)' 

Tte. stages tend to disappear as the isolation of Mexicans decrdase^ 
arj^d are certainly less apparent iti^large cities. I rt South Texas, however 
the pattern gep^ral ly holds. (159) / \ ; 



Tn a single afternoon on the "West Side (of San Antonio) one can 
use EngU^hi :pr^pe^^ stilted forms ^ to the eU 

derly; middle-generation Sp^anish^ laced with angli^aisms^ to busi-- 
ne^ssmenr and-the pachuco patois of the stneet^ with ifs secret 
slang words and double meaninga. (160) 



.In recent- years,' the issue^of bilingual education has madfe many peopl 
exauiii>e the reasons why Spar^ish has persisted in use while other languages 
sujch as .Czech_and Germa^n^JiavI^^ The high number of 



Spanish-^ipeaking Immigrants locally and their concentration in specific ar 
eas certainly play ,|)arts in the persistence of the language but the useful 
nfiss of Sn^nish is probably f hfe > nfft4^»r-r?m<;^^ nf tV<; rn n tinijtty. Most South 
Texans, Anglos Included, know Spanish th some degree" It is still nbt nec 
essary for a Mexican or Mexican -American to know English in orde^ to.work 
or ear^ for a famifily; one can sufvivis witthbuf it. * * 



Conversely, the drive to succeed, to advance, has put pressure on Mexi 
can-Americans to learn English. Many realize that they cahnot get ahead 
•without being able to. converse In English, especially In' the cities. This 
cloes not necessitate an abandonment of Spanish - it fs stijl used In the 
home and with friends - but the acceptance of Engli-$h as a second language. 
While this may coincide wfth the second stage noted above, it may also Jndi 
cate a .trait of s.econd or third generation Mexi can -^Ameri'cans rathejc; than 
one of a recent arrival. 

> 

The existence of far-reaching broadcasts in Spanish on radio and tele- 
vision has also been a strong factor in^the continuity of the language.^ 
The Grebler book notes that radio Is especially important •in the i^Stention 
of Spanish because it \s popular among* Mexican-Americans regardless of in- 
come and social class. (l6l) . Spanish language television programs, however 
tend to be *'the favorite only among poorer famlli-es In predomlnantly-^Mexj- 
can^area^.*^ (l62) Other Spanish media are not as Ihf luentlal.. Respondents 
to Grebler *s 'survey had no preference or subscribed to no newspapers. This, 
according^ to the authors, may be due to the literate tradition: 



In MescicOy literacy drives were instituted after the ""invention 
and wide use of radio^ dhd, radio communication in that country - 
and in this country for the Mexican immigrant has burgeoned '' , 
probably at*the expense of newspaper reading. (163) 



All groups have tried to maintain* thei r language but, for a number of* 
reasons, thfe Mexican-Americans have been the most successful. The enduranjce 



of the native language after immigration is a characteristic urSque to Mexl- 
cans when they are compared to other e'thnic groups. The reasons cited ar&^ ' 
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certainly important to the retention, but the fact Vhat many Mexicans are 

recent immigrants is^ a point often over looked/* Moat ethnic grogps arrived 

(ithin a specific period; for example-, the immig/'ation of Czechos lovakians 

was related to the revolution of I896 and most of t.hem arrived within a fif 

teen yearV^n. When conditions In the homeland impi^oved in the early 

-1900s, immigrat>Qn slowed considerably. The ones who were here stayed, 

learned English and a^Uarated. The absorption of Czechs into mainstream 

' American life was relativeW complete since there were no more great waves " 

of immigration from that countryv Mexicans, on the other hand, have 

, always come. Although there have been discernible waves, particularly dur- 

ing revolutions^ there has been a steady stream even in times of stability. 

Within tKe group, there are Mexican nationals who arrived from Mexico last 

week and Mexican-Americans who have jiverf in South Texas for generations. 

* When viewed only by their ethnicity,, the varying degrees of experience and * 
* * 
accul tuf-atlon are not realized. As one interviewee pointed out, "There is 

no more one Mexican-American community here (in Nueces County) than there 

IS on£ Anglo community. We are as diversified as dnyone else." (16^) 

Some historians believe that their involvement in World War II led Mex- 

^ 

ican-Araericans to challenge the di scrim i nation they had previously been » 

V . » , 

,foPced"to suffer: "..•the World War M era proved to be generally positive 
for Mexicans-Americans andjs often viewed' as, a watershed in tTieir history." 

■ ' t ^ ' - ■ ' / . • . 

For many Mexican-Americans, their service in the armed forces provjded them 
S 

the opportunity to meet unbiased Anglos fop the first, time* Many realjzed^ 
to what exteilt their rights as citizens had been abused and when the war 
ended, pol i t ica1\act i vl sm b^an. * ^ *^ 



The G.I. Bill of Rights, which provided such benefits subsidies for 
education, and loans for housing and business, gave many the means -for ad- 
vancement. LULAC,^ considered an J»ass ImMai: ion i st" group/(l66), grew in in- 
fluence and numerous servi ce organ IzatTohs emerged. - * 

Because Mexican-American veterans were being refused membership in vet- 
erans' organizations, the American G.I. Forum was founded in Corpus Christi 
in 19^8 to provide ser\^e5. to veterans and their families! Within a year 
of les creation,ytT^ FoVunuhad received national attention in its fight for ' • • 
the rights of Fe\.ix Longer ia . ^ 

In June, IShS, Felix Ldngoria from Three. Ri vers^was killed in Luzon, 
The ^hi 1 ippines. \when the war ended, his famj ly requested that his body be 

returned to^^s hometown for burial. Because he wa^s Mexican-American, offi- 

- L • ' ♦ 

ci-als refused to al)pw his burial in^the military cemetery. His family 

I * ' * 

ce of the American G.I. Forum in Corpus Christi. The ^ - 

Forum contacted Lyi|don'^B. Johnson, t^ien a Senator in Washington?, p:C. 

Through.,.the co^jjbined efforts cj^the Forum, Johnson and citizens in Three 

Rivers^nd Corpus Christi , Fe^l ix Longoria was buried in Arlington National * . ^ 

Cemetery, February 16, 19^9. The incident brought attention to the discrim- 

ination Mexican'-AmerUans faced; not only in South Texas but throughout the 

country, and providecl impetus In the push for civil rights. ' , - 

The Mexican-American population continued to increase in the 1950s, 

due to a growth in i'mmigration and the high birthrate. (167) ^Political rep- 

* ' • " . 

resentation suffered,* howeve>, partly because many Mexican-Americans did • 

not obtafn United States cifizenshjp although they had lived in this coun7 

try for years. Those who }iad entered Illegally feared deportation even 
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though they wene eligible for naturalization. Others believed they would 
eventually return to Mexico at\d some, while having no interest in returning 
still refused to give up thqir Mexican citizenship. 



In compaHsin ^to drmiigranta ' from pther countries^ Mexicans have 
been more r^-luatcuib to^heaome naturalized citizens. From T959 to^ 
1966^ only 2.4r to 5.0 percent annually of those eligible became 
U.S. jyitizeiis, in contrast to 23 to ^33 percent of other immi-- 
grants with <^ornparable lengths vf residence. (168) 



The electoral power of Mexican-Americans has-been weakened by a rela-' 
tively low voter registration and citizenship status. The attachment to 
Mexicot^auses some Anglos to retain suspicions about MeXican-Amer ican loyal- 
ties, even though most Mexican-Americans have repeatedly shown their alle- 
giance to the United States. The fact that Mexican-Americans have managed 
to retain much of the homeland culture when other gitqups have assimilated 
is considered by some to be ' uh-Anfier ican. ' One interviewee attributed the 
suspicion to jealousy: »'Other groups have lost their language and customs. 
^They don't want to see us succeed where they have failed.*; (169) Another 
pointed out that Americans rarely assimilate when they move abroad but live 

in "colonies'* and "remain apart from the country's lifev'-' (170) 

' . • ^ ' ^ \ . K • . * 

The defensive postures - on airsid^s - further alienat^the groups 

and exacerbate the conflicts that ofteh are the result of tradition rather 
than actual experience.. < • ' • 

In interviews with Mexican-Americans, two issues were apparent: most 
reported that they personally had experienced little discrimination;*^nd 
there were decidely different opinions on the subject of cultural retention, 

0 



9 



whether In terms of language or customs* The following excerpts emphasize 
these issues* ^ 



On Discrimination 



T. Arbarca: 



M* Sanchez: 



I can remember a time here in Corpus Christi 
""--born and raised here - when they had signs ' 

Allowed'* Of course, we didn't protest then, because 
would land ^Jp"in jail and get our heads busted! All 
that ha§.^anged. For the better, of course. 



I was 
Mexicans 
we 



.y/there.has to be a desire between the two^grbups. to 
^t along together. And many Anglos still ^el that the 
Anglo is superior to the Mexican-Americarf and to blacks. 
There are many Mexican-Americans, who do not like Anglos , 
and don't wan.t to have anything to do^wlth them. There 
is a sort of tolerance. ^Now the Anglos tolerate the Mex- 
ican-Ameri call because they have to Work wf'th them, and 
sell them things; they need them. And likewise the Mex- 
ican -American^ (n^ed the* Anglos). Economics. .. that is* 
the name of^the^ame. But I personally have never hc^d 
any problems^ ^ 

When my mother-in-law Is^ talkjng^about way back yonder, 
Aand whenever the old women would get together^ - they 
Would usually get together at somebody's weddfng or.fu- 
n'^raK Or maybe a baptism. Becdjijise the Mexican people' 
th^nj,, .^and of ten now, make a big celebra'tion of a bap- 
tizirifl? They call each other cpmadre, which is a rela- - 
tionship: Godparents. It Is a rel^ionship stronger ^ 
than a friendship and'not as strong as kinship; mar- 
riage aitd J>lood. And*they wjll be sltting;around and* 
win sayVin Spanish) 'You know Maria Guerra, 'f^om•down 
-the streerv^Wel U-^she'marrled a Grjngo.' They use the 
word JGring6J as we use 'Anglo*' Not derrogaitori.ly, you 
understand. iSnd then they say, 'Que Tiene?*^ In other 
words, ''What'sWrong with htffi?' Because years ago. (when- 
ever an Anglo married a Mexican), he had a foot off, or 



\w had an 
*acceptal?l(e 
can girl 



rrnr-off, or he had only one eye 
by his ,own people, so he would 



. . .He wasn' 
marry a Mexi- 



We were segregated. .In those years (early .133ps) we 
just df dn ' Y thrink, we just d-ldn't know when anything was 
wrong. Thqse years when we were going to school we were 
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there, | used to go over for the weekend ^nd spend the 
weekend with my mother and daddy. \ In Sinton-Jaft, they 
didn't like the Mexicans; they separated the Me^xicans 
from the Americans in their neighborhood. So the compa- 
ny gave my daddy a home to live in and he was on the 
America'n side and that burned up the Mexicans. Because 
they gave us a privilege of living on the American side. 
But it quieted down. Over- there & Mexican was not#al^ 
Towed to step in the bank'or. go {ntothe drug store or 
to go here or there where Anglos werei served. I myself 
did it on purpose and I was not ev^n in the LULAC then - 
I was just a young girl, I was 'nothing but fourteen, I 
guess. I went in the bank, I had made a friend with-the 
bank president which was Mr. Tot. I went in the -drug 
store, I went in the grocery store, which belonged to 
the Cage*s..'. We used to go to this little church, the 
Catholic church. Our church had a Mass every week. 
Over at the ^nglo side they 'had a church. Their Mass 
was every Sunday and we used to go over to the Anglo 
church. ! would never say I was thrown out or my family 
or my sister was ever thrown out of a place, or were not 
wanted. 'It never happened to us. It happened to other 
people. * 



E. Garcia: I feel that Mexican-Americans harm themselves more than 

whites (harm them); they're victims of themselves mc^Ve 
than white society.^ There are prejudices, I know that; 
I'mnotJ^lind to it, but I *d rather look at it this^ay. 
As a woman, Mve fpund I'm discriminated against, but 
It's as a woman, not Mexican -American. An individua'l is 
responsible for the impression they make on another indi- 
vidual. You'll be recognized for what you are, that's 
what Mve experienced. 

. I'm not in agreement that we should be emphasizing our 

differences, I think we should be looking at our similar? 
.itjesr^My daughter has less f>robfeTns about that - I'm 
sti 1 1 prejudiced against black people, but she doesn't'* 
^ feePthat^at all.. I've been raised'^thinking white peo- * ^ 
ple^ are prettier, blue eyes are prettier, blond hair, * 
long, straight noses are prettier.. That's rity mother's 
influence. 1: thi nk* whi tes are prettier than Mexican- 
Americans ^nd blacks, physically [>rettier. My mother 
always said, 'The darker you are, the uglier -you are.' 
And my daughter tans, can you inragin^? She is nol pre^ 
« ' judiced - thank God that's something she doesn't have 

to cope with. She dates a black man and I have come tc^ ' 
accept hin^ as an individual, but I still have trouble. 
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Maybe she's teaching me to be less prejudiced. 



(Recalling her childhood near Rio Grande City) V/e never 
had to suffer any discrimination because in that part of 
Texas it was. the Mexican-American who ruled the land. I 
didn^t know what/ discrimination was until we moved to 
Alice.V We ]1ved next door 'to an American family there 
and there were two little girls about our age and one 
day afte^^chool, they were , out there and we were out' 
there, and> said, *l want to play.^ And one of the " 
girls said, *You can*t play with us because you are a ' 
Mexican** That was the first time Iknew that there was 
anything like discrimination because we didn^t find it, 
.certainly not in Rio Grande City. When we went there, 
we played with all the little (Anglo) girls from the 
army post and who were the children of my wealthy uncle, 
"^so , nobody ever told me we were different. 

The ranch people, the (An'glo) American ranch people, you 
see we became good fr-iends and there was no di scr iniiria- 
tion. J didn't meet it. They say that/^there is and 
that thel-e was,- but I didn't meet it, llhever did. \v/ 
San Antonio did-.l ever meet discrimination of any sort? 
No. Wh^n I came here (to Corpus Christi), I did meet it. 
I wasn't used to it, but I Kad this in my favor: you 
see, 1 had taught at St. Mary's Hall (a private. Episco- 
palian school for girl 5 in San Anton id). I had done all 
o^f my teaching there. Most of the teachers were eastern 
women. The treadmi stress was a very intelligent and^ 
highly educated woman, Miss Ruth Coit. 

I grew up with tv/o types of people- in San Anton io. the 
Catholic and. ..the Episcopalian. The ^pi scopal ian bish- 
'op, the . Catholic bishop, were my' friends, so when I came 
here, I had letters o^ recommendati on from Bishop Munds 
and Miss Ruth Coit antf from-the wealthy people. My 
friends In^San Antonio wrote their friends here. I'was 
to phone them and tell them Who I was and they knew that 
,1 was coming so my first friends here were among the 
•High Episcopalians. The Latin people of Mexico wouldn't 
have anything to do with me because they said I was - 
Americanisada - Americanized - that I didn't want to 
have anything to-do with them. But they didn't call'on 
me, ^ttiey (Jidn't come to see me, and I couldn't go and 
knock on their doors asd say I'm so and. so. But the 
Americans, the Episcopal ians, called on me, gave a tea 
to introduce me,"3o naturally they were my first friends. 
But I had many a fight. Now instead of squabbling to 

. ,4- 
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get In with the Amer^lcan group whiqh I have never done 
because of my backing and my background, my famf.ly and 
my San Antonio friends, we didnU have to do that, Ed 
(husban-d) wa^ the same; we didn' t have any .pwblems. ^1 
guess we had good recommendations from the university 
and San Antonio; we just fitted in. 



On Culture and Education 

— ^ 

T. Arbarca: (The early Mexi?lh settlers) brought with them, of 

course, their religions, their customs, their traditions, 
their superstitions, (They) tiave colored the culture of 
the present-day Mexican-American. The people who came 
here back in thcit time were hardy pioneer stock. I 
don^t think that any of the immigrants that you find in 
any part of the United States way back yonder started 
out with Ph.D. or Masters degrees. They were people who 
worked- and l ived b^ the sweat of' their brow. They were 
farmers, trajjiesmen 'and craftsmen of different types. ^ . " 
Consequently^ the language they brought over here was. 
not the langijage that was spoken in the high professions 
or .sociai circles in Mexico where they came* from. That 
is why we have a type of Spanish here which we have in- 
herited from those people, which is commonly known as 
Tex-Mex. 

My father was a Spg^nlard. He immigrated to the United 
States way back yonder and he married my 'mother, who was 
' ' ^ an English teacher. I happened to be fortunate that, 

linguistically, I inher!t?ed the best bf both cultures. 
^ • And my father insisted that I learn Spanish well, and do 

it right. My mother" insisted^ that I do likewise with 
English. Consequently, I grew up not being allowed to 
use slang expressions in my home, like 'ain*t' or 'naw,' 
, . , or 'yeh.* I had to say *Yes,., Ma'am' and 'Yes, Sir' and 

; 'No, Sir' and -'isn't' and 'are not,' etc. As'things went 

on, the Mexican-American in the state of Texa^ " in 
South Texas - as a group and individually have been 
learning English. The many words that have crept in the 
\ , ' ^ everyday vocabulary of the average Mexican-American in 

\ ^ ' ^ / ^the ethnic group here... like today you find a lot of 

' , " youngsters. .. the word for 'signing,' placing your signa- 

• ' - • ture on paper, < is ^fimar.* And instead of saying 'Jd 

voy,a firmar^ (l am going to sign), they say ''7^ Voy- a 
sinar*^ 'Parking' - they use the wqrd ^parquenav* in- 
stead of es-t^aionax*-^ . \ ^ 

/ ' There has also been through the years a great "awareness 
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among the Mexrcan-Amer leans of the need for English - 
for their chtldren to learn English - and ypu find^many 
households where^ the children speak only E^lish. They 
learn Spanish^ ahd^ some know a Uttle Spanish to be ab-le 
to converse vyith grandparents who are, perhaps, not very 
fluent in English. That happened in my family.. 
v/anted my. son, primarily, to learn English very well, 
because there , is a certain inferiority complex t Hat goes 
with not being able to communicate . Not to be abJe to 
understand and be understood, etc. I di,d not want my 
son to have to go thorough that, so i wanted him to learn 
£n9f ish. And he learned some Spanish but he is tiot flu- 
ent In it. And he speaks Spanish whenever he has to, 
c.nd makes himself understood. It is not done, by choi ce. 
' He went to kindergarten where he spoke English, My wife 
is Mexican-American fike I am, and I believe that in 
about ninety percent of the time we. speak in English, 
We speak in Spanish some, but we always speak^ ^ngl ish to* 
him. 

The people back (in the old' days) had a lot o'f "supers!^ 
tions. Sor:e of the language has been lost. As* an exaM> 



pie, not many people know what you are talking about 7^ 
when you refer to harness on a horse. You, don't see too 
many horses now, you know,, and this terminology has been 
lost. Lot of kids have never seen and don't know what a 
buggy whip is. Things change. ' Like here in the United 
States, many kids have never seen a ci reus parade. The. 
circus used to come .to town, and it was great entertair'i- 
ment for the kids to go down and watch the elephants un- 
load the wagons off the boxcars. 

I think, .basically the concepts of the people in those 
old days are still true today - in religion and so forth. 
But back then, there was*a greater amount of respect for 
the elders by the 'youngsters. There was a lot of re-.' 
^pect for the clerjgy and fhe people in the church." 
The>e was a lo,t of respect for law, whfch dgesn't exist 
today. Well, there is a lot of respect, but, still, ' 
there is a lot of lack. ^ • [ 

I personally have had a j/ery good relationship with An- 
glos myself, .1 have a lot of frierlds who are Anglos. 
One thing that helped me very much is the- fact^hat 1 
speak English well. Another thing - I re^d. Whenever 
my friends start discussmg^an^article (in a magazine) I 
know what they are ta 1 kl ng/about because I have read it 
myself, . Not many people do that in the Mexican-American- 
community* That and the language. A Mexican-Apier i can 
must learn. Engl ish when he is small to be able to speak 
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it without an accent. He can't get rid of the accent 
after he is grown. He can, but it takes a lot of , real 
doing. — : ^ . 

Some people in the Mexr'cart-American community have never 
forgotten the Alamo. r 



We were nbt supposed to spea^ Spanish in schooj . We had 
to speak English and if the teachers found out we ware 
speaking among^each otherin Spanish, we got punished 
for that. We had to learn English. When I went to 
school, I didn't know a v;ord in English, but we learned 
It in school. Now days, I see a difference.^ They're 
trying to teach our children the bi-lingual language, ' 
which I think is btijutiful because most of our children 
right now cion't know Spanish, they know nothing but En- 
^lioh* I really think. ..this is my opinion, that it's 
- eipbarrassinq that, if ^/our last name is Garcia, why 
should you speak nothing but English? Vou shouldn't be 
embarrassed about speaking your own language, your own 
heritage. I'rn very proud to be a Mexican. .1 always 
wi 11 be and I was. * . • ' 



My family has been here at least a couple of generations. 
I don't know when we came'o>:^er from Mexico, probably my 
grandfather, but I don't know where in Mexico he was 
born, which is not important to me. We have been here 
long enough to not have any association with Mexico, so 
I have.always *felt that I am an American. I have also 
felt that I am a Mexipan-American because my dad<^ was 
very prejudiced against \^yhites, only in the sense that 
he felt exploited. He never said anything specific, 
only that they were the ones in powet* and control antf 
Mexican-Americans had nothing. There was bitterness 
there, but over the years as he did his work well and ^ 
advanced, h^ came to be associated with more whites and 
now he has a different view: There are some good ones' 
, after all! 

It just so happened »- it was not the regular thing my \ 
parents did - but the year before I started .:School , we 
"drove up to the north, to Wisconsin and those areas, and 
worked;. My daddy and mother worked, ejth^r in the * . 
fields or in places that pack corn and stuff like that; 
picked, cherries. That's the only thing I gqt to partici- 
pate in -.picking cher'ries. * Was about five,, almost 



six - It wasr durijig the summer. We drove back in Octo- 
ber or November so I started school late my first year - 
and when I came in, they didn^t know where to place me, 
so they put .me in Group G. None of the other kids knew 
.English efther. The first grade teacher was a Spanish 
I'ady - I say Spanish because her skin. was reaf white. 
And Shie spoke "both English and Spanish. After a couple- 
of vr/eeks, I don't know how long, I was advanced to the B 
group p at least that's what I thought. There- was the 
high group, the B group, the C group, the D group and 
. the flunkies. I felt pride in that. I donit remember 
much else about my first year. That woman was bi-ling'ual 
a|id did not make things intolerable for usj but the only 
impression she made was that she smelled so good, and 
seemed like ^uch a fine lady. The second grade teacher 
I remember a lot ..^ore. She was also Spanish, younger, 
hore aggressive, more movement, encouragement. ^ She also 
seemed to place recognition on me, more than .the first 
grade teacher. Like, she decided I was going to be the 
Queen of May and it was some kind of recognition that I 
felt prjde in,. ^She placed me 1n the highest group, so I 
felt I needed to not disappoint her. So [ ej^celled 
there fairly well. Then I was learning how to read and 
I felt pride in being able to read one whole page with- 
out hesitating. But then, as the book a'dvanced, I'didn't 
feel I was advancing at the same rate I wantec( to, as • ^ 
'fast as I wanted to. I did okay in second grade, but 
then when i^t was time to go to third, my mother moved to 
another school district. There the teacher was Mexican- 
American also, with a lot of Indian blood, v^ery dark, 
and rough. She sort of intimiflated me and I hadn't felt 
that before. • I v/as doing poorly, very poor. Four'th 
grade, I had a male teacher... Again, he favored only 
certain students and I, wasn't one of the favored ones. 
I didn't do that welU Fifth grade: we had so many 
teachers coming in and out - there was turmoil at the 
time. They were trying to change the curriculum or some- 
thing,^or the way of' teaching,, so they we're going, like, 
.half a class with one^teacher, and half with another. 
The teacher that made' the biggest impression on me was 
the sixth grade. He told us stories about how he had 
served in the army, so he could go td college and,u 'What- 
ever you want to djD is possible. You can* borrow money 
and pay it back afterward *jf you want to go to. school, - 
you can ^go to school'.* So, he encouraged a lot. He, 
too, was Mexican-American*- all my teachers were through 
sixth grade. I alv/ays felt he contributed a' lot to what 
came after. / Not right there, but later I thought ... i t^ 
-registered, in my mmd. Seventh grade, was the first time 
we v/ere integrated with white - the other side of the 



tracks - aad -I was al.ready hostile to it. On Yegistra- 
H on day, I h^a fight withxone of the guys and then, I * 
thought, ''It^just tpo much of a has'sle, being hostile.* 
So I just relaxed. ^With me. Its, an on/off deal. If 
someone provokes me to* be l^ostile, I will be, but it/s a 
thing Mm not proud of. There is a Tight in me somewfiefef 
but when I think logically, 'Who are the people I want 
to work for? Who do 1 admire?' And it's the good peo- 
ple, the happy people. So i-n my own mind, I know that's 
the kind of person 1 v^/ant to be. But it's a constant 
battle. In junior high I did well in some classes , 'but 
some teachers simply didn't motivate me; English was 
one area. T also felt my English teachers were ye^ry mo- 
tivating; they expected the best; 

If there were4^es about speaking only English) they 
v/ere very lax. Irt\ the first and second grades, we were ^ 
to sp^cik English, sp vie could learn the language.^- There 
v^ere "rumors, ,gossri?, ^that if you spoke Spanish you wjould 
be reprimanded. There w'as a .little bit of talk that we 
,were being made ashamed of our language, but I think 
thiS' is all a bunch of ho'gwash. I don't go with the bi- 
lingual (Education because h feel , I learned' Spanish 
first - that was my handicap. L had* the accent before' I 
could -learn the English wordL/orrti the Eng^lish sounds. 
I already had my mputh* and tCngue trained a ^different 
way. That's why (daughter) Mel.issa only speaks Eng^lish. . 
She can understand .SpanTsh, but she ortly speaks, English, ' 
When I was raising her, I thought, 'She's *ndt going tb ^ ' 
go through the humiliatt6n of not beiVig able to pronounce • 
the '^' and the 'A' and all the other word sounds in En- - 
glish.' She picked up spme of my accent, bO^ it's not 
^s heavy as mine and she doesn't have the problems I, had. 
I have, overcome a lot of them - its^been hard work. It's 
all fine 'and beautiful to say, 'Learn two languages.,'. 
But most of us are human beirigs with a lot of limitations; 
lazy. I t^ink, learn the language, you' re going to have 
to. use for your livlihood, for your welL-being, yojur ad- 
vancement. There's So much to learh, how can you handle • 
It all jn two languages? I don't want to criticise th^ 
bl-lingual; Mexican-Americans have made a lot of ad- 
vances in the past yeaVs, b'ut* it's been so s^fow. I wish 
all teacher? today werejike my sixth grade, teacher who 
encouraged us to go to college, to learn. 



(fleferrfmg to cultural traditions) I werit in and .the ' » 
first thing I saw was a^ screech owt" and amorig the coun- 
try peop^le, the^$cr:eech owl Was the, messenger, of *the 
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wltfches. I ga^e a^lOud stream; they al 1. came running 

to ^e what trad h.app'eoed. I ^aid, *dh!' The owl! The 
the witches'V then I gave one more yell, then 

they saMd, *0'h, no\^ It wasn't a real bird.- It was 

stuffed, and they showed me, but I \^/bu^dn't touch i't/ 
•v/wwl, that day w^s a day of revelation to me, ahdrbe- 
.cause of that, we moved to San Antonio* That night 

there was fp^be a play. I't;wa's on^ of Shakespeare ' s . 

plays trans*lated into Spanish", The Moor^of Venice ; 

(Othello); When .we came i/i, there was thi s black man ^ . 
with a dagger" in h4s hand chasing a vecy pretty Oittle 
girl all around the s^tage, 1 gave a*?Joud yell, a loud./ 

scream, *Take that black man away from there; don^t ^ 

let hrm.klll the 1 i tt le \ii rl ! ' Well', Grandf aether was 
embarrassed. So was everybody, so they took One "Hipme. 
Tha^ was the begfhning and^the end of rflV theaterygOing.' 
•Well, I stayed up playing with the other children, until 
.th(^y' came fr'^p'the^p.lay, 4nd then they served refre^h-^ 
ments and si i'ce§ of cake^ wCth little dishes of wha't 1 
^^•thbuqht v."s cJislarrL ! took big spoon full of it and 
spi t it oul. M t' b .cold, this custard* is cold P • 1 1 was 

ice cr^am^ hadn't ealen it before. Wheci' I gpt\back 
, home$ my^aunt toid motheV ,all ^bbut me anirf the way I had 
actedj and how embarrassed they had been. And my father 
says, 'We'a^e leav^ng the, ranch. ;l don't^want my chib 
dren to be brougJht up to be tf\e laughi'ng stock of oth e'r 
people. We are going to' San Antonio. And my.grandfa- 
ther says, 'Bgt, Son, San Antonio is too big a town for* 
*these little girls. Jhey won!t know wh'at* s what J He 
says, *Why don't you move to' a' nearby- town? A t^wn 
that^.s not so large,* and he mentioned Al*icfe, My fa- 
ther, b'esides being a teacher, was a bookkeeper, so he' 
said, 'I have a friend/^there who has a big department 
store and he- v/rote me asking me *I*f I -kjijew a bookkeeper 
who could beVrusted. * Why don' t VJ^LJQQ and ^ee what you 
£hink of the town? ^That^s a.small'^S^- and the cfri Idren 
w nT~Tearn to get* along^ ^yi-TFP otfie r peopi e • • i n a sma IXT^^ 
town.. By the time 7qu are " reayyvf or San ,Antoni o,, 
theyMl be ready too.' .So that *5 what we did. • .We* 
nioved to Al^Qp^and *l went to* pqb 1 i c school . Of course I 
had been taught in Spanish and English;' I had had l^s-- 
sons in Engjish as a fore ign ^language. • Accord i ng.. to what 
I had covered In Spfanish, I was up in' the fjfth grade. 
And the teacher thought maybe by ^hearing, I would g^t 
Enough of i t to keep on^going^ybut" no^ It. was too diffiV 
cult. 1 had to^'be pyt in the secpnd ^jpade. I was jn 
:-rhe~s^con4.--gi^e. ahoitt . ^UrWel 1 , long enough for me to _ ^ 
learn how to say a%few things. Then I was put in another 
grade^. «^ Bv^ the tlme^^phoa} closed, j was up in the' fifth 
•gfade because 1 izouldj^ leacn fast. 1 had a good memory, 
but it v/as just the pronunciation that got me* I ' 




remember at the clc5se of school we had a program wi th 
al 1 the-teacrters participating.' And^this wa's my contri- 
bution in the English that j proijaunced then - ahd I 
know it^ is the same* Eng li sh ' because J have never for-^ 
gotten it.* Again and again, I say it in the same way so 
J could remember* That^s the way everybody pronounced 
Engfish: Mn the night ttme, at the right time.^.' 'The 
habit of th^ she rabbit Is to dance in the woods,* and 
that was my contri but.ion. My first English - what I 
call English - contribution. » . 

V • 

Mother v/as very lonely and homesick for her 'boy so the 
whole family moved to San Antonio. There I was, with my 
English, ^ *ln the night time .at the right time,' Well, 
anyway... One thing that my Jfather said, 'These chil- 
dren have to learn English'- Theyl^ill never iearn it if 
they're going 'to hear Spanish.' So we moved to an Ameri- 
can part of town; vj^ were the only Mexicans there. My, 
sister Hortense and I were put^in the same grade because' 
we knew 1 i ttle' Engl ish, one knew as little as the other. 
But by the end of the school year, we could rattle it 
off. We learned i t- very fast and the following year I 
was in the fifth grade. From there' on, you see it was 
very easy. ; ' , . 

(referring to her father) Now if he hadn't been so insis- 
tent that we learn E'nglish. We could have learned Ger- * 
man, because all the peop]e> around us were German, but 
he never ;wap4:ed us to learn anything but English. He ^ 
understoodf^yery thing he heard. He would answer;by writ- 
ing., but he never did talk (English). We ask^d him and ^ 
he says, 'We 1,1, when I was very young and we'-first went 
to Texa^s; I made a vow tTo myself t|iat I would never - 
speak t[he language that.-depr4vedLMexlco of so much land,' 
And hfe never ^rlid. , ; 

(Referring •tQ language) Wei you go 'j:o school apd learn 
it. You take ' initere$t. 'AticI then :the community you ar^ 
in means a whole. Jot. YdiJ take a Veat lo^'s, in this ' ' 
country • Our youn^ gener^ation, years' ago not now as 
bad as It used to be - they^ had so rfiany grapdmothers and 
relatives fi^om Mexico, *-they vyouldn't talk- Engl i sh., only 
Spanish. You trry^ to teach your children Engl i sh whi le 
they are 1 i ttle and" the- old ones say, 'Why. don't- you. 
.teach her Spanish?' We"^ had lots of troubJe. Today, they 
are finding-out the kids 'can't ta l.k .Engl i sh fluently-, 
in the old days therq- was. hardly any, especially where 
we were rearedTTip. T'And^'fn^OLFfTa'iieTe'Was T^^^ tj^iin^. 



When we came .here bagteltn 1919, I think we must have been 
the only ones that could speak English becai>se we got \ 
the jobs* and the others didn't. They. couldnj t tal k EnV ' 
'glish, just Spanish, because grandmothers and great-grand'- 
parents couldn't speak English. My father cpuldn't talk 
English; Mother very little. Things like that. In this 
part of the country arpund here they just didn't have 
much use for the English language. .But they got away 
and they found out they could learn to speerk - just a few 
words anyway, » ^ '> * , • % 



My mother has .been quite isolated from everyone except 
the family he works for.- she has been with the same ^ 
family for thirty-five years, ever since I can remember. 
What she brought home from her work experience was that 
they (Anglos) educat-e themselves, they don't allow-them- 
selves to get fat, ...what she saw were the good things 
about the whites. So I was .brought up with both view-* 
paints, I didn't graduate from high school because I 
was lonely, isolated from my peers. I was dating one 
person who was from a different class than I was;^ he was 
-better off.. He came from a family where, if he- wanted 
to go to school, he could go to college. I just \5/anted 
-to-get away from where I was, so I knew this was going 
to be my way out. *l married at the aqe of sixteen.' My 
mother had instilled in me that you don't have children - 
children ruin your figure - and the more children you 
have the poorer you'll always be* Whites have one or 
two. kids - so don't have any kids at all as far as she 
was concerned. So that x^as my goal -no kids for me. 
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Contributions, Customs, Facts, Etc.* 



\ 



There are PoUsh 'place names thrpughout the United^ 
S.tat€[s -- 'Sandusky, Warsaw, Pulaski but few^Polish 
words In the everday Encdish vocal^ulary. , Polish contri- 
butions, however, are ni^^.. Bagels, chewy rolls with a. 
hole i^n the centfer, are Polish; the first bagel bakery •• 
in Arfierica was started by a Jew^^sh Pole. Other foods 
are kielbasa (sausage), potato kni shes and Coney Island 
ho dogs. Polish scientists developed the vitamin and 
designed ,the LEM for driving on the moon. Poles also 
Intrbduced the "pract ice of painting toe nails to 
American women.. 



In Poland, if th i rteen^people ^are seated Stithe same din- 
her taSre It is bad luck and one will die before the 
year is out. Also bad luck are crows, pidgeons and 
wolves, but goats are Iticky. 

{ ' ' . - 

History Is full of famous Poles, beginning \^uth Coperlcqs. 
and on to Mme. -Curie. The first governor'of /^laska was 
Wlodfjmlerz Krzyzanowskl^, a Brigadier General who Served 
in the Civil War. ^Some Polish names are difficult for 
som^ people to^ pronounce and namg;^angihg is not uncom- ' 
mon within the group. Edmund ^^ukkie*' s father $implified 
Marcisz(few5kl when he emigrated; Micnael Goldwasser, arrived 
in 1848 and changed his name to GoldWater. His grandson 
Barry .made the name wel 1 -known. -^Th^ Goldwyn of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer films was Goldfi sh before he left Warsaw; 
Michael Landon was MIchaeT Orowl cz; and Stephanie Powers 
chajged her .surname of Federkiewlcz. While ethnic names 
are a source of pride to some, others who depend upon 
namer recognition for success such as stars* and politir 
clans,, often feel compelled to sJmplTfy things One 
curre^nt actress that didn't change her name, in spite 
of persistent agents Ms LorettS^ Swi t. In Polish, her 
name Is pronounced *sweet' and r^e^ans -dawn. 
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from Th6 Ethnic Almanac 
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. Poland, like its .neighbor CzechoslovaWa, has a long history of being 

i 

conquer^ed and forced into submission by foreign Invaders. Poles are made up 
ofKashubes f rpm'PomerjnIa, Gorall from Malopolska, Hazurlans from an area 
once known as East Prussia,- Gal iclans^ and Silesiatiso (l) 

As early 'as 96^, PoleS c'Onverted to Catholicism and formed a ' pol It leal- ■ 
unit. By 1569, the kingdom oV Poland had comblfted with the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania to create a powerful monarchyo (2) * 

• The feudal agrarian base gradually was outmoded and Internal conflicts 
eroded unity; within two centuries, Poland was partitioned by Prussia, Austria 
and Russia. Until World War I the country remained divided and ^bsorbed 
into these empires. (5), I - 

There were Polish Immigrants In the Jamestown, Virginia settlement In 
1608 and many who fought In the American ReVolytion, but the major wave of 
Poles d4d not come to America until i860. In the early years, America at- 
tracted Polish adventurers, aristocrats and Intel l^ectual s seeking freedom. 
In the late 19th century, however, the group that came were called za-ohlebem 
in Poland^ emigrants for bread. iS) They were poor and emigration" for them 
was' a matter of survival, . , . . ^' ^ " • 

The sfeemingly con!tj;nuous revolutjons, the Napoleonic War and insurrec- 
tlon against Russia h^d served to devastate much of Eastern Europe. Agrarian 
reforms had freed the peasants from their obligations to the landlords, but 
presented them w^th the pVobliefns .of land ownership: taxes'^ Since the ^ - 
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peasants had beerr freed of feudal dependency, many chose to emigrate becaus 
^^economically, thcjr circumfitances were worse than before emancj patjon/ (&) 
/ Natural disasters plagued Poland ln;the early l850sf Typhus and chole 
epideirivs broke out in .1852 and 18$5; floods in l8544rowned crops and des- 
troyed villages. Food shortages result ing trom the flood were cited in. 
Polish newspapers as one of. the reasons for the large emigration, especiall 
from Silesia.- (6) ' * . ' 



^ (In 1855) the Olesno LandvM^ veviciHng the rcaoona for emigra- 
mentioned cm increase in -the nwiiber of people without 
'p7'<Kyvty^ the bad havvesto one after anothi^v^ the growth of- 
va^\ouer financial 'obligat ions y^td^, in'oormpAsiortj^ 'the answer' 
one. gets when one tries to stop people from goin^verseas: 
^It^s all the same whethe:r we perish here or there (i.e.^ 

« America) ^ but in any.oase we t^ant to try for better or worse. ' 
(7) ' . \ • . . 



Most of the Polish immigrants to Texas came from Upper Silesia, a re- 
gion historically shared with Czechoslovakia. In the l8J^0s, there had been 
a few Polish Sile^sians in a group of Czechs emigrating to Texas and the 
letters they wrote home probably had a strong affect on the .daci sions of 
others. While many of the'cla ims'^ere outrageous-— a Frenchman was sup- 
posedly taking people from Bremen to Galveston foryfree (8) — some reports 

were accurate. A Catholic priest wrote from Texas, "I prefer it here: un- 

« « .. ' 

comfortable but free," (9) ^ 

' \ * . • * 

.Poland was a predominantly Catholic country^ Rev. Leopold Moczygemba 
had traveled from Upper Silesia to New Braunfels, iWaSj In 1851 as a mis- ^ 
slonary to the German community/ The, Franciscan wrote letters home urging 
his fellow Pole;S to come, ^and In- l85^, t'he .f rr^t large group of Polish 
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..Immigrants to Texas. arM'vedj. ip *Gal.veston. (I'oKjnc'luded 'in the 150 were 

Moczy^emba' ^father- and Btfl^r. (11) ' 

i " •» Urt For t una t el y ^fe r the ,Pol es ; cond 1 1 Ityis we re not t he Ves t :, a ye 11 ow ' 

>ever.*)Utb^ak raged aJotig the coast- and m.any q\\he immigrants suffered 
.■■»•»'■ 

^ , greatly ©n the. trip to thffir set;jtlement ^To.ngf the San Antonio River. It 
■ has blte^laiiBed t^f>a,t,>when the group finaH^y saw the d'esoVate area' that 
, w§s^to b.e'thelr <new-hojne^, they wanted 'tc^hang- Fatherv^flopzygemba,' but could 

nol; fihd a.tree;"(12)'^ , ' -''^-.^f.^- '-'^ ^ \ 

t . , ^ ' .«• * . ' \ • . '<■■<» 

' The grpup,m^jn.^e"d' to endure the winter, although a few fami 1 iesAMKned- - 
V back, to the establ'Ishecl towns of yfctoria' and' Yoftktpv^n which th^y'»harf passed 
thrpygh ,pn, their trip from- the coast, * . * 

; . - Wntri-n- rhg^gar^ 'anot1ieT7Srreg1a_n group of se Ven KuMr^a~larrded ' at' ^ 

^ GaWeston.^^ Asva youngstfer" L. B.. Russell watthed the Immigrants as they 
.traveled .pa5t his home on. their way inland. ^ ... ^ ' 

'. ■ . ' ^-^ 

The arrival iof the '.aolony'was one of Uietnost pieture^que soen^s' 

• of^^my boyhoodif^^ The^^ighway between Port:Lavaaa and San Anponio " 
, « ptissed directly in frpnt of our Jiomeo Pie arowd wore- the' aostmes 

of the old ooimtvyf. Many_ of the wovjen had very' short skirt^'y 
\ showing their, linibs two or three inches above the ankle. Some- 
had oiuiiQoden shoes and^ almost .without exoeptidh^ all wore " . 
. hroad-brimmed, low-aromed blaok felt hats^ nothing like the, 
■ hats that^Were worn in fexas. -fhey. also wore 'blue jackets of ' ' 

• heavy •wodlen olpt% falling just below ' the waist and gathered 
' ^ znto_^ folds, at the book with-a, band.^f, the same rfiateriku ( 1 3) - 



^ ^ fn 1866^ Rev. Adalf Baka.noy^kiV Vicar-cVo^r^l^of the PoUsh Missions rn 
Jexas/setj||led in Panna Maria; » Hrs mepir^ were^uj^l islUd in 1913 Ir\»P(j>Jand * . 
' and tell o"Jf^ the hardships e*xperienced.by the fmmigVants,. during the early ;* 
^ years of the settlement.;" Hfs v/rit ings, al so expTa in .hc^v^* theTTffriculTie^ 
^ tended to strehgtbjen the culture of the -group^^ ' ' - ' • ^ 



/■'**• 

*'How great was their disilluston when, after a, hard and dangerous jour- • 
; ney,^ they discovered they had beeo betrayed^ To turn oround and go back was 
' out of the .question, as they had no money, nqr were the/ anxious-, either, 
to trusL themselves for a second time to the mercy of the waves. They had 
to remain where they were, and ^n^re every kind of miserythat bore down 
on them. Colonists without houses)s sheltering themselves under oak Jtrees 
or in caves with only brush for protectVon, in the company of various poi- 
sonous reptiles, the prey of Texas storms, without knowledge of the Ian- * 
guage, fh^y had .to suffer much^^nd long beTore they were able to achieve , 
for 'themselves an endurable existence/' • 

'^That is the^ unpleasant: s^de of their 1 |fe. But along with this, there 
^ — wasy ^n the realm of 'riiopal.s,. a good side. . For One thing', since they did not 
-^know the language, ..they Were forced", by the strancfe and barbarous qustoms of 
^the southern Americans, to get along together in harmony and to achieve'wi thin 
^ their owh community. Christian solidarity. Thirmade It easier lat^r oVi to 
. esta^bUsh a model parish organ^izaticfn. The way they suffered, the poverty, 

• thfe persecution to^which they were exposed byVthe Am.erfcans, all these con^ * 
tribut^d to-maT<ing them cling to their owqi Polish manners and customs, and 
especial ly 'to the faith they had brought with thqm in their hearts from, the 

^ , • old country.?^ ^ * ^40 

* ''Thus they formetl' an entity apart. They helped -each other, qs^^th^y had 

■ * ' ' - ; -/^ . . ^ / ' • •> ^ 

- --tp do so," for,, except for certain necessitiies' of life, they^ got no help wh^t- . 

^ sbev^r^Jrom the Iftm^r icans. The latter, when they finally saw tJiat the Poles 

* wer^ afelfe tQ get along' wijthout their help, and tha^ they were proving tf\eiTi-' ^ 
^ selves tb^bd jn every way. th^ it'' equal ,.^began to. riiake every Effort to drive 

#: thent frdm the cotfntry, ejyen by force of ^'rms'. The; North had freed fh^ blacks 



by taking up arms. The southern separatists could not oppose the newcQmers 

actively, by fighting them openly, but what they could do was carry on a war 

of passive oppression, and take vengeance on individuals. When they saw a, 

Pole without knowledge of the language, a peasant with no education, these 

southerners looked upon hiiii as ttey did the blacks, and felt they had the 
« 

same right to deny him his human rights as they did the blacl<s." 

**Venal and unscrupulous officials would for a pri^e let the greatest 
criminal go free from imprisonment, while at the same time robbing and per- 
secuting without mercy an honest and upright Poleo it is not to be wondered 
tl\a>t all kinds of armedT assaults upon Poles were the order of the day.*' 

Why the Poles v/ere singled but for persecution is noP clear, .but the 

discrimination they suffered is^a matter of facto Records show they were y 

» ^ 

required to pay five, and ten dollars an acre for land, whi le adjoining tracts 
sold for two dollars an acre^. (15) The ''i^orce of arms" that BakanowsRi re-,, 
ferred to concerned the frequent harassment of the immigrants by cowbpys who 
rode their horses'into the- church and^shot up the town. (16). Incidents con- 
tinued ufitil the Poles retal iatedo ^ ' * \ ^ ' 



Aftex* Sunday morning services the Polish Congregation stepped . 
fronf their ohiceoh to vieio a ta^ge group ,of armed horsemen^ and — - 
nearbij ~ ten wagons filled mpi -onlooking wives and daughters. ^ ' 
Father Bakanowski met the challenge by threatening to fire upon 
the wagons.. Caught by surprise^ the aggressor^ quickly cleared 
^ the erstwhile battlefield. A lasting l^rvjce was achieved when . 
soldiers frorn-Sm Antonio arrived to waintqin order ^ , in 1869.. (17)- 

* In the late l.&OOs, Sputh Te>cas was' a virtually lawless fronti^^ that 
attracted many renegades. The Nueces- Strip — ^he reg ion. between the Nueces 
dn^^ Rid 'Grande Rivers — was being'cldfmed; by bath thg United Stages' and 



Mexico, «{)ut was protected by neither. Although Panna Maria was north of the 
Nueces River, thfe convnunity was within striking distance of the Strip. Ma- 
rauders cQuld attack settlements and escape easily into the no-man ' s-l^nd 
across the rfver„ (For additional information, see The Mexicans.) The 
Polish settlement was isolate^ and vulnerable, the people unaccustomed to 
the brutal ^realities of frontier life in Texas, • ' 

The discrimination and violence directed against the Poles would pro- 
bably ^have met any immigrant group that entered the region. Foreign Ian- v 
" guages and customs were automatically suspicious to'many people,' especially 
ignorant ren'egades. Eastern Europeans in general ahd' tHie Polish in particu- 
lar are still jioted,.f6r their patience and politeness, traits that niany 
Americans misinterpret as passivity and stupid.ity. ('18) 

The Cafrhol i<lism of .the Poles was another possible cause of discrimina- 
tion. "Papists" had fa,ced prejudice worl.d-wide for generat ions; 'America was' 
no exception.' The language of the Churcfi - Latjn was not understood by 
non-Cathol ics and. the rites seemed mysterious to them. There' was also the 
question of allegiance:, many jieople believed that Catholics would honor 
th^eir Pope before their country. The fgtt- that the cowboys, attacked the 
. Polish settlers in their\ church Indicates the^animos i ty held for their rel i- 
giop* - : . , * * • 

:As the immigrants'succ^eded irt their farming efforts and,\as Father ' 

pakanowski wrote, showed they were able to get' 'along wi^liout "the^'y^ertfcansJ* 

(19) they possibly were seen^as an'ecpnomic threat to y^ea residents, ;Per- 

haps fears that' tl^ immigrants would "take over" and force other farmers out 
^ ' / f . ' ' \ . • * /' ' ^ ^ ' ^ * . ; 

'of the market -aj so contributed' to the i,ntense reaction against their setfle- 

menti- . ' - . ". ■ , ' V ' 
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That the Poles stayed on in the face of such odds, both natural and /nan- 
made, showed their tenacity and desperation: they could not go homep Al- 
though harassment continued for years, Panna Maria was an established farmfng 
community by 1856. As the lands around the town were taken, the settlers 
.moved, further north arr\, in 1875, founded Cestohowa, Another migration in 
1892 established Kosciusko and the chain of communities that came to be 
known as the "Pol ish* j^rr idor" (20) was completed. 

The Poles ofJSoutiLTexa s migrated from other areas, either in Texas or • 

elsewhere In the United States, Virtually none came here directly from 

... 4? 
Poland; the few that did arrived after World War H.<, 

Perhaps because of the discrimination they have almost always encountered, 
from the violence In Panna Maria to the ethnic'slurs and jokes of recent years, 
the Po\es seem less Interested than other groups' in discussing their heritage. 
•Many may feel that tho^ir comments will be held ,up for ridicule. Still, they, 
hajjj an active heritage association -- the Polish Organization of South 
Tex^s — and sponsor events such as Polish Week at the Corpus Chri.sti Museum 
in October. . * • 

Organization;' member Stanley Slowick explained the attraction he fe4ls 
for Polish gatherings, "Mm pretty much America'nizad, but when we get to- 
gether with the Polish group here in Qorpus Christi, we pick up some of the 
older traditions. As far as the celebrations are concerned, we try to think 
about them in the-old Polish ways and this is the thing we really enjoy be- 
cr^usfe we'v^e been away, from It 'so long. - Now that we have this group, we try . 
to makejt as Pplish as possible, For^ instance, during the Ea'ster holidays,, 
we have our own special ways of -preparing food. One of the- things I can' re-^ 
^ member when ( was growing -df^^^or Easter you always liad boiled ham, good 



smoked sausage and hard-boiled eggs and you had to haVe horseradish. If 
you had hard boiled ,eggs and no horseradish, that Was a bad comb iriat ion i" 

"Bread - I think I was ^rpwn when ! first found out about wiiite bread 
White bread was a no-no in our family; we never touched the stuff. We had ' 
pumpernickle or ryo. We would go down, to a place (in Rochester, New York) 
where there was ~9 Jewish section. ^ p^ey had thair ov;n bakeries and creamer- 
fes there, delicatessens where you could buy herring and special cheeses, 
Russian rye bread and black pumpefn ick"le„ So we never fooled around wi'th 



white^bread." 



^lowick njqved to Texas in ms and noted differences between the Poles 
in the-East and those in Tex^.,. "Yoo uke some oMhe Pol ish people up 
^ around Fall City .and Panna Mariii. They're back about fifty years in their 

manner of 'speech, the way they no things and tiie'i r • ti4inking. You see, these 
■ people have never been exposed tetany big^city i fe;^sL of them'are rural ' 
• people. They live out on their farms in their own little community and are 
^not exposed to too much in the way city people are." 

^/Soon after, h« arrived in Corpus Christi, a friend invited Slowick to * 
go .fishing near Panna Ma,ria. "Aft^r we had caught some fisli, be said, 'Come 
on, let's drive around and.we'l.ljtalk to^the people around here. I'll take 
you over to see some-'of my f.riendso'" ' * ^ • . . 

"That was where I first noticed the ^1 if ference 'i n the spoken language. 
Some of the peopfe. I talked to'th'ought I v.as a lawyer or a- teacher because' 
my Polish was qui te d if ferent from their Polish.* Their Polish was fifty or. 
one hundred years behind time. I had a little trouble understanding -them 
and .they had a lYttle trouble^ understanding me. That was where I noticed- 



the difference.'" 
( .' 
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"There was one unusual situation. There has beeh a lot of inter- 
marriage between Poles and Mexicans, but I was quite flabbergasted when we 
pulled into a gas sta.tion and thH Mexican boy came up to ine and started ^ 
taltcirig td.me in Polocki" ^ , . 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, Poland's history of foreign control 
ther'e is a great unity among Polish peopl'eo "The Poles have a very strong 
feeling of nationalism, I think possibly more than' some al;her ethnic groups. 
It's a very fierce thing. Any time t;hey ^et together, they foster this na- 
tionalism. They are very steadfast people. They Stick to their own group. 
They stick up for their country., ' I think the Polish Organization of South 
Texas, is to 'perpetuate the Polish way of life as much as possible. Not to 
supersede-, the American way, but to keep it all going," 

"Because the Poles havt been an oppressed people for centuries, I think 
it's bunt up~a terrific and intense nationalism. This is what makes them 
stick together, ^ou had an example of that during World War 11. They went 
'*out and fought the invading army with cavalry against tanks and all sorts of 
sophisticated weapons.. They didn't just give up, they didn't just turn " 
around and run, they fought and they had been doing that for centuries, I 
thintr they always will because" they have this intense nationalism. ' It's.' 
. something that Is Instilled in you when ybu are a kid. l' had that put into 
me by my dad, and 1 think you'll find that true of any Pole you tal|^ to. 
That's what makes them stick together,"- ' . . , 

' . Like o^her heritage groups, the Pol IsyOrgan.izat ion of South Texas has 
had problems attracting young people to i-t^membershlp. "It/s always diffi- 
cult to get them interested in anything^ Ike this. I think some of t'he pro- 
blem is they haven't been exposed to the P'ollsh way of 1 ife^^^They've bein 



Americanized at an early age and they've grown up that wa^y. It's kind of 
hard for them to adapt.** (21) 

Nation-wide, thePolish poDulation is large and influential. In South 
Texas,- hQ;^ever, it has never been sizable or even ident i f iabi e, A noticable 
. percentage of the current population is from large cities outside of Texas. (22) 
Many of the local Poles return to the Pol rsb'Corr idor in Central Texas to 
participate in ethnic festivals and celebrations and so the traditions will 
not be. los-t. The ties they ma inta in with individuals and organizations ' 
throughout Texas and America will insure the continuity of the Polish herit- 
age within their own lives and homeb and, by extension, in their communities. 
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emple Beth El ^isterhbod . Pamphlet commemorating history^ frqm 
1^1932 to 1975» tIo publ isher listed; no date given. * 
\: • ^ 

History of Temple Beth , El ,^orpus Chrjstj , Texas . No, author or 
publisher listed; no date give n<T\ ' ? ' 

gtories That ♦Must Not Di^, vols. 1, 2,,^<g, Juan Sauvageau^ 
AuStrn: Publishing Servi ces; 1 975 . ,7 ^ 

J ^ ' ^ ' )' 

Polish Amerfc^^n St-udi,es » Polish Amecj/^rj Historical Association 
Vol. XX, No.. 1, January-June , 1963: 'The Changing of Polish 
Names in America"; 'The Polish Or i.giK-s* of Bandera, Texas". 

Polish American Studies , Polish Amer,ic^ii Historical Association 
\f6l. XXV, No. 2, July-JDecember, I96P*? "My Memoirs - "lexas . 
Sojourn (1866-70)". 

V . . ■■ . 

Pcill(sh American/ Studies , Polish American Historical Association 
Vol/^XX, No. 1 , Spring,. 1973: 'T^e Roots of Polish Migration 
t6 fei(as". ^ ' 
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KITS 



) 



Ethnic Studies Teacher Resource Kit , Social Scierice Education Consprlium. 
Boulder"; 1975S Includes- - 



Books 



- "Teaching Strategies foV Ethnic Studies'* . ^ 

- "Under*standi ng You and Them" 

- "Ethnic Heritage Studies Material s -Analysrs Instrument" 

- "Materials and Human Resources for Teaching Ethnic Studies" 
, * Filmstrip - "What is an Ethnic Group?" 

Cassette - "What is an' Ethnic Group?" 

From Racism^tb Pluralism , Council. on Interracial Books for Children. New 
York; iTicludes: filmstrip, cassette, trainers manQal , booklet, bro- 

chure and photographs for student activitt'es* ^ ) ^ 

Our .Ethnic Heri tage . Current Affairs" Wilton,; 'no date given. Includes: 
Teacher 's^Guide, six cassettes and f^'lmstrips - 

- ' . - *'Venturing Fo^^i^ 

- "Reaching Out" 

- "Bui Iding' Dreams" 

- "Sti raring the Pot" 

- "Can Everyone Be Satisfied?"' 
"Shaping the Future" 



(tGam^) Rafa, Rafa; 
Siinile 11; 1976. 



A Cross Cultural Simulation , R-, Garry Shirts Del Mar; 



Scap'e.goating/ Impact of Prejudice , Sunburst Communications. PI easantvU )e; 

1973. \ tncJudes : Teacher*s Guide, cassettes and filmstrips' - \ 

- "Scapegoati ng" . \ 

- "The I mpa^y of Prejudice''' ' / ^ . . 



ERIC 





REFERENCE^, BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GUIDES 



Communications Across Cultures, A .Report on"Cross-Cul tural Research , Cornel 
Lee Grove. Washington: National Education Association Publishers; 1976. 

Ethnic Forum " Bulletin of Ettmic Stud i es and Bibliography . Center for th'e 
Study of Ethnic Publications. Kent State Uni versi ty; I98O. 

Guidelines for Selecting Bias-Free Textbooks and Storybook s. The Council on 
Interracial Books for Children. New York; no date giveji. ~" 

Harvard Encyclopedia of American Ethnic Groups , Stephen Thernstrom, ed. 
Cambridge: -Harvard University Press; 1981. 

Journal of Ethnic Studies . Bellingham: Western^ Washington University: Vol 
6; No. 2,. Summer, 1978: '^Afner icanization and the Mexican immigrant, 1880- 
193u*'; '*Th6 Merger of Ethnic' Studies and General Education"; '^How American 
.Writers Saw the Jews."'' • . * 

Journal of Ethnic Studies . Bellingham: Western Washington Upi vers ity; VoK 
6, No. 4, Wrnter, '<979: ""MnteVnal Dependency: The Structural Position of 
the Black Ghetto in American Sociary"; "Research on the Black Family: Main- 
stream and Di&sentina Perspectives"; "Socialism, Anti-Semitism, and Jewish 
Ethnicity"; J^fp^ory Through a Pantheon of Famous Black Men". 



Vol 



Journal of Ethaic Studies , Bellingham: Western Washington University; 
7, No. 2, Summer, 1979t ."Cl^ass and Ethnicity in Polish-America." ^ 

/ Journal of Ethni^c Studies^ ' Bell ingliam:* Western Washington- Uni vers^ ty; Vol. 
7, No. 3, Fall, 1979: "Chlcano Family Research-: Conceptual Distortions 

and Alternative Directions"; "John* Henry -^nd-Mr-^GoJ^be^-: Ibe-ReJbailonsMjj 

Between Blacks and Jews"; "Social Mix in Housing; Does Ethnicity Make a 

,D1 ffefence?" / . v ' 

Journal of Ethnic Studies . ,Bel j,in*gham: Western Washington University; Vol. 
7, No. ^, Winter, 1980: ^'Ethnic Groups and 'Ethnicity^ Some Theoretical 
Considerations". ^ * . ^ - — ^ — — — ■ — ^ — 

Mexican-Amer leans: A Select Bibltography , The Ethnic Heritage Studies^ 
Clearinghouse; no date given. 

. , ; * . ^ ' - ■ 

Multlcul tural Ism and Education - A Select Bibliography , John R. Mai lea and 
Edward' C. Shea^ eds. Toronto; The Ontario Institute for Studies in Educa- 
tion; 1579. - : ^ < 



1977. ' "^"er,.ed. Harrisdurg: Pennsylvania Department of Education; 

Parenting t n a Multicultural Society. Mario D Fani-ini o n ^ 
eds. New. York: Longman Publishers! igSO. - Card^na.s, 

|i2HI£e^^^ Sex Desegregation Assistance Center of the Sou'thwest; 

^^^^^^^^^ 

SrS^f^7^\^^ Beth Rogers. Austin: Texas 

Press; l<j73. • ' ^ena SutherUnd , ea. Uhicago: University of Chicago- 

g^H-^^ Bohannan. Boulder: Social Scien,. Education ' . 

The Ethnic Almanac , Stephanie Bernardo, kw York: Dolphin Books; I98I. 

The Impact of Mul 1 1 -Ethn i,ci t y orr Canadian EHur ^finn, vjncent O'OvJpv 
■oronto: The U rban Al 1 i ance on Kace Relations; 19?7 . . 

The Texians and the Texans Series, Jnstitute of Texan Cultures: " ' 

The Afro-American T^xaris.. Melvin M. Sancef Jr.; I975 
, The Czecn iexans. W. PhTi Hewitt; V972 ' "'^ 
' The - German. Texans. '.lamp.: Patrick McGui rej 1970 
.. . The Jewish T exa>is . W. PhH Hewitt," I97A ' 

^ Texans. Samuel P. NesmFth;. I975 : . - 

'he Polish Texans. James P. McGuire; I972 

The Spanish Texans.. Samuel,; P. Nesmith; I972 ' 
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